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EDITOR’S NOTE 


When Mr. Thomas Manning on October 16, 1811 
mounted his horse at Paro in Bhutan, annoyed with his “horse 
furniture" and crossed with his Latin-speaking Chinese servant, 
began one of the most remarkable journeys to Tibet undertaken 
by any foreigner. Thirty-two years earlier Mr. George Bogle of 
the Bengal Civil Service had officially visited the Teshoo or 
Panchen Lama at Tashillunpo Monastery in Central Tibet, thus 
becoming the first Englishman to enter Tibet, and also, as it 
turned out, probably the first Englishman to marry a Tibetan.’ 

The purpose of Manning's and Bogie's missions were 
different. Bogle sought to establish formal relations between 
the British East India Company and the Government of Tibet and 
thus hopefully increase trade with Tibet, while Mr. Manning 
travelled on his own, driven by intellectual curiosity and 
apparently little else. 

The results of these visits were equally different. Bogle 
not only became an intimate friend of the Third (or Sixth) 
Panchen Lama, Lobzang Paidan-yeshes, but he provided the 
Bengal Government with a first-hand report on conditions in 
Tibet and the attitudes oUly Usetans. Some improvement in 
trade relations with Tibet Vo a^ take place following his visit.^ 
Mr. Manning, as it were, arrived unannounced and had to depart 
from Lhasa quickly in order to save his life; and although he 
lived until 1840, he did not care to leave a detailed account or 
a reasonably comprehensive journal, except the rather scattered 
notes appearing in this volume. 

1) The Victorian Clements Markham apparently could not bring himself to 
mention Bogle's marriage to a Tibetan lady, described as the Panchen 
Lama's sister. See: H. E. Richardson: TIBET AND ITS HISTORY. 
London, 1962, p. 65. 

2) Schuyler Cammann: TRADE THROUGH THE HIMALAYAS: THE 
EARLY BRITISH ATTEMPTS TO OPEN TIBET. Princeton, 1951. 

Luciano Patch: Bogle and Turner according to the Titian Texts, 
T'oung-pao, vol. XXXIX. Leiden. 1949. 



While Mr. Manning's narrative is entertaining and 
amusing. Bogle's is an indispensable source in the study of early 
AnglO'Tibetan political and commercial relations and represents 
a fine description of Tibet and the Tibetans by a sympathetic 
observer. 

The journals and papers'of these two gentlemen were 
collected, edited and published by Mr. Clements R. Malkham in 
1876. The present volume is a re-print of the second edition 
published in 1879. Since that time, our knowledge of Tibet has 
increased somewhat, at least as far as geographical know edge 
is concerned, and the reader may bear this in mind if he finds 
Mr. Markham's introduction and editorial notes occasionally 
superfluous, sometimes incorrect and at times repetitive. 
Whatever the shortcomings, Mr. Markham's editing provides us 
with a wealth of information, and he casts interesting sidelights 
on an eventful chapter in the history of Anglo-Tibetan relations. 

The Appendix to this volume contains some of the earliest 
European accounts of Tibet by the Jesuits Grueber and Ippolito 
Desideri and the Capuchin Francesco della Penna. Subsequent 
research has, however, thrown considerably more light on the 
activities of these early European visitors to Tibet.’ 

Delhi, April 1970 H. K. K. 


3) Particularly Important are: Ippolito Daalderi: NT TIBET. 

Edited by F. da Filippo. London. 1931. Luciano Patech: IL MISSiONARI 
ITALIANI NEL TIBET E NEL NEPAL. 7 vola. Roma, 1956. C. Waasala: 
THE EARLY JESUIT TRAVELLERS TO TIBET 1603-1721. The Hague. 
1924. 
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DEDICATION 
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To the Bight Hoh. the Lord Northbrook, Viceroy 

and Governor-General of India. 

Mt dear Lord Northbrook, 

1 AM glad to be allowed to inscribe to you, from whom, 
when I was your Private Secretary, in times past, I received so 
much kindness, my editorial labours in connection with a book 
which cannot, I venture to think, fail to have interest for the 
Viceroy of India. 

The most important portion of the volume would, without 
doubt, have been dedicated to Warren Hastings, the first 
Grovemor^eneral, by his envoy Mr. George Bogle, if untoward 
circumstances had not intervened to prevent its publication. 
A century has since elapsed, and now that the intention of 
Warren Hastings that it should be given to the world is 
fulfilled, it is appropriate that the book should be dedicated to 
his successor, the present Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. 

In the long period that has intervened, since the first 
Governor-General retired, no greater advances have been made 

towards the establishment of friendly commercial intercourse 

a 2 
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between India and tlie countries on the northern side of the 
Himalaya than in the time of your Lordship’s administration. 
A mission has visited Kashgar, the Pamir table-land has been 
explored, and Mr. Edgar has held friendly converse on the 
Jelep-la with the Tibetan officials of Pari-jong, the prelude of 
further steps towards acquiring the goodwill of the Lhasa 
Government. 

The contents of the present volume will, I trust, prove to be 
useful contributions towards that knowledge which will be the 
means of some day re-establishing friendly intercourse between 
India and Tibet; and in the hojie that my efforts towards that 
end will receive your approval, 

I remain, 

Dear Lord Northbrook, 

Yours with much regard and rcsjioct, 

CLEMENTS E. MAllKIIAHl. 


GEooBArmcAL DErAKTMENT, Inhia Office, 
December, 187 »'). 



PREFACE. 


It has long been known that the first British mission to Tibet 
was sent by Warren Hastings in 1774 under Mr. George Bogle, 
B.GS., that a great friendship was formed between Mr. Bogle 
and the Teshu Lama, and that intercourse was then establish^ 
between the Governments of British India and Tibet. But up 
to the present time no full account of this important mission 
has been given to the world. All attempts to find adequate 
materials among the records at Calcutta, or at the India Office, 
have failed. 

It is less generally known that the only Englishman who 
ever visited Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, and saw the Dalai 
Lama, was Mr. Thomas Manning, an adventurous traveller who 
performed that extraordinary feat in 1811. No account has 
hitherto been published of Mr. Manning’s remarkable journey. 

These two gaps in the history of intercourse between India 
and Tibet have now been filled up. 

The whole of Mr. Bogle’s journals, memoranda, official and 
private correspondence, have been carefully preserved by his 
family in Scotland. Through the kindness and public spirit of 
Miss Brown of Lanfine, in Ayrshire, the representative of the 
Bogle family, these valuable manuscripts, after having been 
Tudiciously ananged by Mr. Gairdner of Kilmarnock, were 
placed in the hands of the present editor. They were con¬ 
tained in a large box, and consisted of journals, memoranda of 
various kinds, and on many subjects; numerous bundles of 
private letters, including correspondence with Warren Hastings, 
Sir Elijah Impey, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mrs. Morehead, Dr. 
Hamilton, and the members of Mr. Bogle’s family; appoint- 
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ments, minutes of conversations, and official despatches. No 
commencement had been made of a work intended for publica¬ 
tion. The whole of this voluminous mass of papers had to he 
carefully read through and annotated before any attempt could 
be made to arrange a consecutive narrative of the mission. My 
object has been to keep the author constantly in the foreground, 
and to avoid any sign of editorial intrusiveness, and, as the 
journal was fragmentary, and it was necessary to supplement it 
occasionally with extracts from letters and other materials, there 
were some difficulties in adhering to this plan. They have, 
however, been overcome, and a connected history of the Mission 
to Tibet is now presented to the world. It must, however, be 
remembered that Mr. Bogle had not prepared any of his 
materials for the press, that they are submitted in a more or 
less crude form a century after they were written, and that, 
therefore, it would be unfair to judge of them as of a work 
completed and revised by its author. 

Mr. Manning appears to have hastily jotted down his first 
impressions, day by day, in a rough note-book, which was 
copied out fair by his sister, and has since remained in manu¬ 
script. He was a man of learning and great ability, and was 
well able to have written a good account of his remarkable 
journey. He never did so. But, through the kindness of his 
nephew, the Bev. C. B. Manning, Bector of Dies, in Norfolk, I 
have had the rough journal placed in my hands. Thus an 
account of the visit to Lhasa of the only Englishman who ever 
entered that famous city, is presented to the world. It must be 
remembered that Manning’s narrative is from the hasty and 
desultory jottings of a note-book. We are fortunate to have 
obtained this relic, and must make the most of it Good or 
bad, it stands alone. No other countryman of outs has ever 
followed in Manning’s footsteps. And, for those who know how 
to find it, there is much wheat to be gathered from amongst 
Mr. Manning’s chaff. 

In my introduction, I have attempted, in a narrative form 
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with foot-note references, to enumerate all the sources of in¬ 
formation respecting Great Tibet, and the region between it 
and British India; and especially to furnish particulars as to 
the visits of Europeans to those countries. My first object is 
thus to show the exact positions, in history, which are occupied 
by the mission sent by Warren Hastings and conducted by Mr. 
Bogle, and by the journey of Mr. Manning to Lhasa. My 
second object is to supply facilities for the exhaustive study of 
an important subject, and one which ought to be thoroughly 
understood by all public men connected with British India, and 
by all who interest themselves in the progress and welfare of 
our Eastern Empire. 

The introduction is followed by two biographical sketches, 
one of Mr. George Bogle, B.CJS., and the other of Mr. Thomas 
Manning. 

The narratives of 6rueber,Desideri,and Horace della Penna, 
Catholic priests who visited Lhasa in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, are given in an Appendix. 

I should not have been able to complete my task if I had not 
received much kind assistance from many quarters. In the first 
place, the proof sheets of Bogle’s narrative have had the in¬ 
estimable advantage of revision from Mr. Brian Hodgson, who, 
in addition, has supplied me with many hints from liis vast 
storehouse of information. I have also to thank Sir John Davis^ 
Colonel Yule, Colonel Haughton, Dr. Hooker, Commodore 
Jansen of the Hague, Professor Yeth of Leyden, the learned 
President of the Dutch Geographical Society, Mr. Major of 
the British Museum, Mr. Charles B. Phillimore, and Colonel 
Montgomerie, for valuable assistance. 

The staff of the Geographical Department of the India Office 
have zealously made the aid they have given in the produc¬ 
tion of this volume a part of their extra work. Mr. Trelawney 
Saunders, besides preparing the maps, has been indefatigable 
in identifying names of places, and in conducting difficult bits 
of research. It must be remembered that a single identification. 
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represented perhaps by a sentence or a word, may have occupied 
many hours and even days of weary searching and close study. 
Mr. Charles E. D. Black, whose aptitude for orderly and lucid 
exposition, and whose accomplishments as a linguist render his 
co*operation most acceptable, has given a helping hand, which 
is only very partially represented by the translations in the 
Appendix. Last, but not least, Mr. W. Bonson has been a most 
valuable assistant in the labour of passing the sheets through 
the press, and in attending to their methodical arrangement. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The first Governor-General of India conceived the plan of 
opening friendly commercial intercourse between the people 
over whom he ruled and the natives of the lofty table-land 
behind the snowy peaks to the north. On this grand object 
Warren Hastings bestowed much thought, and he gradually 
developed a policy which was continuous while his influence 
lasted. He took a broad and enlightened view of the require¬ 
ments of the case, and he appears to have seen from the first 
that the end could only be gained by persistent efforts extending 
over a long period. 

It is owing to the absence of a continuous policy that this 
and many other great measures which were once full of promise 
have produced no permanent results. Warren Hastings opened 
a correspondence with the rulers of Tibet and Bhutan; he 
succeeded in establishing most friendly relations by the de¬ 
spatch of an embassy; his liberal encouragement of trade 
brought down crowds of mountaineers to bis fair at Bangpur; 
he followed up his first mission by a second and third to 
Bhutan, with the object of cementing the recently formed 
friendship; and finally, he sent a fourth embassy to Bhutan, 
which extended its operations into Tibet. Icet, when the 
master-mind was removed, the work so admirably commenced 
was abandoned. No English official has since held personal 
intercourse with the rulers of Tibet, and when, a quarter of a 
century after the retirement of Warren Hastings, a solitary 
Englishman did once force his way to Lhasa, no use was made 
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of his brave and successful enterprise, and he was left to perish 
or to return, as chance would have it. 

^ completely was the policy of opening commercial inter* 
course between India and theTrans-Him&layan region abandoned, 
that the very history of the Hastings negotiations was forgotten,^ 
and most of the valuable records of the Tibet and Bhutan 
missions were lost. Thus the knowledge that was then acquired 
with so much care, the lessons of experience that were taught, 
instead of being carefully stored up and made available as a 
point of departure for future efforts, have been totally dis> 
regarded. It is by a series of mere accidents that copies of 
records long since lost or destroyed, owing to ofiScial neglect, 
have been preserved through the more patriotic and discrimi¬ 
nating care of private families. 

The account of the important mission of George Bogle to 
Bhutan and Tibet has been gathered partly from journals, 
partly from ofScial despatches, and partly from private corre¬ 
spondence; and it is now presented for the first time in a 
connected form. That of Mr. Manning’s extraordinary journey 
to Lhasa is from a fragmentary series of notes and jottings 
which alone remain to hear testimony to a feat which still 
remains unparalleled. 

As an introduction to the perusal of these narratives, I 
propose to give an account of the region to which they refer; 
to furnish some information respecting what is known of the 
inhabitants, their history and religion; and to pass in review 
the several steps by Avhich our existing knowledge has been ac¬ 
quired, and the events, so far as we can learn them, which have 
formed the more recent history of Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan. To perform such a task with any approach to com¬ 
pleteness would require a separate volume, and the possession 
of local knowledge. My aim in this introduction will therefore 


1 See Hamilton’s * East India Gnzet- he did not know the difference between 
teor.* This writer, with access to the Deb Hnjah of Bhutan and the 
official records, was so ignorant, that Dalai Lama. 
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be confined to each a general glance at the snljeet as will saffice 
to place the narratives in their due relative positions, and to 
explain all circumstances relating to them directly or indirectly. 
Another object will be to furnish references, in their proper 
order, through which this important subject may be more 
thoroughly studied and understood; and thus, in some measure, 
to assist in replacing and restoring those foundations of a great 
policy which the genius of Warren Hastings had laid, but 
which subsequent neglect has destroyed. 

The HimHayan system is composed of three great culmina¬ 
ting chains, running more or less parallel to each other for 
their whole length, from the gorge of the Indus to that of the 
Dihong; and the lofty region of Great Tibet lies mainly 
between the inner and outer range, with the Central Chain, 
whence most of the rivers of northern India take their rise, 
running through its length. It is with the portion of the 
Himalayan region which includes Great Tibet and the countries 
between it and the plains of India, that the narratives com¬ 
posing tliis volume have to do; and, therefore, the introductory 
remarks will be mainly confined to that portion. 

The inner and most northern of the three ranges is naturally 
divided into a western and an eastern section. The western is 
known as the Karakorum Eange, separating the valley of the 
Indus from that of the Yarkand lliver and other streams 
belonging to the inland system of Lob-nor. It has vast glaciers 
and lofty peaks, including that called K 2, which is 28,000 feet 
above the sea,^ while it is tiuversed by passes of great height, 
such as the Chang-chenmo, 19,000 feet,* and the Karakorum, 
18,000 feet above the sea. The sources of three great rivers 
are on the southern slopes of the northern range, and forcing 
their v. ay through the central and southern chains, they reach 
the plains of India: namely, the Indus, Sutlej, and Brahmaputra. 

* K2 stands between the parts of * There are two Chang-chenmo 
this range called Mustang and Kara- passes: that of Fangtnng-la, 18,900, 
horwo, referring to the Mustang and and of Changlung-bnrma la, 19,280 
Itarakorum passes. feet above the sea. (Trotter’s Map.) 
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The eastern section of the Northern Benge forms the natural 
northern ,boundary of Groat Tibet; for although an extensire 
region farther north is included on the maps as part of Tibet, 
it is really inhabited by wandering, independent tribes, called 
Hor and Sole.' Tibetan indnence, so far as «'e yet know, is 
here confined to the route to Budok and the Thok Jalung gold 
fields,^ and to a few monasteries in the mountains and on the 
banks of Lake Tengri-nor, althongli Tibetan sovereignty must 
be considered as extending to the Kuendun [Mountains. This 
lofty region is almost entirely unknown to Europeans, except 
through the Lama surveys.^ It is drained by streams flowing 
into a system of inland lakes, and its elevation above the sea 
has only been ascertained at three points. Mr. Johnson, in his 
journey to Khotan, entered the region of inland drainage by the 
Chnng-chenmo pass, and found the height of the Liugtsi plain 
to be 17,000 feet. The Pundit of 1867 found the gold mines of 
Thok Jalung, which am on this lofty plateau, to be 1(5,330 feet; 
and Colonel Montgomerie’s explorer of 1872 reached the shores 
of Lake Tengri-nor, and ascertained its height to be 15,000 feet 
above the sea. The great Northern Chain of the Himdlayan 
system, called the Karakorum Bange in its western section, is 
here known as the Ninjinthanffla or Nyenehhen-tang-la Moun¬ 
tains, and separates the inland system of lakes from the basin 
of the Brahmaputnr. To the wrestward it commences at the 
famous central peak or knot called Kailas * by the Hindus, and 
Gaugri by the Tibetans, which is 22,000 feet above the sea. 

' Honok ia the name given by the thu Sok are of Mongd laoe. I'eul 
Tibetanatotbewholeiegion between the means an encampment, ao that Sok- 
Northern Him&layai; Bange (Nyench- yenl ia the encampment of the Snki or 
h^n-thnngla) and the Knen-lnn. It Mongola. 

is inhabited by two diatinetiaceB. called > The northern slopes of the range 

Hor and Sok: Horpa is the western are reported to contain a whole string 
half of this region, and Sokpa the of gold fields, extending from the 
eastern half, ns well as part of Sokyeul, meridian of Lhasa to that of Budok. 
round the Kokonor Lake. They ate * See p. Ixi for some acoount of this 
all styled Khschhdn (Muhammadans) survey. 

by the Tibetans. Sokyeul is the same * On the map of D'Anville, in Du 
as Tsngnt. The Hor arc Turks, and Holdc, it is called Amtntoc. 
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The chain then continiies in an easterly and north-earterly 
direction, forming the northern watershed of the Brahmaputra, 
throwing np lofty peaks, one of which is reported by the 
explorer of 1872 to be at least25,000 feet high; while the 
pass by which he crossed the range to the inland plateau was 
17,200 feet above the sea. The name given to the eastern 
section of this most northern of the ranges by Mr. Brian 
Hodgson is NyMehhen4<mg4a;' and the same name is referred 
by the explorer of 1872 to one of the peaks. Mr. Trelawney 
Saunders has proposed as the name of this range, Gang-ri,* the 
Tibetan fw ** snowy mountain,” by which the Eailas Peak is 
known in Tibet. But perhaps the most convenient way of dis- 
ting^uishing this important but almost unknown mountain chain 
will be by referring to it as the inner or northern chain of the 
Him^ayan system. 

Parallel to the Northern Bange runs the Central Bange of the 
Himalaya, which is also little known, and but very partially ex¬ 
plored. The section of this range with which we have to deal 
commences at the Mariam-la pass, near the Kailas or Gangri 
Peak. Here a comparatively low saddle connects the Northern 
and Central ranges, and separates the valley of the Sutlej from 
that of the Brahmaputra. To the eastward this Central Chain, 
on its northern side, forms the southern watershed of the Brah¬ 
maputra, while on its southern slopes are the sources of many 
im portant rivers, which, forcing their way through the Southern 
Chain of the Himalaya, eventmilly join the Ganges or the Brah¬ 
maputra. Such are the rivers Kali, Karnali, Narayani, Buria 
6andak,Tirsuli Gandak, Bhotia Kosi, and Arun, in Nepal; path 
sibly some of the feeders of the Monass, in Bhutan, and the 
Lopra-cachn, or Subanshiri, farther east. Only three English¬ 
men have ever crossed the Central Chain to the eastward of the 
Mariam-la pass (all at the same point), namely. Bogle, Turner, 

* Sm ‘BdeetioikB’ (Government of ia snow, in Tibetan; tfii, cdoar, in San- 
Bengal), No. xzvii. p. SS; and acrit; and Jft, a monnMn, in Tibetan. 

• J. A. 8. B.,’ ii., of 1858. C BI««aain Aaiatique,* p. 838. Parish 

* Klaproth haa Gang>dia-ri. Oaiiff 1825.) 
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and Manning ; and the narratives of two of these are printed for 
the first time in this volume. But a magnificent view of the 
Central Chain was obtained by Dr. Hooker from the Donkia 
pass, looking north, and it has been traversed, in four different 
places, by explorers employed by Colonel Montgomerie. It 
contains several snowy peaks and large glaciers, while trans¬ 
verse saddles intersect the region between it and the Southern 
Bange of the Him&laya. Tibet extends, as a rule, to the passes 
over the Southern Bange. 

Tibet, the name now adopted by Europeans, came from the 
Turks and Persians, and is unknown in the country. Formerly 
the name used in the west was Tangut, the origin of which has 
been explained by Colonel Yule.^ But the true name is Bod and 
Bodyul, called Bhot and Bhotiya in India, literally “ Bod Land.” 
Tibet or Bodyul is divided into four great provinces, called Kam, 
tJ, Tsang, and Ari. Earn is the eastern province, bordering on 
Szecbuen, in China; and Ari is the mountainous region west of 
the Mariam-la pass, including Ladak.® U and Tsang, or Utsang, 
form Central or Great Tibet, extending from the Mariam-la 
down the valley of the Brahmaputra, bounded on the north by 
the great Northern Himalayan Bange, and on tlie south by the 
series of snowy peaks overhanging Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. 
Great Tibet thus embraces the region between the Northern and 

' ‘ISmco Polo,’ i. p. 209. Tho Klaproth. Mr. T. T. Cooper, in the 
MongotB called Tibet by the name of narrative of hia adventuroua joTirney to 
Barm tola (6.W.), or the “ right aide,” Bhutang, givea additional information 
while Mongolia was called Dzeijurt-tola, respecting the oiistem province of Tibet 
or the left (N.E.) aide; hence Dzun- (ace ‘ Travels nf a Pioneer of Commerce 
garia (i. p. 216). in Pigtail and Petticoats,’ London, 

* A gnat part of Ari has been ex- 1871); and M. Des Godina famialiea 
plored and deectibed by many European further details, especially as regstfda the 
travellera and anrveyois during the geography of the great rivers supposed 
present century, whose works are enu- to be the upper couraoa of the Cambodia, 
merated by me in tho ‘Memoir on tho Saln'iu, and Irrawaddy. (See ‘ LaMia- 
Indian 8arveya,’.p. 247, and note. aion du Thibet,’ par C. H. Dea Godins, 

Kam is stUl almost entirety Unknown. Verdun, 1872; and tlie ‘ Bulletin de In 
Hue and Gabet travened it on their Socicte' de Giograpliio’ for Xov., 1871, 
ridurn from Lhasa to Bnechuen. An p. 343, and Oct., 1875, p. 837). 
itinerary of the same route is given by 
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Southern diains, but the towns and principal monasteries, where 
are the centres of population, arc chiefly in the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, and its tributaries from the north and south. 

Except as regards the region round Tesbu Lumbo, and the 
route to Lhasa, Avhich were visited by Bogle, Turner, and Man* 
ning, our modem knowledge of the upper valley of the Brah¬ 
maputra or Tsanpu is derived entirely from the accounts given 
by the Pundit despatched by Colonel Montgomerie in 1866, and 
the young Tibetan sent in 1872. 

The Tsanpu rises, in longitude 82'’ 28' E., at the Mariam-la 
pass,' 15,500 feet above the sea, and flows, in its upper course,’ 
over an elevated series of plains, where sheep, goats, and yaks 
abound, with many large glaciers belonging to the Central 
Chain of the Himalaya in sight to the south. It receives two 
large rivers on the loft bank, flowing from the Northern Bange, 
called Chachu Tsanpu, and Charta Tsanpuand at Janglach6,* 
a fort and large monastery, in longitude 87® 38' E., 13,580 feet 
above the sea, the river, here called the Narichu, becomes 
navigable. It thus descends 2000 feet in a course of about 
350 miles. A few miles below Tanglach^, another river, called 
the Eaha Tsanpu, after a parallel course on the northern side, 
empties itself into the main stream. From Jangluche, people 
and goods are frequently transported down the river in boats 
to Shigatze,'’ a distance of 85 miles. Shigatz^, with its neigh¬ 
bouring palace-monastery of Teshu Lumbo, the residence of the 
Teshu Lama, is the principal place in the Tsang province. It 
is in 89° 7' E. longitude, 29° 4' 20" N. latitude, and 11,800 feet 
above the sea. 

’ The Maritim-la ptiss w 00 miles ^ Tlie Naonc Tsaupu ami Sanki 
east of Lake Munsnrowar, the source of Tsaiijui of D’Aiiville. 
the Sutlej, the iiitervui partly '* Tchanf^lase of D'AnTilla; and 

occupied by tiuotlier lake. Dziauglodze-dzoung of Klaptolli. The 

’The Pundit says tliat the river French Dz is equivalent to our J. 
hero has tlircc iinmcs, Tnmguu Khatuba, ^ The Jikse' of D’Amillob and Jika* 

Machaug, and Narit hu Sangpo. On dase (mountain pass) of Klaj^toth. 
D'Anville^s map the uppet course is 
called Yurou Tsau|)OU. 
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Teaha Lambo was Tisited by Bogle and Tamer, and is fnlly 
described by the former enT<^, in the following pages. 

Between Janglaehd and Shigatz^ two rivers foil into the 
Tsanpn on the south bank, called the Shakiadong-chu and the 
Shfol^-ohn. At a distance of 30 miles np the valley of the 
former river, 13,860 feet above the sea, on one of the slopes 
of the Central Chain, is the great monastery of Sakia-jong 
(Sankia of D’Anville), the head-quarters of the Bed Cap sect 
of Buddhists. It is 30 miles from JanglachA and 48 from 
Shigatze. In the lower part of the Shakiadong-chu there are 
many villages, with cornfields, and a considerable town nestles 
at the foot of the “ Bed Cap ” monastery. 

Near 8higatz6 two rivers, one from the north and the other 
from the south, enter the Brahmaputra. They have been traced 
fo>m their sources, so that here we first get a knowledge of the 
whole width of the valley, from the Southern and Central to 
the Northern Chain of the Himalaya. The southern river is 
the Fenanang-chu or Fainam.^ It rises from two lakes, dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Bogle, at the foot of the Chumalhari Feak, on the 
Southern Bange, forces its way through a gorge in the Central 
Bange,* nliere there are hot springs,^ waters the fertile valleys 
of Giansu* (Giangze-jong) and Fainam (Pena-jong), and falls into 
the Brahmaputra near ShigatzA This river was first followed 
by. Bogle along its whole course in 1774, then by Captain 
Tomer in 1782, and as for as Giansu by Manning in 1811. 

The river flowing from the north is the Shiang-chu. It 
rises near the £halamba-la pass, over the Northern Bange, 
which is 17,200 feet above the level of the sea, and after a 
lateral course in the mountains of about 30 miles, it flows south- 

* Monoleboii of D’AnyiUe. hurried with Tiolenoe over a rooky 

* In oroiriDg the Central Range, bed. High rocks, perpendicular and 
Bogle deacribea the route as ** passing bare, and vast impending crags 
throng valleys bounded by bleak and (p. 221). 

barren hills, through whose openings ’ Bee p. 182; and Turner, p. 220. 
we saw distant mountains covered with « Tchiantse of D’Anville; and Gial- 
Bnow”(p. 74). Turner says: “The dze-dzoung of Klaproth, 
river has a considerable fall, and 
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wards down a valley for 50 miles into the Brahmaputra, Bi 
this ralley of the Shiang-chu is situated the town and monaistery 
of Cbamnamring* (Namling), 12,220 feet above the sea, the 
small palace of Desheripgay, and other religions establishments. 
The only Englishman who has ever visited this valley is Mr. 
Bogla He was followed, at an interval of nearly a century, by 
Colonel Montgomerie’s explorer of 1872. 

From the mouth of the Shiang-chu to the point where tiie 
road to Lhasa crosses the river, a distance of 85 miles, the 
course of the Brahmaputra is entirely unknown, except Horn 
the Lama Surveybut at that point it has been crossed by 
Mr. Manning, by the Pundit of 1866, and the explorer of 1872. 
The river of Jjhasa, called the Ei-chu* by the explorer of 1872, 
falls into the Brahmaputra, in longitude 90° 30' £., 2 miles to 
the eastward of Chusnl-jong, where the river is 11,334 feet 
above the sea. The city of Lhasa, the capital of the U province, 
and the residence of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese political 
agents, is in the valley of the Ei-chu, and about 25 miles from 
its junction with the Brahmaputra, in latitude 29° 39' 17' N., 
and 11,700 feet above the sea. Lhasa stands in a level plain, 
surrounded by mountains, and dotted over with populous monas¬ 
teries. This upper valley of the Brahmaputra, though 11,000 
to 15,000 feet above the sea, yields harvests of barley and 
millet, has abundant pastures, and there are clumps of trees, 
and even gardens, round the towns and monasteries. 

Beyond the point where the Lhasa route crosses the river, 
in longitude 90° 40' £., the course of the Brahmaputra within the 
mountains is entirely unknown (except from the Lama Survey)* 
for a distance of about 400 miles, when, under the name of 
Dihong, the mighty stream emerges into the valley of Assam 

I CSianuiainrim of D’Anville. the Lhasa riTer. (‘Uagaaia Aaiatiqne,’ 

* Bee p. IxL ii- P- 263. Faria, 1826.) 

* Kaltion of D’Anvillo; and Gald- * See p. Ixi. The Lama Botvev tqh 
Jao*inouien (*‘la rivifere ftiribondc**) of pears to extend only to the Oenfnl 
KUpiwt h, who gives a koig account of Range, the latitudes bdngcaRiedmiub 

loo far south. 
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and becomes the Brahmaputra of the plains. Yet there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the Tsanpu of Great Tibet and the 
Brahmaputra of the plains are one and the same river. The 
question has occupied the attention of geographers for upwards 
of a oentuiy. In his instructions, dated 1774, Warren Hastings 
specially enjoined Mr. Bogle to inform himself respecting 
the course of the Brahmaputra.^ D’Anville, and afterwards 
Klaproth, believed that the Tibet river was the upper course of 
the Irrawaddy. But there never appears to have been any doubt, 
among English geographers, that Bennell was correct in his 
identification of the Tsanpu with the Brahmaputra. In 1825 
Captains Burlton and Wilcox were sent to explore its course. 
Burltqn followed up the course of the Dihong, until he was 
stopped by wild tribes, while Wilcox crossed the water parting 
towards Burma, and reached the banks of the Irrawaddy.^ 
From the point reached by Burlton on the Dihong, to the place 
where Manning crossed the Tsanpu, there is an interval of 
about 400 miles, and a difference of level of 11,000 feet, which 
is entirely unknown. 

On the south the Great Tibetan valley of the Tsanpu is 
bounded by the Central Bange of the Himalaya, the culmi¬ 
nating peaks of which are covered with eternal snow, while the 
sides bear the weight of enormous glaciers. But the snow line 
on the Central Chain is much higher than that on the Southern 
Himdlaya. As the snow is deposited by southerly winds it falls 
mainly on the culminating ridge which faces the south, and 
screens the central ridge behind it. Thus the snow line is 5000 
feet lower down on the Southern HimMaya than on the Central 
Chain. From this latter Bange many lofty saddles branch in 
several directions, in some places forming inland lakes, in 

* See p. 9. never answered by Klaproth, who died 

* See ‘Aeietio Researehes,’ zviii in 1885. Subsequently, both Pemberton 
p. 314, for the work of Wilooz and his and Hodgson received native informa- 
eolleague. In this paper Wilcox re- tion identifying the Brahmaputra and 
plied to Klaproth, and maintained that Oihong with the Tsanpu. 

the Dihong was the Tsanpu. He was 
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others direotiiig the course of rivers, either to the Tsanpu or 
through the gorges of the Southern Range. Most of the region 
between the Central and Southern Ranges is within the terri¬ 
tory of Tibet. Much of our knowledge of this part of the 
country is stiU dependent on the map compiled by D’Anville in 
1733, from the survey of the Lamas, and the rest is mainly 
derived from native explorers. 

To the eastward, in an entirely unknown country, the 
Central Range is drained by numerous tributaries of a great 
river, called the Lopra-cachu, which appear to break through 
the Southern Range and reach the plains of Assam, under the 
name of the Subanshiri, or Lohit. In this eastern part of the 
Central Range is also situated that remarkable lake of Falti, 
Peiti, or Yamdok-chu, which is delineated by D’Anville as sur¬ 
rounding a large central island, like a moat encircling a castle. 
But the western shore alone has been described, and Mr. Man¬ 
ning is the only Englishman who has ever seen it. Both he 
and the Pundit of 1866 describe it as being separated from the 
valley of the Tsanpu by a range of mountains, called the 
Ehamba-la,^ a spur from the Central Range; and the Pundit 
addsi, that the lake has no outlet. Our information respecting 
Lake Palti will be found condensed in a note to Mr. Manning’s 
narrative at page 244. 

To the westward of the Lopra-cachu basin there appears to 
be a high saddle, connecting the Central and Southern Ranges 
for the river of Painam, already referred to, flows north from 
the Chumalhari Peak to the Tsanpu, forcing its way through 
the Central Range. 

Farther westward our principal informant respecting the 
Central Range, and the region between it and the Southern 
BOirndlayas, is Colonel Montgomerie’s explorer of 1871, known 
as No. 9. 

West of the Painam basin various lofty spurs frrom the 

' The CbineM gaogn^hen, quoted by K]iq>ioth, neme the ELhamba-ls aa on 
the boundary between the jnoTinoee of U and Taang. 
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Gentnl Chain lead the drainage, fw a distance of 150 miles, 
into the Anm rirer, which breaks throngh the Southern Himi* 
laya into NepaL North of the Amn basin, and, like the Falti 
lake, encircled bf spurs from the Central Bange, is the Chomto* 
d(mg lake, about 20 miles in length and 16 broad, and without 
an outlet. It is not shown on the map of D’Anville, and was, 
therefore, discovered by No. 9 in 1871. This lake is 14,700 feet 
above the sea. The main chain of the Central Bange towers over 
the Chomto-dong lake on its northern side, and is crossed by 
the Lagnlnng-la pass 16,000 feet above the sea, where the' 
glacier ice is seen close to the road taken by travdlers. Ac¬ 
cording to No. 9 this part of the region between the Central 
and Southern Banges belongs to Sikkim, and the boundary 
between Sikkim and Tibet is on the Lagulung-la of the Central 
Bange. Tho Central Bange has also been crossed (by No. 9) 
by the Dango-la pass above the great Sakia monastery, and 
28 miles east of the Lagalung-la. The western branch of the 
Amn flows from west to east through an extensive plain, be¬ 
tween the Central and Southern Banges, called the Dingri^ 
Maidan, 13,900 feet above the sea, where there is a town of two 
hundred and fifty houses. The Dingri river is believed to rise in 
a large lake, which is shown but not named on D’Anville’s mi^, 
but which was heard of as the Dalgu-chu, 15,000 feet above the 
sea, by Colonel Montgomerie’s explorers. It has never been 
visited. Still farther to the west the Central Chain is crossed 
by the Taku-la pass,^ which has never been explored; the 
No-la pass, at a height 16,623 feet above the sea; and the 
Photu-la, at a height of 15,080 feet. The latter is just above the 
town of Loh-Mantang,^ a place of very considerable trade, and 
thousands of wild ponies find pasture on the slopes along the 
pass. 

In Eastern Nefal, farther west, the only pass with which 

> Tinkia of D’Anville. 

’ To the north of the Chinese post of Jonkapjong. 

* Mustang (?). 
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we lutTe become aocjaaiiited is that of Taklakhar, in the fp>vg 9 
of the Eamali. But the range in Enmaon and BoaaiJur 1^ 
been examined, and four passes have been explored.^ 

Thus the Central Range of the Him&Iaya has been crossed 
at six different points from east to west, within the region of 
which we are treating. First, at the gorge of the Fainam river, 
by Bogle, Turner, and Manning; next, at the Lagulung-la and 
Dong-la passes, by No. 9; next, at the No-la pass, by the Fundit 
of 1866; and lastly, at the Fhotu-la pass. Very magnificent 
views of its long line of glaciers and snowy peaks, forming a 
oontinuons chain, have been enjoyed by Dr. Hooker from the 
Donkia pass, by Bogle and Turner from the foot of Chumal- 
hari, by Manning looking back from the Ehamba-la, and by 
Colonel Montgomerie's explorers from many other points. 
From its northern face the ravines, opening into valleys, slope 
pretty reg^olarly to the Tsanpu. But to the south, the region 
between the Central and Southern ranges is broken by long 
parallel spurs and saddles of great height, in two instances 
completely encircling large lakes, in others leading the rivers 
for considerable distances in courses parallel to the axes of the 
chains, before they burst through one or other of them, and 
flow down the meridional slopes. 

Such is the topographical aspect of Great Tibet, or the 
provinces of U and Tsang, comprised in the valley of the Tsanpu, 
or upper Brahmaputra, and in the broken region parallel to it, 
and at a greater elevation, between the Central and Southern 
ranges. 

We next come to the consideration of the Southern Hima¬ 
laya’ and its chain of stupendous peaks, of the hydrography of 
its southern slope, and of the routes leading from India over its 
dangerous and little-known passes. 

* Two from Milun to Gkirtuk; oiio to whore the Sutlej breaks out of Tibe- 
from Badrinath,on the Ganges, to Gar- tan territory at Shipki. 
tuk; and one from Nilung tf» Guge; * Tho Bimola Mountains of D’An- 
besides the Dtilhousie route, which leads ville and tho Chinese geographers. 

Perliaps a misprint for Hiinola. 
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The portion of the Southern Him&laya between Great Tibet 
and India consists of a stupendons chain of snow-clad mountains, 
with a line of culminating peaks, and slopes deeply furrowed 
into alternate ravines and ridges, which gradually sink down 
into the valleys of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The distance 
from the culminating ridge to the plain averages about ninety 
miles; a breadth whicli Mr. Brian Hodgson describes by 
dividing it into three equal longitudinal zones: the lower com¬ 
prising the Dinlns, or Maris of Nepal, and the Duars of Bhutan, 
as well as the hhabur or sal forest, and the terai ; ^ the middle, 
between the Ohdns and the snow line; and the upper or alpine 
zone. The first ranges from, the plains to 4000 feet; the 
central, from 4000 feet to 10,000 feet; and the upper, from 
10,000 feet to 29,000 feet above the sea level. The amoxmt of 
heat and cold in these several zones depends almost entirely 
on the elevation, there being a diminution of temperature equal 
to 3° or 3i° Fa hr. for every thousand feet of height. But, as 
regards moisture, every movement to the west or north-west 
brings the traveller into a drier climate, and takes him farther 
and farther from the lino of the rainy monsoon. The ridges 
also, being in the direct line of the monsoon, check its progress, 
and their height has an effect on the amount of moisture in 
adjacent valleys. Thus there are great differences of climate 
in places of equal elevation. The character of the Himalayan 
slope is a perpetual succession of vast ridges with narrow 
intervening glens; and open valleys, such as that of Nepal, are 
very rare.® 

In ascending the gorges from the terai to the alpine 
ridges, the traveller passes through three zones of vegetation. 
In the lower region he finds splendid timber trees, such as 
the sal and aiseu, banyans and peepuls, bamboos and palms. 
The central slopes are clothed with oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, 

' Terai, or Titrai, lowlands or swampy * Geography of the Himilaya,’ p. 8, 
tracts at the base of the hills. See, fur note. 

the derivation of the woril, Hodgson's * See Mr. Brian Hodgson's ‘ Physical 

Geography of the Himilaya.’ 
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laurels, rhododendrons, cherry and pear trees, thorns, ashes, and 
elms; and the upper region is that of junipers, larches, yews, 
poplars, dwarf rhododendrons, hollies, birches, and willows. 
The fauna is also divided into ssones of altitude; and Mr. 
Hodgson * has given us an interesting account of the zoological 
distribution. 

In the direction of its length the Indian slope of that part of 
the Himalaya of which we now have to treat is properly divided 
according to its river basins. Commencing from the east, 
Nepal embraces the Eamali (or Ghagra), Gandak, and Kosi river 
systems, all affluents of the Ganges. Sikkim has the Tista 
and Am>machn, or Turea, rivers, and Bhutan is traversed by 
the feeders of the Minagaon, Sankos, Monass, and Lopra-cachu, 
or Subanshiri.* 

In the west of Nepal, the Earnali system consists of the rivers 
Kali (or Sarda), Sweti-ganga, Kamali, Behri, Sarju, and Bapti. 
Their sources lie between the Nanda-deri (2.5,693 feet) and the 
Dawala-giri Peak (27,693 feet); and in this pait of the main 
ridge one pass is known, leading from Nepal to Tibet, along 
the gorge of the Karnali river, by Ttiklakhar, in the Tibetan 
province of Ari. Both the Kali and Kaniali rise in the Central 
Himalaya, and force their way through the Southern Chain. 
The upper zone of the Eamali basin (Ghagra) is occupied by the 
district of Jumla or Yumilla. Lower down is the country of the 
former Baisi (or twenty-two) Bajahs, and the streams unite in 
the plain to form the Ghagra (Gogra). 

Central Nepal embraces the river system of the “Sapt 
Gandaki,” or seven Gandak rivers, called the Narayani, Seti- 
Gandak, Marsyanghi, Bnria Gandak, Tirsuli Gandak, and two 
others of less importance. Their sources li<} between the peaks 
of Dawala-giri (27,600 feet) and Dayabung (23,762 feet), and 
they converge to one point near Lora Ghat, within the hills, and 
flow down to the Ganges as the Gandak river. Four of these 
rivers, namely, the Kali Gandak, Kamuli Gandak, Bnria 

* ‘ Geography of the Himalaya,’ p. 16. * Or Lohit. 

• c 2 
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Gaadak, and Tiraoli Gandak, baye tbeir sources in the Central 
Bange, while the others drain the slopes of the Sonthem Hima¬ 
laya only. There are three passes over the Central Chain into 
Tibet by the gorges of the Ganduk rivers, namely, the Mnk- 
tinath pass, the riyer Narayani to Mantang (Mustang ?); 
the No-la, by the Bnria Gandak; and the Taku-la pass, by the 
Tirsnli Gandak. The country of the Gandaks is that of the 
former Chaubisi (twenty-four) Bajahs. 

Eastern Nepal is drained by the Eosi riyer system, con¬ 
sisting, like the Gandak, of seven main streams: the Milamchi, 
the Bhotia Eosi, the Tamba Eosi, the Likhu, the Ddd Eosi, the 
Amn, and the Tambur or Taraor. Their sources are included 
between the Bayabung (23,762 feet) and the Eangchan 
(28,158 feet), while Mount Eyerest (29,002 feet) towers above 
the left bank of the Aron. The Eosi rivers, after draining the 
Eiranti country in Eastern Nepal, including the districts of 
Ehatang and Chayanpur, unite witliin the hills into one stream, 
which flows through the Muning, or Terai region, and past 
Bijapflr, places often mentioned in Bogle’s narrative. The 
Bhotia Eosi and Arun rise in the Central Chain, and the 
Arun has a long Tibetan course before it bursts through the 
Southern Himalaya, and flows down to the Ganges. There are 
four passes from Nepal to Tibet by the Eosi rivers; one up the 
Bhotia Eosi, and by the Nilam pass and Euti, a place mentioned 
several times by Mr. Bogle; a second up the Aron river and 
by the Hatia pass; a third up the ravine of the Tambur river 
by Wallanchiin, and over the Tipta-la; and a fourth leads up 
the gorge of the Yangma, an alpine tributary of the Tambur, 
over the Eanglachan pass. 

The three Nepal basins drain the Indian slopes of the 
Himalaya for a distance of 800 miles. But the rivers which 
unite to form the Gogra, Gandak, and Eosi, most necessarily 
converge to three separate centres, leaving intervals on the 
lower slopes. In that between the Gandak and Eosi is the 
beautiful valley of Nepal, with the city of Eathmandii, watered 
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by the Bagmatti river. This fattens valley, sarronnded 
mountains, is 16 miles long and broad, and from 4200 feet to 
4700 feet above the sea. 

Bikldm, called Demo-jong in Mr. Bogle’s narrative, is 
drained by the river Tfsta, and its affluents, the Lachen and 
Laehnng, the Bnri Bangit, the Moing, the Bangri, and 
Bangcbn; and the Am>maohu rises near Pari-jong, at the foot 
of the Chumalhari Peak (23,920 feet), and flows through the 
Ghunlbi valley, which separates Sikkim from Bhutan. It con* 
tinues its course through the plains of Julpigori as the Tursa. 
Two passes, the Eongrarlama and Donkia, besides others at the 
heads of the Lachen and Lachung tributaries of the Tfsta, lead 
from Sikkim to Tibet; while Pari-jong, at the head of the 
Ghnmbi valley, is the pass used by Bogle, Turner, and Manning. 
The Chumbi valley belongs to Tibet, and not to- Sikkim; 
though the Sikkim Bajah has a house at Chumbi, and resides 
there during part of the year. The lofty spur dividing the 
Chumbi and Tfsta valleys, called the Chumbi Bange, is traversed 
by several passes, the Yak-la, Cho-la, and Jelep-la. From the 
eastern boundary of Chumbi, the states of Bhutan and Tawang 
extend nearly to the Lopra-cachu, a distance of about 200 miles, 
with an average width of 90 miles from the alpine passes of the 
Southern Himalaya to the plains of India. 

The dtfars of Bhutan—literally doon or approache8->em* 
brace the strip of land extending along the foot of the Bhutan 
mountains in Bengal and Assam, like the ierai or mwrmg of 
Sikkim and NepaL There are eighteen of these ddars or 
passes: eleven on the frontier of Bengal, and seven on that 
of Assam; the breadth of this dtiar tract being from ten to 
twenty miles, and the length 220 miles. The more southern 
firontiers are all partially under rice cultivation, but the inter¬ 
vening space to the foot of the mountains is occupied by dense 
and lofty forest, and heavy grass jungle. Several streams and 
rivers flow over pebbly beds from the gorges of the different 
defiles to the Brahmaputra. The most nortliero portion of the 
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dtiars presents a ragged, irregular surface, occasioned by tho 
spurs which project into the plain, and it is very malarious. 
The eleven Bengal diiars are Balim-kotta, Zamar-kotta, Cha> 
murchi, Lakbi, Buxa, Bhulka, Bara, Gumar, Bipu, Cherrung or 
Sidli, and Bagh or Bijni. The names of the seven Assam diiars 
are Buri Gumah and Balling, bordering on the Durrung.dis¬ 
trict; and Ghurkola, Baksha, Chapagnri, Chapaklamar, and 
Bijni, bordering on Eamrup. East of Durrung is the Bureah- 
|)arah Diiar held by the Tawang Rajah, a dependent of Tibet; 
and still farther east are tho wild tribes of Abors, Daflas, and 
31ishtnis, extending to and beyond the Dihong, wliose moun¬ 
tains, generally inaccessible, have recently been entered by our 
troops.' 

Above the diiais, up to the snowy ridge of the Southorn 
Himalaya, all Bhutan is a succession of lofty and nigged 
mountains separated by goiges, and a few valleys somewhat 
wider than the geuemlity of the ravines. The streams are 
numerous and rapid, in beds filled with huge boulders. 

There are three river systems in Bhutan besides that of the 
Ain-iuachu or Cluunbi, which flows through a portion of that 
Stiito on its way to the Brahmaputra. The first, from the west, 
is tho I’achu-Ohinchu, which is formed by several rivers. The 
raehii flows from a saddle near Pari-jong, waters the Paro 
valley, and joins tho Chiuchu. It was by the Pachu valley that 
Bogle, Turner, and Manning made their way into Tibet. The 
Chiuchu, receiving the Wangchu, flows through the valley of 
Tassisudon, and joins the Pachu. The united streams, in flow¬ 
ing down into Assam, are at first called the Paehu-Ohiuchu, and 
then tho Baidak and Minagaon. The next river system of 
Bhutan is the Machu, which flows past the winter palace of 
Punakha, and enters the plain as the Sankos. Lastly, by far 
the largest river of Bhutan, and .the one whoso tributaries 

' Ululcr tho command of Brigadier Survey of India, who accompanied 
BUfford, C.B. Sto a paper on the this expedition. (‘J. A. B. B.,’ xliv. 
“ Geology of the Dafla Hills,'’ by Major part ii.) 

Grnlwin Austen, of the Topographical 
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dnin the widest extent of country, is the Monass. Its basin 
occupies the eastern half of Bhutan. Inhere are four principal 
Monass affluents: the Matichu, which flows past Tongsu; the 
Tongchu, Korichu, and Monass.. Several paisees into Tibet are 
said to lead up the gorges of these rivers into the basin of the 
Lopra<ca(fliu. The region of ihe Monass is unexplored, except 
by Pemberton, and nothing is known beyond his route. Some 
of the peaks of the Bhutan Himalaya, eastward of Chumalhari, 
have, however, been measured from the Assam plain by Mr. 
Lane. One at the head the Matichu is 24,737 feet; and two 
twin peaks, at the head of branches of the Monass, are re¬ 
spectively 20,965 feet and 20,576 feet above the sea. 

The above topographical sketch is intended to embrace the 
regions with which the narratives in the present volume have 
to do; and to describe cursorily the orography and hydrography 
of Great Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. 

Travellers and systematic geographers have devoted a large 
share of attention to the structure of the great Himalayan mass, 
and, in my ‘ Memoir on the Indian Surveys,’^ I have given some 
account of the views of the physical character of the Himalaya 
formed by Herbert, Henry Strachey, Forbes Boyle, Cunningham, 
Thomson, Brian Hodgson, and Hooker. Mr. Hodgson has stated 
his view of the question with remarkable clearness, and his ex¬ 
planation of the hydrography of Nepal is a masterpiece of lucid 
description. Mr. Trelawney Saunders has also treated of the 
whole subject in his ‘Memoir of the Mountains and lliver 
Basins of India,’ and has illustrated his view of Himalayan 
geography by means of a large diagram which has not been 
published. But the Himdlayan portion of the beautiful and 
very clear maps of India which illustrate my ‘ Moral and 
Material Progress Keports for 1871-72 and 1872-73,’ are 
based upon the large diagram, the fix’s! attempt, of which I 
am aware, to give clear expression to the whole Himalayan 
system by means of cartographic illustration. Mr. Saunders 

• Page 247. 
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shows that tiie Him&laya cnlminates m two paraUel ranges 
raiming throogh their entire length, which I have called the 
Southern and Central Him&layan Chains, separated by a series 
of valleys. This view is in opposition to those very ably stated 
by Mr. Brian Hodgson, Dr. Thomson, Dr. Hooker, and others, 
who consider that the Southern Himalaya, with its line of snowy 
peak^ is not a true chain or eordUlera, becanse it is broken by 
the defiles through which rivers force their way, whose sources 
are on what I have called the Central Chain. They consider 
the Southern Himalaya to be not a chain, bnt a series of spurs 
from the Central Chain. It will at once be seen that this is not 
a question of fact, but of nomenclature, which would scarcely 
have arisen if the similar facts relating to otlier great mountain 
masses, such as the chains or cordilleras of the Andes, had been 
considered. When tliis is done it will be seen that a great chain 
of mountains, with a continuous series of culminating ridges 
and a continuous slope, is a chain, whether rivers force their 
way through its gorges or not, and that these phenomena of the 
Himalaya occur also in the Andes, which are nevertheless 
properly called cordilleras.^ 

Warren Hastings was the first to notice the striking analogy 
between the Andes and the Himalaya,’ after perusing the work 

■ Hr. Wilfred Heeley, in an other- eonthward. They arc not a oontinaouB 
wise admirable article on Tibet, in the snowy chain.” 

‘ Oalootta Beview ’ (July, 1874, p. 139), * All really efficient administrators 

oatries this theory of the broken chain vt the first order are geographers by 
to an extreme. He tells ns that the instinct, and Warren HasUngs was no 
Himalaya “ if not one continuous sirrra exception to the rule. Under his 
[prebahly meaning eordiUera^, hut rather auspices Surveying operations Were oare* 
a aeries of short parallel ranges running frilly fbsteied and enoonraged. Major 
sontii from the watershed [presumably Bminell, the father of Indian geoh 
meaning woterparttnp], and each having graphera, made his ihmoaa aurvvy of 
its highest peak near its southern ter- Bengal, and constmoted his maps of 
mination. The ridges may be joined tho Ghmgee and Brahmaputra, in the 
by spurs, and the passes into Tibet days of the first Qovemor-GleneraL Sir 
cross these, not the main mountain John Gall, the Surveyor-Oeneral, corn- 
crest.” Again, he quotes Dr. Hoidcer^ piled a general mapof India. Obkmel 
who says (' ^ <4. S. J,’ xx. p. 62), “ In Pcarse, the friend of Hastings, and his 
fUHrim the HinuUayas consist of meri- second in the dud with Frands, and 
dibnof ridges separated by water flowing Colonel Golcbrooke, took a series of 
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of H. de la Condamine.^ The analogj between the two gieat 
mountain madses of the old and new world is indeed most re¬ 
markable. Both consistof three parallel chains. In both great 
liyers have their sources in the i^er chain, and force their way 
throngh the other two. The cuesta of La Baya, separating the 
Talley of the Yilcamayu from the basin of Titicaca, is the coun¬ 
terpart of the Hariam-la saddle dividing the basin of the Sutl^ 
from the valley of the Brahmaputra. In both systems mnner- 
ous rivers rise in the central cordillera, and after lateral 
courses between the two, eventually force a way through the 
outer chain. The Southern Himalaya bears an exact analogy 
to the outer Andes which rise from the valley of the Amanon. 
Bofh have a low range at their feet, enclosing valleys or dhuns; 
both have deep gorges, separated by lofty ridges, which are 
spurs from a main chain of culminating snowy peaks; and in 
both several rivers rise in an inner central range, and force 
their way through profound ravines between the culminating 
summits. The rivers Mapiri and Chuqni-apu pierce the cot' 
dillera, flowing through chasms in beds 18,000 feet below the 
snowy peak of Illimani which almost overhangs one of them. 
Yet no one maintains that the "Cordillera Beal de los Andes” 
is not a chain of mountains 1 The analogy between the land of 
the Yncas and the plateau of Tibet may be carried still farther. 
In both the staple produce is wool, yielded by llamas, alpacas, 
and vicunas in Peru, and by sheep and shawl goats in Tibet. In 
both the beasts of burden are llamas or sheep needing a wide 
area of pasturage, and consequently numerous passes on their 
journeys, in order that a profitable trade maybe carried on with 
the low country. Both abound in the preciotis metals. In both 
the people cultivate hardy cereals, and species of cheuopodinm, 
called quAma in Peru, and bafftt in Tibet The people, too, have 
many beliefs and customs in common, down to that of heapiqg 

asinmomioftl obsenraiioni^ and mapped dart» and Blair wars aetitdy employed 
the oemntry along the coast from CSal- in preparing charts, 
cutta to Madras. Kor were marine * See p. 12. 

BurveyB neglected ; and Ritchie, Hud- 
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up huge piles of stones on the ciests of mountain passes; and 
the Tibetan is actuated by the same feeling ^rhen he mutters 
his Om mam padmi hum,^ as the Peruvian when, on passing 
a heap of stones, he bows and reverentially exclaims, Apae^ieta 
mvdhhanil* 

The analogy pointed out by Warren Hastings, and which I 
have ventured to carry a little farther, strikingly suggests the 
importance of taking a comprehensive view of such questions as 
those of the physical structure of a great mountain range, or of 
the best means of establishing commercial intercourse between 
inhabitants of a lofty plateau difficult of access, and those of 
tropical valleys separated by snowy mountains. If the frightful 
gorges of the Andes did not prevent the Yncas from exchanging 
the products of the nerras for the coca of the montanas, there 
is nothing that a wise policy may not overcome to binder the 
Lamas of Tibet and the Eulers of India from establishing a 
friendly interchange of commodities between the lofty plateaux 
of the one, and the fertile tropical valleys of the other. 

The inhabitants of Tibet belong to the great Mongolian 
family, and they are described by Hue’ as a people with small, 
contracted, black eyes, thin beard, high cheek bones, flat noses, 
wide mouths, and thin lips. The skins of the upper classes are 
as white as those of Europeans, but the ordinary complexion is 
tawny. They are of middle height, and combine agility and 
suppleness with force and vigour. They are said to be generous 
and frank, brave in war, religious, and fond of display. They 
must be hardy mountaineers, and have developed most of the 
natural resources of their country. They have domesticated 
the yak, breed ponies in large numbers, sheep and goats, 
cultivate such cereals as will ripen in their climate, work the 

1 ^^OhJ Oie jeweiin the lotus. Amen!^ who enables me to raise this bnrdeOy 
equivalent to our ** Pater noster qui es m and who grants me strength to ascend 
coelo.^ such ragged heights as these/’ (See 

3 Quiohua words, meaning literally, my trandatlon of the * Gommentarios 

offer thanks that this has been carried; ** Beales de los Ynoas, por el Ynoa Gar- 
or, as the Ynoa explains it, give cilasBO la Vega,’i. p, 117.) 
thanks and make an offering to Him * ii. p. 141. 
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precious metals, and are skilfnl weavers and pottera. Their 
language is said to be more nearly allied to that of Burma than 
to any other of the same group but it has not yet been ex¬ 
haustively studied.’' It is now .confined to the valleys of the 
Tsanpu, Upper Indus, Sutlej, and Chenab. The early history 
of the Tibetans, before the introduction of Buddhism, is probably 
quite fabulous; although there is some trace of the old religion 
of Tibet lingering in the eastern province of Earn. It is called 
the Bon or Pon religion, and appears to have been a worship ai 
the powers of nature, with a creed identical with the Chinese 
doctrine of Taosse.^ The people still have deities of the billa^ 
the trees, the dales, and lakes. 

It was centuries after the death of Sakya Muni in India, in 
543 B.O., that the light of his doctrine spread over the Tibetan 
plateau. The disciples of Buddha long had to contend against 
opposition in their own country; their religion of peace and good¬ 
will, not to man only, but to all the animated creation, was very 
gradually accepted, and it was more than three centuries b^ore 
the famous Eing Priyadarsi, or Asoka, made Buddhism the re¬ 
ligion of the State in India. Then a new era dawned upon the 
world. Former inscriptions of emcient kings that have been 


’ The Jesuit and Capuchin fathers 
who were iu Lhasa in the last century 
studied the Tibetan language, and their 
records enabled Giorgi to publish his 
^Alphabetum Thibetanum' at Borne, 
in 1759. In 1826, F. Bchroter brought 
out a Tibetan - English dictionary, 
edited by John Marsliman, which was 
published at the Sorampore Press, and 
followed by the grammar and diction- 
ary of J. J. Bchmidt, in 1839. Mean¬ 
while, that learned and indefatigable 
scholar, Osoma de Koros, produced n 
grammar and dictionary of Tibetan, at 
Calcutta, in 1834. There are also the 
grammar of Ph. Ed. Foucaux, and the 
*Tibettoohe Btudien* of A. ^iefner. 
In 1866b the Moravian missionary, 
H. A. Jaschko, published his grammar 


and small dictionary, lithogr^>lied in 
British Lahoul; and he oommeiioed 
the publication of a more complete 
Tibetan lexicon in 1871. 

^ General Cunningham says that it 
resembles English in the similarity in 
sound of many words, and in that words 
are not spelt as they are pronounced. 
In Tibetan, to bring is brang ; can is 
hyan; dull is dal; thick is tuk ; wool is 
wal; lump is Ihumpo (Iwnbo ); there is 
der; here is dir ; rogue is rog, (* Ladak,’ 
p. 388.) 

• The question of the Pan religion of 
Tibet is discussed by Colonel Yule in 
his edition of ‘ Maroe Polo,^ i, pp. 815- 
319. (See also Cunningham'h‘Ladak,' 
p.358.) 
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laborioosly’ dedphered. record bloody victoriea and mthless 
oonqnests. Bat the rock and pillar edicts of the Bajah Priya* 
darn ' incnlcate goodness, virtue, piety, and kindness to animalB; 
and they ordain the introduction of a general system of instruo* 
ti(m in moral conduct, and the establishment of medical dispen¬ 
saries throughout the empire. It was Asoka or Priyadarsi who 
first sent missionaries beyond his fi^ntiers to spread the glad 
tidings of Dharma, or religion, among distant peoples. His son 
Makinda brought the sacred canon to Ceylon,’ t<^etfaer with 
the Pali language of Magadha, in which it was first taught; 
and in that island Buddhism has been preserved in its purest 
and most primitive form.’ At about the same time the new 
religion was introduced into Ladak, Khotan, Afghanistan, and 
the countries of the Oxus valley; and it reached China at about 
the commencement of the Christian era. But it seems clear 
that Great Tibet remained in darkness for some centuries later, 
though almost surrounded by the peace-giving light of Dharma. 

The routes taken by the Chinese pilgrims to India show 
that Tibet was at that time still in outside darkness. When, 
in the beginning of the fifth century,* Fa-Hian, the heroic 
Buddhist monk, and his four companions, set out from China 
to visit the sacred sites in India, and to obtain copies of the 
Scriptures, they took the circuitous road to the north of 
Tibet, and reached Khotan, tlien a stronghold of Buddhist 
culture. The farther route of Fa-Hian was over the Pamir and 
Hindu Kush, and across the Swat valley—that region which 
has lately been found to be so rich in Buddhist sculptures—to 
the Punjab. Two centuries later, the route of the other pilgrim, 
whose narrative has been preserved, Hiuen Thsang, also avoided 
Great Tibet* by a still wider circuit. He travelled over Tsun- 

* See my ‘Uemdr on the Indian * m. 816. 

SniT^’ p. 177, for aopie acoonnt of * See the introdnetioa to Mr. Ohil- 

the lahoon of Junes Prinsep and his dess’s Pali Dioti<mai 7 . 
feUow-workers. in deciphering the * a.d. 899-414. 

Piiyndaiii edicts, and for references to ^ A.i>. 629-648. 
mem complete sonrees of infonnation. 
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garia to tiie valley of tiie Jaxartes, cnwsed theOzna into Balkh, 
and ratered Elabul by tiie Bamian pass, finding the religion of 
Buddha in a flourishiug atate along the whole oi hia route. 

It was, indeed, at about*the period of Hinen Thaang’a 
journey that Buddhism first began to find its way into Tibet, 
both from the direction of China and that of India; but it came 
in a very difibrent form from that in which it reached Ceylon 
aeveral centuries earlier. Traditions, metaphysical specula¬ 
tions, and new dogmas had overlaid the original Scriptures with 
an enormous collection of more recent revelation. Thus ISbet 
received a vast body of truth, and could (mly assimilate a 
portion for the establishment of a popular belief! Since the 
original Scriptures had been conveyed into Ceylon by the son 
of Asoka, it had been revealed to the devout Buddhists of 
India that their Lord had created the five Dhyani or celestial 
Buddhas, and that these had created five Bnddbisatwas, or 
beings in the course of attaining Buddha-hood. The Tibetans 
took firm hold of this phase of the Buddhistic creed, and their 
distinctive belief is that the Buddhisatwas continue to remain 
in existence for the good of mankind by passing through a 
succession of human beings from the cradle to the grave. This 
characteristic of their faith was gradually developed, and it was 
long before it received its present form; but the succession of 
incarnate Buddhisatwas was the idea towards which the Tibetan 
mind tended from the first. At the same time, as Max Muller 
says: *'The most important element of the Buddhist reform 
has always been its social and moral code, not its metaphysical 
theories. That moral code, taken by itself, is onei of the most 
perfect which the world has ever knownand it was this bless¬ 
ing that tlie introduction of Buddhism brought into Tibet. 

It is said that a native king established the seat of govern¬ 
ment at Lhasa in 617 a.d. ; that he married a Chinese princess 
of the Buddhist persuasion, and that he sent his minister to 
India, who returned with the great body of truth o(mtained in 
the Buddhist canonical Scriptures, framed the Tibetan alphabet 
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from the DeTBUagari of India, and commenced the translation 
of the canon from Sanscrit into the language of the country.^ 
For ft long time there was a struggle for supremacy between 
the <dd nobility and the new hierarchy, in which, after several 
vicissitndes, the Buddhist monks gained the ascendancy. 

It was during this early period of Buddhist rule in Tibet 
that the first European visited the country. We are indebted 
to Colonel Yule’ for a complete knowledge of the adventurous 
journey of Friar Odoric of Pordenone, between a.d. 1316 and 
13301 It was on his return from Cathay that, after tmvelling 
many days through Kansan, the modem Siiensi and Szecbuen, 
he came to the chief and royal city of Tibet, obviously Lhasa, 
all built with walls black and white. He tells ns that, in this 
^y, no one dare to shed the blood of any, whether man or beast, 
and that there dwells the Alas$i,^ which in their tongue is the 
Pope. More than three centuries elapsed before another European 
visited Lhasa, and momentous events took place in the interval. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century a great reforming 
Lama arose in Tibet, named Tsong-khapa, who proved to be an 
incarnation of one of the Dhyani Buddhas, named Amitabha. 
He was bom near Lake Kokonor in 1358, and died in 1419. 
Tsong-khapa built and took up his abode in the Galdan monas¬ 
tery, near Lhasa, of which he was the first khanpo or abbot, and 
where his body lies. He forbade clerical marriages, prohibited 
necromancy, and introduced the custom of frequent conferences 
among the Lamas. His reforms led to a schism in the Tibetan 
church. The old sect, which resisted all change, adhered to 
their dress, and are called Shammars, or Dukpas, and Red 
Gaps. Their chief monastery is at Sakia-jong, and they retain 
supremacy in Nepal and Bhutan. The reformers adopted a 

* It had previously been translated the ponderous erudition of Giorgi 

from Pali, the old language of Maga- (• Alpbabetuin Tibctunum,* p. 688), 
dha, into Sanscrit. discusses the probable meaning and 

* * Cathay, and the Koad Thither,* derivation of tins word Abasai, used by 

i. p. 146. Odoric (ubi sup. p. 149, note). 

* Colooei Yule, after putting aside 
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yellow dress, and are distinguished as the Yellow Cap, or 
Gelupka sect; since the days of Tsong-khapa they have been 
in the ascendant in Tibet. 

Gedun-tubpa, another great reformer, is said to have re¬ 
ceived the spirit of Tsong-khapa in 1419, and to have died in 
1474. He built the monastery at Teshn Lumbo in 1445, and 
it was in the person of this perfect Lama, as he was called, that 
the system of perpetual incarnation commenced. He was him¬ 
self the incarnation of the Bnddhisatwa Fadma Pani, and on 
hb death he relinquished the attainment of Buddba-hood that 
he might be bom again and again for the benefit of mankind. 
When he died, his successor was found as an infant, by the 
possession of certain divine marks. 

Thus arose the two powerful Abbots of Galdan and Teshu 
Lumbo, both of the Gelupka or Yellow sect; but the former 
were soon eclipsed by the superior piety and learning of the in¬ 
carnations of Teshu Lumbo; and the sixth in succession of 
those incarnations made himself master of all Tibet, and founded 
the successions of the Dalai and Teshu Lamas as they now 
exbt. This wsts Navang Lobsang. He rebuilt the palace or 
monastery of Potala, at Lhasa, in 1643, and in 1650 he visited 
the Emperor of China, and accepted the designation of Dalai 
(or ocean) Lama.. After a long reign he went away to reappear 
as two infants, if not three; for, although he was the fifth 
Teshu Lama, he was the first Dalai; and since his time there 
have been two great incarnations of equal rank: the Dalai Lama 
at Potala, who is an incarnation of the Bnddhisatwa Avalo- 
kiteswara (or Padma Pani); and the Teshu Lama at Teshu 
Lumbo, the incarnation of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha, and 

of Tsong-khapa, who was himself the incarnation of Ami¬ 
tabha. The Dalai Lama also has the title of Gyalba BimbocbA 
or “the Gem of Majesty;” and the Teshu Lama that of 
Panchen Rimboche, or “the Gem of Learning.” When the 
Taithis assume political functions they are also Gyalpo or king; 
but the regency at Lhasa is generally held by a vicegerent or 
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temporal sovere^, called the Gesub Rimbooh4, or Nomen* 
khan. The death of the first Dalai Lama sraa concealed at 
Lhasa for no less than sixteen years, by an ambitious Nomen. 
khan, and two false Lamas were set up afterwards. In 1717 an 
army of Dsnngarians, or Eleutbs, stormed Lhasa,^ and the 
Nomen-khan was murdered; but at length, in 1720, Eang-hi, 
the Emperor of China, exerted his power to restore order, and 
the true Dalai Lama, named Lobsang Ealsang, was duly 
installed. Two Chinese Political Residents, or Ambas, with 
an adequate force, were, however, permanently established at 
Lhasa, at the same time. 

There is another incarnate Bnddhisatwa, in the person of a 
Grand Lama, whose influence extends over Mongolia, but whose 
existence has generally been ignored in English histories of 
Tibetan Buddhism. This is the Taranath Lama,* whose snc- 
cession commenced in the middle at the sixteenth century, 
certainly, if not eailier; for a Taranath Lama, who was born 
in 1575, completed a work on Buddhism, in the Tibetan 
language, in 1608. The Taranath Lama was also known as the 
Je-tsun-tampa,* or, according to the Abbe Hue, Guison-tamba.* 
Hue tells us that the Guison-tamba fonnerly had his seat at a 
place called Eoukou-Ehotou, or ‘‘Blue Town,” beyond the Great 
Wall of China, and near the northern bend ^ the Yellow River. 
When the Emperor Eang-hi (1662-1723) was engaged in his 
campaign against the Ealmuks, or Eleutbs, he paid a visit to 
the Gnison-tamba, and owing to some fancied want of respect 
on the part of the holy mmi, one of the Emperor's officers drew 
‘ An account of the extatordinaty translation aad notes by Profenor Was* 
inarch of the Dsungarians is given by ritjew, and also with a German traus- 
Father Palladius of the Bussian Peking lation by Professor Sohlefner .—" TSra* 
Mission, in one of his articles on Ohiua nAth» de Doct. Buddh. in India propa- 
in 1848. gationenarratio. CkmtextiunTibeticnm 

‘lam indebted for the research re* e codd. Petropol. Ed. Ant. Schiefner. 
xpecting the Taranath Lama to Mr. Petropoli, 1868.” 

Trelawney Saunders. The text of * Schiefiier’s German translation of 
the work, referred to in the text, was Wassiljew’s Russian translation of 
printed in Tibetan, frmn four manu* * Taranath,’ pp. 26-28. 
scripts, for the Imperial Academy of ‘ Hue; i. pp. 83,87, IIS; ii. p. 18. 
St. Petersburg, in 1868, with a Russian 
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his «word and killed him. This violenoe caused a tumult, and 
soon afterwards it was amnounced that the Guison>tamba had 
reappeared among the Ehalkas,* who threatened to avenge his 
former death. The Emperor engaged the diplomatic interpo* 
sition of the Dalai Lama, who succeeded in pacifying the 
Khalkaa But it was arranged that the future births of the 
Gnison-tamba should bo found in Tibet, so that the Ehalkas 
might not again have a sympathizing fellow-countryman as 
their high-priest. 

The present seat of the Taranath Lama, in the Ehalka 
country, is an immense monastery, with more than ten 
thousand monks, at Urga Kuren, on the Tula river, a de¬ 
scription of which is given by the Abbe Hue,* who visited the 
place. There is now a Bussian Consul permanently resident at 
Urga. 

Thus there are three great and influential incarnations of 
the Yellow sect: the Dalai Lama, the Teshn Lama, and the 
Taranath Lama. Tlie latter is alluded to several times by 
Mr. Bogle,® and also by Captain Turner.* A fourth may pro¬ 
bably be added in the person of the Changay Lama or High 
Priest of Peking, mentioned by Bogle.® 

^ This name is derived from the river itinerary from Lhasa to Urga, giving 
Ehalka. It came into use when the the route taken by the Urga Khutuktn, 
Mongol or Yuen dynasty of China was or Taranath Lama, collected by M. 
driven fri>m the throne in 1368, and Shishmaroff, the Russian Consul at 
found a new home on the banks of the Urga. Again, in the ‘ Geographical 
Ehalka (De Guigne's * Hist, des Huns,' Magazine ’ for March, 1875, an account 
iii. p. 234). These princes, descended is quoted from the ‘Journal de St. 
A’om Jingis Khan, through Kublai Petersburg * of the journey of anotlier 
Khan, who founded the Yuen dynasty new birth of tlio Taranath Lama (or 
in 1279, are now represented by the Urga Kliutuktii) from Lliasa to Urga. 
Khans of Tuohetu, Sannoin, Tsetsen, Bee, for the journey of the eighth 
and Sassak u, who rule over the four Guison-tamba from Lhasa to Urga, the 
Khalka Khanates in outer Mongolia, ‘Peking Gazette’ for 1874, pp. 68, 74, 
near the Russian frontier, under the and 124 (Shanghai. 1875). 

Emperor of China. -* See pp. 98, 110, and 134. 

• The Abbd Hue met one of the new * See Turper, p. 273, where he men- 

births of the Gnison-tamba (Taranath) tions the intercourse between the Tanb> 
journeying from Urga to Lhasa* in nath and the Russian Government; 
1844. In the * Geographical Magazine * and pp. 279 and 314. 
for April, 1874, there is a notice of an ’ See p. 130. 
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Under the incarnate Lamas there is an order of Buddhist 
ecclesiastics in Tibet, China, and Mongolia, called 
who also have divine incarnation; and indeed Mr. Brian 
Hodgson considers that the term is a Tatar equivalent for the 
divine Lama of the Tibetan tongue.' There also appears to be 
at least one female incarnation, in the person of the abbess of a 
convent on the island in Lake Falti, whose acquaintance was 
made by Mr. Bogle. The professed monks or clergy, subordinate 
to the holy and sacred Ininas, are also called lamas, and are 
very numerous in Tibet. All who have taken vows of celibacy 
are called gedun. A professed monk is gylong; a neophyte, 
getshul; a nun is anni. They are bareheaded, though those of 
high rank wear caps; their hair is cut short, and they are 
dressed in a yellow robe and high leathern boots, with the mendi¬ 
cant’s food bowl and tlie prayer wheel in their hands. They are 
collected in vast monasteries scattered over the country, the 
largest and most numerous lieing round the city of Lhasa. The 
Galdan * and Potala monasteries have already been mentioned. 
The valley of Lhasa also contains the Sara monastery, with 
5500 lamas; the Muru® and Kamoche monasteries,at the north 
end of Lhasa; the Chumuling, at the north-west comer; the 
Tankyaling, at the west end; the Kontyaling monastery, about 
a mile to the west of the city; the Chochuling, and the Debang 
monastery, which is the most important. These monasteries 
contain many thousands of lamas, and similar establishments 
are scattered not only in the inhabited valleys, but over the 
wildest parts of Great Tibet. 

The monasteries are called Gonpas; the Lama’s house, 
Lahrang ; and the temple, consisting of a room full of images 
and pictures, Lha-Jchang. The Bung-ten is a relic repository 
(the Stwpa of India), and the votive piles of stones or dykes, from 
a few feet to half a mile in length, covered with slabs, and stuck 
over with banners inscribed with the Tibetan prayer, Om, mani 
padmi hum, are called Mani. The images of Buddha are always 

^ See p. 11, and compare Giorgi, * Alpliabetuiu Tibetanum/ 

* Hue, ii. p. 219. • Ibid, 
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seated, with the right hand resting on the knee, the left on the 
lap and holding the alms dish, the body painted yellow, or gilt, 
and the hair short and curly, and painted blue. They are of 
all sizes, and there are other linages of beings connected with 
Buddhistic ideas. 

Tlie services consist of recitations and chanting of the 
Sutras or precepts, and rules of discipline, to the sound of musical 
instruments, trumpets, drums, cymbals, and chunk shells. The 
tunes are impressive and solemn, incense is burnt during the 
services, and there are offerings of fruits and grain to Buddlia 
and to the Buddlnsatwus, especially to Avalokiteswara, who is 
incarnate in the Dalai Lama. Mystical sentences and titles of 
Buddha arc also recited. The bell is used during the per¬ 
formance of service; and the prayer wheels—metal cylinders, 
containing printed prayers in rolls with the axes prolonged to 
form handles—are in constant use, not only during the service, 
but on ev(Ty occasion, being fixed in rows on the walls of 
temples, near villages, and in streams to be turned by water. 
Tlie prayer wheels have been in use for more than a thousand 
years, for they are mentioned by the pilgrim Fa-Hian.^ 

The Tibetans possess a vast literature, including all the 
Buddhist canon of Scripture translated from the Sanscrit, the 
* Tripitaka,’ or three baskets of precepts, and other works, one 
list of which has been given by Csoina de Koros. For many 
centuries they have ImoAvn the art of printing, by means of 
engraved stereotyped wooden blocks, which last for a century. 
Thus not only prayers and invocations are printed on sheets of 
Tibetan paper made from the Dajjhne cannahina,^ and on 

' A good deiil that is curious ri> c'<»urse be consulted (Triibner, 1874), 
spcctiiig the religion of Tibet will be and Ounningliam’s ‘Ladak,* p. 356. 
found in ‘Tibetan Buddhism, illus- - Colonel Sykes exhibited some large 
trated by Literary Documents and Ob- sheets of Nepal paper at the Great 
jects of Religious Worship,’ by Emil Exhibition of 1851, made from the 
Schlagintweit, LL.D. (Triibner, 1863). inner bark of the Jhihnc BhohM^ or 
See also ‘ Die Religion des Buddha rtnmnhim, Mr. Hf>dgson has given an 
und ihre Entsteluing ’; and ‘Die account of the uses of this plant, which 
liimaische Hici-archie und Kirche,’ C- is abundant in the Himalaya, in the 
F. Kbppcii (Berlin, 1857, 1859). Mr. ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Brian Hodgson’s ‘Essays* should of Ikngnr for 1832 (i. p. 8). He also 
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banners for display on the Mania, but yoluminous works, so 
that each monastery possesses a library of Buddhistic lore. 
The lamas of Tibet also excel as workers in metal and 
modellers in clay, designing leaves and flowers of exquisitely 
delicate workmanship. 

While the Gelupka, or Yellow sect, is in the ascendant in 
Tibet, the adherents of the older, but now heretical Bed sect, 
still have a large monastery at Sakia-jong,’‘ and have retained 
supremacy among the Buddhists in Nepal and Bhutan, on the 
slopes of the Southern Himalaya. In the welhwooded and moist 
gorges of the Cis-nivean Himalaya, the country was occupied, in 
very ancient times, by people of Tibetan descent, especially in 
the upper and middle zones; while lower down, and bordering 
on the plains of India, the tribes are of more mixed race. 

Mr. Brian Hodgson, who is unrivalled in his knowledge of 
the Cis-nivean Himalayan races, divides the inhabitants of the 
region between the Kali and the Monass into ten tribes, the Cis- 
Himalayan Bhotias or Tibetans in the upper zone, the Sienwar, 
Gurung, Magar, Murmi, Newar, Kirati, and Limbu, in Nepal; 
the Lepcha in Sikkim, and Lhopa or Dukpa^ (Bhutanese) in 
Bhutan. 

The aborigines of Nepal survive in two wild forest tribes, 
called Chepang and Kusunda, dwelling in the dense jungle of 
the central region, of which Mr. Hodgson has given a very 
interesting account.^ But ()ie people of Tibetan or Mongolian 
race made their way over the numerous passes, and established 
themselves in the deep gorges and forest-covered slopes of 

describes the method of ranking the ' The Abbot of the Bed Cap mo- 
paper, which is remarkable • for its nostery at Sakia, in Tibet, has the 
toughness as well as for its smoothness, title of Gongso Bimbochd (Turner 
Among Mr. Bogle’s papers there are p. SIS.) ’ 

several long letters from the Teshu * Llio is the native name of Bhutan. 
Lama, written 4)n this paper, in tlm Lhopa is therefore a territorial desig- 
enrsive Tibetan character. Transla- nation, while Dnkpa refers to their 
tions of two of these documents will belonging to the Bed Cap sect 
be found in the Appendix. (See also * “On the Chepang and Knsonda 
Boyle’s ‘ Fibrous Plants of India.’ Tribes of Nepal.’’ (• J. A. S. B,’ 1857.) 

p. 812.) 
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Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutaa not later than in tke fifth century, 
for the occupation certainly took place before the introduction 
of Buddhism into Tibet The Magars people the lower part of 
the hills in Western Nepal, ai^d are men of great bodily vigour 
and mental activity, but cruel and treacheroua The Gurungs 
are a pastoral people, addicted to arms, frequenting the alpine 
regions in summer. The Newars inhabit the valley of Nepal. 
They are peaceful agriculturists and traders, and are more 
advanced in the arts than the other tribes: their chiefs, of a 
family called Mai, having been the rulers of the country before 
the Gorkha conquest. The Murmis are a low caste tribe in the 
mountainous parts of Nepal proper. The Kirats were a war¬ 
like and enterprising people, but very rude, occupying Eastern 
Nepal; and the Limbus form a tribe settled in the country of 
the Kirats. 

When the successive Muhammadan invasions spread terror 
over the plains of India, and caused the destruction of many 
native dynasties, numerous princes and their followers took 
refuge, with attendant Brahmans, in the Nepal hills, and re¬ 
ceived the name of ParbcUiya, or Mountain Hindus. The wild 
native tribes were gradually converted to Hinduism, and the 
chief wauirior families were admitted as belonging to the lisha- 
triya, or Bajput caste. From them, and from the offspring of 
Brahmans and native women, sprang the numerous and now 
predominant Khas tribe of Nepal, and in the course of centuries 
the Khas language became a corrupt form of Hindi. The Ehas 
were spread over the Chaubisya region, and, with the Gurungs 
and Magars, form the military race of Nepal, now known, from 
the small State which led them to conquest, as Gorkhas.^ In 
Mr. Hodgson’s opinion they are by far the best soldiers in Asia, 
possessing love of enterprise, and confirmed military habits, 
combined with susceptibility to discipline. 

The Newars were a more peaceful and civilized people, 

' The town of Gorkha is about 60 of the roy^ family, Gorkhanath, who 
miles W.X.W. of Kathmandu. The also gave his mimo to our district of 
uamo is derived from that of the deity Gorakpdr. 
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among whom Buddhism of the Bed sect continued to prevail. 
They inhabit the valley of Kepal, which is about 16 miles long 
and broad, and 4200 to 4700 feet above the sea. The Mai 
dynasty of Newar encouraged the arts, agriculture, and com¬ 
merce, and in their time a flourishing trade was carried on 
between Tibet and the plains of India, through the passes of 
Nepal. The sixth king of the Mai dynasty, at his death, di¬ 
vided his dominions into three principalities with capitals within 
the valley, Kathmandu, Lalita Patan, and Bbatgaon. In these 
towns there were mints for coining money, and they seem to 
have formed centres of trading enterprise in the seventeenth 
and first half of the eighteenth century. The Kashmiri mer¬ 
chants carried their goods by Ladak to Kuti, at the head of the 
pass, to procure wool; and their manufactures went thence partly 
for use in Tibet, partly to China by Sining, smd partly to Patna 
by the valley of Nepal. Tibet merchants brought woollen 
cloths, ponies, shawl goats, yaks, sheep, musk, salt, borax, gold, 
silver, aud paper to Kathmandu, and the lamas sent much 
bullion to the Nepal mints. From India came cotton cloth, 
cutlery, glassware, coral, pearls, spices, camphor, betel, aud 
hardware, which were passed on, from Nepal, over the passes to 
Tibet.* 

As long ago as in 1583,Balph Fitch, a traveller who visited 
India at that time, had evidently heard of the trade which then 
flourished between Tibet and Bengal.” His quaint account of 
this trade leaves no doubt as to the region and the people he 
has in his mind. The trade in musk, earnbaU (evidently the 
blankets still imported), silk, and agates; the use of the cow- 
tails; the nmnesof Bootanier and Booteah; the mention of lofty 
mountains; the merchants coming from China, Tatary, and 
Persia, all prove that Balph Fitch had heard an account, and 
a correct account, of the intercourse which then prevailed 
between India and Tibet, through the passes of Bhutan and 
Nepal. 

' Buchaiiftn Hamilton, p. 2i;S. 


* ‘ Hakluyt's Voyages,’ ii. p. 857. 
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3316 Lepdutf of Sil^ni are ruled by a chief oi thw owi^ 
have retained the Buddhist religion, and have generally been 
subject to Tibet But the fiercer mountaineers of Bhutan have 
long maintained virtaal independence. Savage and illiterate, 
they have preserved but vague traditions of their history, and 
the account given by Mr. Bogle is prol»bly as historical as any 
other.^ Hr. Eden received a somewhat different account; ac^ 
cording to which the present Bhutanese only overran the country 
about three centuries ago, when they found it occupied by a 
people from Euch Bahar, whom they conquered. The invaders 
were Tibetan soldiers, over whom a lama of the Bed sect, named 
Dupgain Sbeptun, acquired paramount influence, as Lama Bim> 
bochS, or Dharma Bajah. On his death, the spirit of Sheptdn 
became incarnate in a little child at Lhasa, ^o was conveyed 
to Bhutan. When this child grew up, he confined himself to 
spiritual concerns, and appointed a regent, called the Bob 
Bajah, to perform all administrative functions. But the real 
power has long been in the hands of the military governors or 
Penlos of East and West Bhutan, whose capitals are respectively 
at Tongso and Paro. 

The Muhammadan conquests in Hindustan tended to check 
the formerly unfettered intercourse between Tibet and the valley 
of the Ganges, through the passes of the Southern Himalayas, 
as Mr. Bogle was told by the Teshu Lama; but this obstacle 
was by no means permanent, and the commercial enterprise of 
the Newars and Kashmiris brought the land of the peaco'loving 
TAtwAn into friendly intercourse with peoples whose countries 
extend from the fix)ntiers of Siberia to the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Yet an interval of three centuries elapsed, from the time of 
Father Odorio of Pordenone, before another European set his 
foot on the soil of Great Tibet. 

The present Manchu dynasty (TarTsing) of China, founded 
by Shun-che in 1651, has produced two emperors of great 

> PftgeB S3 and 191. 
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who enjc^ed unssoally long Irres. reined 

£rom 1662 to 1728, and liad the wisdom to admit Gatholio 
priests into China, and to ntUise their scientific knowledge. 
Eienrlnng, who ruled oyer the Chinese empire from 1786 to 
1796, was also a prince of great oapaoity; and the ascendency 

China over Tibet was iiilly established doring these reigns. 
Yet it was from the side not of Chma, but of India that 
Europeans first penetrated into Tibet, in the guise of mission* 
aries. The Jesuit, Antonio Andrada, in 1624> set out from 
Agra to scale the appalling mountains, the snowy pinnades of 
which were visible from the plains of India. He climbed the 
terrific passes to the source of the Ganges, and eventually, after 
fearfiil sufierings, reached the shores of the sacred lake of 
Mansarowar, the source of the Sutlej. Thence the undaunted 
missionary found his way over the lofty passes to Budok, and 
eventually, by way of Tangut, to China. He was the first 
European to enter Tibet after Friar Odoric of Fordenone, in 
1325, just three centuries earlier.^ 

The next journey, that of Fathers Grueber and Dorville, was 
still more remarkable, for these enterprising missionaries suc¬ 
ceeded in passing from China, through Lhasa, into India. John 
Grueber was bom at Lintz, in Austria, in 1620, and becoming 
a Jesuit, was sent from Borne to Macao in 1657, proceeding 
thence to Peking. He was ordered to return to Europe, to 
receive instructions from the general of the order at Borne, but 
all the ports were closed by a Dutch fieet. He therefore 
resolved to attempt the journey by land. Setting out^ with 
Father Dorville as a companion, in June, 1661, he travelled by 
way of Sining, crossed the Tangut desert, and reached Lhasa in 
six months from Peking. There he remained two months and 
in his letters he describes the worship of the Dalai Lama, and 

> The Jesuit Antonio Andn^n wee appeaKd at Lisbon in 1626. It was 
bom in 1080, and went to India as translated into Fienoh in 1688, and a 
a missionary. After his memorable new edition appeared at Fhris in 179^ 
jonmey to China he returned to Goa, in the *Beoueil de Voyages du Thibet,* 
and dM there in 1684. His narrative MM. V6taa et Billecocq. 
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tile zeligiolu qrstom of the Baddhuta. Thence he made his way 
alcmg aroate, l^tcmnendons precipices, into Nepal; crossing tiie 
£ati pass, which is several times mentioned by Mr. Bogle, the 
intrepid travellers reached Kathmandu, and eventually arrived 
at Agra, 214 days after they had left Peking. Dorville died, 
but Grueber continued his journey on foot through India and 
Persia, and embarked at Smyrna for Borne. Father Grueber 
died, in 1665, on his way back to China; and the only record 
of his wonderful journey is contained in a few meagre letters 
which have been preserved in a small volume.* An abstract of 
those addressed to Eircher ^ was originally published by him in 
the ‘ China lUustrata,’ and all were reproduced in the collection 
of Thevenot.’ Indeed, it would appear that Grueber was not 


* *Notizi6 varie dell’ Imperio della 
China’ (Florence, 1687), edited by 
Jacopo Carlieri, 12mo. This yoluine 
contains an account of China gathered 
from a diBcoorse held with Father 
Grueber (80 pages), as well as letters 
in Latin, addressed by Grueber to 
various fathers, giving accounts of 
China and Tibet (42 pages). One of 
the letters is apparently a sort of ab¬ 
stract or compilation, headed ** ex literis 
Grueberi Kirchero inscripto,” and is 
written in the third person. The other 
three are written in the first person, 
and seem not to have been altered from 
the manuscripts of Grueber. 

* Grueber's ‘Iter e China in Mogor’ 
fonns the second chapter of the second 
part of the * China lUustrata’ of P. 
Kirchcr. 

Athanasius Kirchcr was bom at 
Geysen, a small towu near Fulda, in 
Germany, in 1602. He was a Jesuit, 
and was one of the most laborious and 
Isamed men that the Company has pro- 
dueed. He studied all faranehes of 
leentihg with asdour, M his chief 
object was the acquisition of a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the Oriental lou- 
guages, of which he was professor at 
WurUhnrg, On the breaking out of 


the Thirty Years’ war he retired to 
Avignon, and went thence to Home, 
where he died in 16S0. His erudition 
was something stupendous, but he was 
devoid of the critical faculty, and thus 
much of his indefatigable industry and 
marvellous power of acquiring know¬ 
ledge were wasted. His work relating 
to Tibet is one out of about forty that 
he produced on various subjects. The 
title ia * China monumentis quk sacris, 
quk profanis, necnon variia natures et 
artis spectaculis illustrata’ (Amster¬ 
dam, folio, 1667). It was translated 
into French by d’Alquie in 1670; and 
partly into English by John Ogilby in 
1669, but merely as an appendix to a 
folio volume containing a translation of 
an account of a Dutch Embassy to 
China. The * China Illustrata ’ gives 
an account of the arrival of the mis¬ 
sionaries in (.'liina : it is the first work 
in which the charaoterSGfihe Devana- 
gari alphabet were ever eag^caved, and 
it contains the account cf Grueber's 
visit to Lhasa. 

’ Helchisedek Thevenot, unola of 
Jean Thevenot, the famous traveller, 
was bom in 1620, aad died in 1690. 
He published Grueber’s letters in * Be* 
lations de divers Voyages curieux qui 
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very oontmnnioative; had not the gift of narration; but the 
easential portimi of what has been preserved of his aoconnt of 
the jonmey will be found in the Appendix at the end of this 
volume. The only genuine sketch of the palace of Fotala is, 
1 believe, that given in the * China Blustrata * of Eircher, from 
Father Gmeber. 

Gmeber was followed by two other Jesuits, named Desideri 
and Freyre. Hippolito Desideri was bom at Fistoia in 1684, 
became a Jesuit, and was sent to Goa in 1712. In 1714 he 
went by way of Surat to Delhi, where he was joined by Father 
Manoel Freyre as a companion. Crossing the Fir Fanjal 
Bange the two Jesuits came to Kashmir on the 10th of May, and 
travelled thence by Leh and over the Mariam-la pass to Lhasa, 
the journey occupying them firom August, 1715, to March, 1716. 
Desideri remained at Lhasa until 1729, when he was recalled 
by the Fope, and not allowed to return, owing to complaints 
against him from the Capuchin friars, who had. found their 
way into Tibet. We have one letter of Desideri, which 
describes his jonmey through Ladak and as far as the Mariam- 
la pass, but there the narrative breaks off abruptly. A transla¬ 
tion of this letter, from the * Lettres lldifiantes,’ ^ will be found 


n'ont point €te pnbli^es ’ (Paris, 1663- 
72, 4 parties en 2 tom. folio). 

A good abstract of Grueber's letters, 
taken from Kircber and Thevenot, is 
given in ‘Astley's Collection of Voyages 
and Travels,’ vol. iv. (London, 1745-47), 
which is copied into Pinkerton’s * Col¬ 
lection,’ vol. vii. (London, 1808-14). A 
briefer abstract is given in Hugh 
Murray’s ‘ Historical Account of Travels 
in Asia,’ i. p. 425 (London, 1820). 

* The Lettres iSdifiantes ’ were 
brought out by Iiegobien and Du Halde. 

Charles Logobion was a Jesuit, who 
was born at St. Male in 1653, and died 
in 1708. He published *Ijettre sur 
les Progrea de la Beligion k la Chine ’ 
(Paris, 1697). After the Emperor 
Kang-hi ordered the persecution of 
the Christianfl to cease, by an edict, 


dated March 22, 1692, Legobien pub¬ 
lished *Histoire de I’Edit de I’Empereur 
de la Chine en Faveur de la Beligion 
Chretienno’ (Paris, 1698). In 1702 
he published, * Lettres de quelques Mis- 
sionaires de la Compagnie de Jesus 
Sorites de la Chine et dos Indes Ori- 
entales’ (1 vol. 12mo). The second 
issue was called ‘Lettres e'difiantes et 
curieuses,’ and made two volumes, and 
Legobien brought out six more, making 
nine in all. 

Jean Baptiste Du Halde, also a 
Jesuit, was born at Paris in 1674, and 
succeeded Legobien in the work of ooL 
iecting and arranging the letters written 
from various countries by the fathers of 
the Company. His ‘ Lettres ddifiantes 
et enrienses Writes des Missions titmn- 
gkreiB^ continue the Legobien series fVom 
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in the Aj^ndlx to this Tolome. Another letter from DMideri 
is inseriied in the ‘Bibliotheca Fistoiensis’ (p. 185), by Zaocazia. 
Bat there is much valuable material from the pen of Desideri 
still in manoscript which will soQn be given to the world, and 
will be most useful to students of Tibetan history and geograr 
phy. The manuscript containing the narrative of his journey 
to and residence in Tibet has recently been mramined by 
Signor Carlo Fuini. That learned scholar found it in the 
library of a private gentleman at Fistoia. It consists of a large 
folio volume, dated 1727, of about 600 pages closely but very 
clearly and legibly written. It contains a great abundance of 
notices respecting the geography of Tibet, and the manners and 
customs, and religion of the Tibetans. There are two other 
documents of Desideri in the library of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda at Borne. The first is another narrative, dated 
February 17, 1717, soon after bis arrival at Lhasa, and ad> 
dressed to the Pope, and the second is a letter written in 
autograph by Desideri to the Pope.* 

Father Desideri also translated the ‘ Kangiar ’ of the great 
reforming Lama, Tsong-khapa, into Latin. 

The Capuchin friars had already found their way to Lhasa 
in the time of Desideri; and we have several letters from their 
leader. This was Francisco Orazio della Penna, or Finnabil* 
lensis. He was bom at Macerata, in Italy, in 1680, became a 
Capuchin, and was sent to Tibet with twelve of his brethren ns 
missionaries. They reached Lhasa by way of Nepal in 1710, 
and established a mission which flourished for nearly a quarter 

vol. ix. to Tol. xxvi. The letter of of that body intend to have it traii»> 
Desideri ie in vol. xr. In 1781 a new lated aad e^ted as a volume of their 
editkm appeared in twenty-aix volumes aeriM. Colonel Yule, who is President 
(bound in twelve), and edited by M. de of tbe Bakliqrt Society, made the neoes- 
Qnerboenf. Da Haldo died in 1743. sary arraugenMuts for tiie acquisition of 
Mention will be mode of his great work this preoioM manuscript. Itspubliea* 
on China in another note, at p. Ixii. tioo will afford an opportunity of care* 

* Signor Carlo Pnini examined the fully reviewing all the geognqihioal 
manuaoript at Fistoia on Xoveml>er 19, walk done 1^ the inlssiouariea in Tibet 
1875. It haa since been purcliascd by during, the ^hteeutb oentviy. 
the Hakluyt Society; and the Council 
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of a century. Horace della Fenna studied Tibetan at Lhasa for 
twenty«two years. During that time nine of the Capuchin 
friars died, and Horace returned to Borne in 1735, representing 
that the three survivors were worn out with age and hard work, 
and expressing a wish for reinforcements, and for the establish- 
ment of annual communication between Borne and Lhasa. The 
Pope nominated nine more Capuchins, who set out from Borne, 
with Horace della Penna, in 1738, bearing letters from his 
Holiness to the Dalai Lama. In 1741 Horace wrote that the 
mission had arrived at Lhasa during the previous year. The 
affidrs of the mission afterwards took him to Nepal, and he died 
at Patan, in the Nepal valley, on the 20th of July, 1747. A 
monument was erected over his grave, with an inscription, which 
is given by Giorgi. The letters of this enterprising missionary 
were carefully edited and published by Klaproth, in the 
' Journal Asiatique,’ ^ and a translation of them will be found in 
the Appendix to this volume. Much information collected by 
Della Fenna is embodied in the ponderous ‘ Alphabetum 
Tibetanum * of Giorgi.* The way in which Horace della Fenna 
passed to and fro between Tibet and India proves that the 
intercourse was free and unrestrained between the two countries, 
and that the traffic was protected by the enlightened policy of 
the Lamas of Tibet and the Newar Kings of Nepal. 

* * Jooraal Asiatique,’ Moond series, of Tibetan kings and lamas, itineraries, 

xir. p. 177. and other information, which is over- 

* Antonio Augustin Giorgi was bom laid by a confusing and superfluous mass 
at Santa Maura, near Bimini, in 1711. of erudition and puerile etymologies. 
He became an Angustin friar, and was Giorgi died on the 4th of May, 1797. 

a great linguist, and altogether a most For an account of the Capuchin Mis- 
erudite person. His work * Alpha- sion to Lhasa, see also ‘ Alla sagra con- 
betum Tibetanum * (Home, 1762,1 vol. gregazione de propaganda 6de deputata 
4to), was compiled from materieds sent sopra la missione del Gran Thibet, 
from Tibet by the Capuchin firiars, rappresentanza de Padri Cappucciui 
especially Horace della Penna (or Missionaj, dello stato presento dolla 
PinnabiUensis?) and Cassien de Mace- medesima, e de* provvedlmenti per 
rata. He obtained the Tibetan cho’* manteneola ed occrescerla,* 1788, pp. 
Taoters from Della Penna, which were 55, in the India Office library, bound 
engraved in 1788 by Anton Fontarita. up with other tracts. 

The huge work contains a chronology 
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Just before the Capuchm miseionaries reached Lhaaa the 
famous native survey of Tibet had been completed, which still 
forms the basis of our geographical knowledge of that country. 
The Emperor Eong-hi, having been satisfied of the accuracy of 
the European method of surveying, from the examination of a 
map which the Jesuit missionaries had executed of the country 
round Peking, resolved to have a survey made of the whole 
empire on the same principles. This great work was commmioed 
in July, 1708, and the completed maps were presented to the 
Emperor in 1718. The records preserved in each city were 
examined, topographical information was diligently collected, 
and the Jesuit Fathers checked their triangulation by meridian 
altitudes of the sun and pole star, and by a system of re> 
measurements. The result was a more accurate map of China 
than existed, at that time, of any country in Europe. 

As regards Tibet, an embassy had been sent to Lhasa by the 
Emperor Eang-hi, to reconcile the Yellow and Bed Cap factions, 
and during the stay of the envoys, of two years, a map of Tibet 
was prepared, and placed in the hands of Father Begis, one of 
the leading surveyors of China, on their return.^ But it was 
found that their positions had not been fixed by astronomical 
observations, and that the distances had not been systema¬ 
tically measured. Begis declined to use this map as material 
for a part of the general map of the empire. Kang-hi, there¬ 
fore, resolved to have another map constructed, and accord¬ 
ingly two lamas were carefully trained as surveyors by the 
Jesuit Fathers at Peking, and sent to Tibet with orders to in¬ 
clude the country from Siuing to Lhasa, and thence to the 
sources of the Ganges, in their survey. The result was a map of 
Tibet, which was submitted to the Fathers, in 1717, and though 
not without faults, it was found to be a great improvement on 
the former attempt. From it the Jesuits prepared the well- 
known maps which were forwarded to Du Halde,and from which 
D’Anville constructed his atlas. The Lama Survey of Tibet 

» The aecouiit of Tibet, by Eegie, ia given in Du HeMe, ii. pp. 8M-ML 
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rtill oontinues to be the baais of oar geographical knowledge of 
that country,* although it ia rapidly being auperseded by the 
efforta of Colonel Montgomerie and hia. native explorera. 

Daring the reign of the Emperor Yong-ching, aon and 8uo> 
ceaaor of Eang-hi, who cauaed the aarveya to be executed, or 
between 1723 and 1736, the moat remarkable joumeya ever 
made by a European in Tibet were achieved by a Dutchman, 
who went from India, by Lhaaa, to Peking, and returned by 
the aame route. 

This traveller waa Samuel Van de Putte. Hia fanuly ia 
well known in Zeeland, and the illuatrioua atateaman Dr. Franaen 
Van de Putte, the Miniater of Foreign Affaira in Holland, ia 
deacended from the traveller’a father in direct line. Carel Van 
de Putte, the traveller’a father, waa Vice-Admiral of Zeeland, 
and, by hia wife Johanna Conatantia Biaoop, he had a aon 
Samuel, bom at Fluahing in 1690. Tlie Admiral died in 1725, 
and Samuel atudied jnriapradence at Leyden, taking hia Doctor’a 
degree in 1714. In 1715 he waa chosen Alderman of Fluahing. 
In 1718 be left the Ketherlands, in company with another gen¬ 
tleman of good family, named Egmond Van der Nyenburg, of 
Alkmaar. They atarted with the intention of being absent for 
about three years, but a thirst for knowledge and adventure led 
them to exceed this period by many years. Van de Putte 
travelled with a caravan from Aleppo to Isfahan, and went 
thmice to India, arriving at the port of Cochin in August, 1724. 
After travelling for several years through the territories of the 

' The Lama Survey came to the latiun was published in 1742 in Jxindoii, 
knowledge of the Europeans through in 2 vols. folio; and a German trans- 
the great work of Du Halde:' Desorip- lation in 1747. But the English trans- 
tion geographique, historique, chrono- lator has made several abridgipeuts. 
logique, politique, et physique de Du Halde’s work is based on infortna- 
FEmpire de la Chine et de la Tartarie tion contained in letters and other 
Chinoise* (Paris, 1735, 4 vols. folio), communications Irom numerous Jesuit 
It was accompanied by an atlas of forty- missionaries in China. The maps, in- 
two maps by D'Anvllle. A second eluding that of Tibet, were constructed 
edition aj^ieared at the Hague in the by D*Anville from materials supplied 
following year, in quarto, with im- by Regis and the other surveyors em- 
portant additions. An English trans- ployed by the Emperor of China. 
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Gxeat Hoghal, in the dreffii of a native, he ev^tually ma^o his 
m£j to Lhasa; and Father Oanbil ^ assures ns that he acquired 
the Tibetan language, and became intimate with some of the 
Lanuis. After a long residence at Lhasa, he set out, in the 
dress of a Chinese mandarin, accompanying a deputation of 
Lamas to Peking. He went by the route afterwards traversed 
by Hue, and entered China by the Great Wall. Father Horace 
della Feima, in one of his letters,’ quotes a passage from the 
journal of Van de Futte, in which he describes the passage of 
the liver Bidu (Bi-tsiou), the upper course of the Yang-tsze. 
The river was traversed in boats made of hides. Embarking in 
the morning, the travellers passed the night on a little island 
in the middle of the stream, and only reached the opposite 
shore at about noon on the following day. 

Van de Futte is the only European who has ever completed 
the journey from India, through Lhasa, to China. He returned 
to India, also passing through Lhasa, and was an eye>witness of 
the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1737. In 1743 he finally 
left India, sailing from Bengal to Batavia, and in September of 
the same year he was at Malacca, and made a trip to the 
famous Mount Ophir. He went back to Batavia, intending to 
return home, and took up his residence in the house of Mr. 
P. W. Lammens, where ho died on the 27th of September, 
1745, aged fifty-five. 

The premature death of this illustrious traveller is the more 
to be lamented because his vast knowledge died with him; for 
he desired, in his will, that all his papers should be burnt, 
fearing that, owing to the imperfect state in which they w^ 
left, some fraudulent use might be made of them, and erro¬ 
neous accounts be published under the sanction of bis name. 
The dangers to which he had been exposed obliged him to 
write the greater part of the notes on small strips of paper, and 

> In a letter finm Peking, dated * Published in the ‘Journal Asia- 
August IS, 1752, published in the tique/ xiv. p. 191, and edited, with 
‘ Journal Asiatique,’ x. p, 223. notes, by Klaproth. 
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in a character which it was impossible for anyone but himself to 
decipher. Mr. Lammens, on his return to Holland, presented 
some of the collections made by Van de Putte to the Zeeland 
Society of Science at Middelburg, and they are still preserved 
in its museum, with a few specimens of his notes. There is also 
a map of part of Tibet by Van de Putte in the museum at 
Middelburg. On this map, which includes the region between 
the Ganges and the Tsanpu (Brahmaputra) in Tibet, Van de 
Putte uses the Italian language, but his Dutch occasionally 
comes out, as, for example, in spelling Pumeah, he uses oe, the 
Dutch equivalent for the English oo and Italian u. It appears 
from the notes upon it that the map was drawn at Lhasa, 
after receiving topographical information from the son of the 
Khalon, or minister of the ruler of Bramascjon (Sikkim’), 
with the intention of asking him some further questions, but 
that the Khalon’s son left Lhasa before Van de Putte found an 
opportunity of resuming his inquiries. On this map we have 
the Tibetan course of the Aran from Tinkri (Tingry) Maidan 
more correctly laid down than on any other, until the journey 
of Colonel Montgomerie’s explorer No. 9 in 1871. The places 
between Pary (Pari-jong) and Shigatze (Gigate4) are also givea, 
and Bhutan is called “Brou^aa” (“Dukpa,” the Bed Capseot). 
Professor Veth, of Leyden, has also kindly examined the manu¬ 
script notes of Van de Putte, which have been sent to hhn by 
the Secretary of the Zeeland Scientific Society. They are on 
little scraps of paper, and contain descriptions of minerel} vege- 
table, and animal products of which the traveller had odlected 
specimens, which are now in the museum at Middelburg. 
There are also a few geographical notes, with slight sketches of 
the form of several lakes. On the notes there are frequent 
references to the journal, which has most unfortunately been 
destroyed. The great Dutch traveller is said to have been 
osBsidered almost as a saint by his acquaintances in Tibet, and 

' Baum dalla Peaaa also uns this naaie for Silddm. Boglo it Desio- 
Jong. 
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in the East generally, ou account of the purity of his life; and 
he is praised for his great proficiency in several Oriental 
languages.^ 

The period of the residence of Capuchin friars in Lhasa, 
when the Lama Survey of Tibet was executed, and Van de Putte 
made his remarkable journey, was by no means one of internal 
tranquillity in the capital of the Dalai Lama. The sixth incar¬ 
nate Buddhisatwa was Lobsang Kalsang, already mentioned, who 
reigned from 1706 to 1758, when he was succeeded by Lobsang 
Ohampal. In 1749, the Chinese Ambas, or political agents, put 
the Tibetan Gyalpo, or Eegent, to death, and the people flew to 
arms. The tumult led to a massacre of the Chinese, and the 
leader of the expedition sent by the Emperor to restore order 
was prudently instructed to make concessions, so that the ascen¬ 
dancy of China was maintained while the wrath of the Lamas 
and the people was appeased. The succeeding Gyalpos, or Gesub 
Bimboch^, were completely under the influence of the Chinese, 


* I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Professor Yeth, the learned President 
of the Dutch Geographical Society, for 
the above particulars of the life of 
Bamuel Van de Putte, one of the most 
successful travellers who ever crossed 
the Himalaya mountains. 

The references to his remains at 
Middelburg are as follows: ‘ S. de Wind, 
Mededeeling omtrent den landreizeger 
S. van de Putte in Arohief. vroegere en 
latere mededeelingen uitgegeven door 
het ZeeuwBch Genootschap der Weten- 
schappen’ (Middelburg, 1856-63), i, 
p. 21; ^Inventaais der Handschriften 
van het Zeeuwsch Genootschap/ bl. 
S6: ‘ De Navorsoher,’ ii. 58; v, 38; 
vi. 113, 175; vii. Ul; viii. 328; ix. 
40. In 1871 Mr. J. P. Bod^ Nyen- 
huia read a paper on the travels of 
Van de Puitoat Leyden, and exhibited 
his map of part of Tibet. (See * Handel- 
ingen en mededeelingen van de Maat- 
sohappy der Nederlandsche letterkunde 
te Leiden ’ voor 1871, p. 51; also ‘ Vd. 


Aa. Biographisch Woordenboek,’ art. 
Van de Putte; and * Beizen van 
mond van der Nyenburg, en Johannes 
Heyraan* (Leyden, 1758), ii. p. 396. 

He is mentioned in two letters: one 
from Father Gaubil, the other from 
Horace della Penna, in the ^Journal 
Asiatique,’ x. p. 323, and xiv. p. 191; 
and in a note to the latter, Klaproth, 
the editor, says, “ He is the only Euro¬ 
pean who hns ever made tlie interesting 
journey from the capital of Tibet to 
that of China." Klaproth adds that 
the traveller's journal was lost. He 
erroneously calls him Van der Put. 
Colonel Yule was the first English geo¬ 
grapher to notice the travels of Van de 
Putte, in his ‘Cathay, and tlie Hoad 
Thither,' i. p, 49 (note). Mr. D’lsraeli, 
in one of the editions of his * Cari¬ 
osities of Literature,' has an article on 
Van de Putte, entitled, “ A Mandarine 
from Middelburgh." It calls him 
Hudde^ and contains almost as many 
mistakes as lines. 
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as is shown by their expulsion of the Catholic priests, and by 
their jealous conduct at the time of the missions of Bogle and 
Turner. 

The Capuchin missionaries were expelled from Lhasa in about 
1760, and took refuge at Lalita Patan, in the valley of Nepal. 
Here they were witnesses of a revolution which has had a fatal 
influence on the commercial prosperity and progress of Tibet, by 
blocking up the passes mto India through Nepal. This event 
was the destruction of the Newer dynasty by the military tribes 
led by the chief of the petty State of Gorkha. The Mai rulers 
of Nepal, who encouraged commerce and the arts of peace, con¬ 
sisted of the three Kings of Kathmandu, Patan, and Bhatgaon, 
in the Nepal valley. Their own dissensions appear to have 
been the immediate canse of their fall. The King of Bhatgaon 
applied to the Chief of Gorkha, named Prithi Narayan, to help 
him against the other two kings; but he 80 (m saw the danger 
he had invited, and took measures of defence, makiBg common 
canse with his brethren of Patan and Kathmandu. It was too 
late. The Gorkhas, under Prithi Narayan, had occupied all 
the mountains that surround the valley of Nepal, which they 
blockaded. Their leader then broke into the valley, and after 
three sieges captured the town of Sirtipdr, committing atrocious 
acts of cruelty on the inhabitants. The Newar Bajahs entreated 
aid from the English in India, in 1769, and a small force was 
sent under Captain K inloch, whose approach created a diversion, 
but he eventually retreated, and Prithi Narayan captured the 
three Nepal capital^ one after the other, in 1769. The King of 
Bhatgaon was allowed to retire to Benares; the King of Kath¬ 
mandu fell in the 6eld, and he of Patan died in chains. Thus, 
in four years, the Nepal valley was subdued, and Prithi Narayan, 
with his warlike tribes, founded the present Gorkha dynasty 
by much hard fighting, followed by the most hideous atrocities 
on the vanquished. 

The Fathers Giuseppe (who was Prefect of the Roman Mis¬ 
sion) and Michael Angelo were eye-witnesses of this conquest 
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and of the horrible cruelties which disgraced it.* The missiim- 
aries afterwards obtained permission to retire with their flock 
into British territory, and they settled at Bettiah, near Patna. 
Prithi Narayan died in 1771, three years after the conquest of 
Nepal, leaving two sons named Sing Pertab and Babadar Sab. 
The former succeeded, and died in 1775, leaving an infant 
son, and Babadar Sab became regent. In the time of the re* 
gency, the Oorkhas conquered the whole of Nepal, and so perse* 
outed the merchants by their enormous tolls and other exactions, 
that the once flourishing trade between Tibet and India, by the 
Nepal passes, was almost annihilated. The misconduct of the 
Gorkba Bajah was a constant subject of complaint in the con¬ 
versations of the Teshu Lama with Mr. Bogle. 

While Prithi Narayan was conquering Nepal, an equally 
ambitious though less fortunate disturber of the peace arose in 
Bhutan in the person of Deb Judbur,* who overran Sikkim and 
held possession of it for several years. He then invaded Euch 
Bahar in 1772, an aggression which brought him into collision 
with the British, and led to his overthrow.^ The family of the 
Euch Bahar Bajah solicited the aid of the Government of India, 
and Warren Hastings organized a small field force, under Captain 
John Jones, which speedily drove the Bhutanese back into their 
hills, seized some of their strongholds, and forced them to sue 
for peace. The Teshu Lama of Tibet also wrote a letter inter¬ 
ceding for them, and sent it to Calcutta.* Deb Judhur strove 
to form a coalition against the English, and the Bajahs of 
Nepal, Assam, and Sylhet promised to join him, and would 
certainly have done so if any success had attended his arms. 

Warren Hastings had assumed the government of Bengal 
in April, 1772; and in the following cool season of 1772-73 the 

' See ** An Aoooant of the Eiagdom * An account of the career of Deb 
of Nepal,” by Father Oiuceppe, Prefect Judhur nriil be found at p. 37; and he 
of the Bomon Miceion, in ‘Asiatic is froquently mentioned throughout 
Beeearohes,’ iL pp. 807-822. Mr. Bogle’s narrative. 

* Called Deb Jeedah by Mr. Eden * See note at p. 1. 

(P. 111). 
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operations against the Bhutanese were undertaken.* At their 
successful close he received the dignified letter of intercession 
from the Teshu Lama which is printed at page 1 % and he then 
conceived and matured that enlightened policy which was con¬ 
tinuous during his tenure of ofiSce, and which had for its object 
the reopening of commercial and friendly intercourse between 
the lofty plateau of Great Tibet and the plains of India. Much 
leniency and forbearance were shown in dealing with the de¬ 
feated Bhutanese, both to conciliate the goodwill of the moun¬ 
taineers themselves, and oat of deference to the wishes of the 
Teshu Lama. 

Warren Hastings also resolved to send an embassy to the 
Deb Bajah of Bhutan, and to the Teshu Lama of Tibet 
He took this step after very mature consideration, and 
his preliminary memorandumshows that he had carefully 
studied all the works bearing on the subject to which he had 
access, including De Guigiies, Du Halde, Bell, and Astley’s 
voyages. He selected Mr. Geoige Bogle, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, as envoy, whose instructions are dated on the 13th of 
May, 1774. The narrative of this mission is now published for 
the first time, and will, I believe, be read with much interest. 
Mr. Bogle is the only Englishman—except his companion Dr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Manning—who ever crossed the Tsanpu in 
its upper course, and the only European who ever had the ad¬ 
vantage of close and friendly intercourse with one of the Grand 
Lamas of Tibetan Buddhism, and who left a record of his im¬ 
pressions and conversations. Besides the valuable information 
he collected, Bogle’s mission was very successful in other re¬ 
spects. It laid the foundation of a policy which, had it been 
steadily and cautiously, but continuously, carried out, would 
long ere this have secured permanent results. Bogle formed a 
close friendship with the Teshu Lama and all his kindred. He 

^ See Gleig’s * Memoirs of Warren Hastings,* vol. i. pp. 279 and 295. 

* See p. 9. 
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fleoored their hearty cooperation and support in the encourage¬ 
ment of trade, and even succeeded after tedious negotiations in 
inducing the Bhutan Goyemment to allow the passage of mei^ 
chants through their territory to and from Tibet and Bengal. 
These successes were confirmed by the great reduction of duties' 
on the frontier,^ and the establishment of a fair at Bangpiir, 
under conditions which were extremely advantageous to the 
Bhutanese. Their expenses were paid by government, stables 
were erected for their horses, and houses for themselves.’ 
But Mr. Bogle found that the Qesub Bimboche, or Begent, at 
Lhasa, under the influence of the Chinese agents, opposed the 
more liberal and enlightened views of the Tesbu Lama, as re¬ 
gards the admission of foreigners into Tibet, with fatal effect. 
It seemed clear that the only way to counteract this was to 
obtain, through the Teshu Lama, a hearing at Peking. Mr. 
Bogle returned from Tibet in June, 1775, and Warren Hastings 
determined to continue an intercourse which had been inau¬ 
gurated with such excellent judgment and tact. 

In November, 1775, Dr. Hamilton, who accompanied, Mr. 
Bogle to Tibet, was appointed to a second mission to Bhutan; 
and in January, 1776, he reached the frontier, and received a 
friendly letter from the Deb Bajah inviting him to proceed to 
Funakha. He endeavoured to enter Bhutan by an easier and 
better route, leadii^ by the Lakhi Duar to Faro; but obstacles 
ap{>ear to have been raised, and he eventually took the old and 
difiicult route, by the Bnxa-Diiar, which be had formerly 
traversed with Mr. Bogle. Dr. Hamilton reached Funakha on 
April 6, and was at Tassisudon in May, 1776. One of his 
duties was to examine into the claims of the Deb Bajah on 

* Followed by their total abolition. mical Commissioner of the Bevenne at 

^ Thiswiseenoonragement of Bhutan the time, it was ordered to be disoon- 
trade, by a fair at Bangpiir, was con- tinued. The oonsequenoe was the 
tinned until 1831-32, at an annual cost falling off in the trade, and it has 
of about 20/. But in 1832, at the re- dwindled ever since. (Pemberton, 
eommendation of Mr. Nesbit, an eoono- p. 175.) 
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tbe distriets of Ambarit Fala-kottah and Jalpaish, and he came 
to the ocmclnsion, after taking evidence, that equity demanded 
their restoration to Bhutan. He reported that if restitutkoi 
was made, he would probably be able to induce the Deb Bajah 
to AUfil his agreement with Mr. Bogle, and only to levy modente 
transit duties on merchandise. Dr. Hamilton returned, after 
insisting upon the agreement between the Deb Bajah and 
Mr. Bogle being faithfully ol^rved. 

In July, 1777, Dr. Hamilton was sent on a third mission to 
Bhutan, to congratulate a new Deb Bajah on his accession, 
returning in September.' Thus Warren Hastings prevented the 
opening made by Mr. Bogle from again being closed, by 
keeping up regular intercourse with the Bhutan rulers, by 
maintaining a correspondence with the Teshu Lama, and 
by means of the annual fair at Bangpdr. 

In April, 1779, Mr. Bogle was appointed as envoy to Tibet 
a second time, but the arrival of news that the Teshu Lama 
was about to undertake a journey to Peking caused the post* 
ponement of the mission. What followed is detailed in chapter 
xix.‘ The Teshu Lama, at one of his first interviews with 
the Emperor of China, took an opportunity of speaking in 
favour of Warren Hastings and the English in India. Mr. 
Bogle, it had been arranged, was to have met his friend the 
Lama at Peking, and would probably have returned with him 
to Tibet. But two great calamities frustrated these admirable 
plans. The Teshu Lama died of smallpox at Peking, on 
November 12, 1780, and Mr. Bogle died at Calcutta on the 
3rd of April, 1781. 

Liooking to the success which had attended Mr. Bogle’s 
negotiations, and to his special aptitude for the work, the death 
of that distinguished public servant was a national calamity. 
But Warren Hastings was not to be turned aside from his wise 
and statesmanlike aim. He carefully watched the course of 
evrats for an opportunity to make another move. At lengft^ 

' Dr. Hamilton dM in 1780. * See p. St07. 
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on I'ebmaiy 12, 1782, the news amyed at Oalontta that the 
Twhu Tiamii. had reappeared in the person of an in&nt;^ and 
tibie GoyemoivGeneral resolved, to send a fourth mission to 
Riutan, which was also to ccmtinne its functions as fsr as 
ISbet, with a view to congratulatiog the Begency on the 
renewed incarnation of the good Teshn Lama, and to continuing 
friendly relations with the Tibetan government. 

For this duty he selected Captain Samuel Turner,* a young 
kinsman of his own, who was accompanied by Lieut. Samuel 
Davis,* and Dr, Robert Saunders* as medical officer to the 
mission. 


‘ The expectation of the event was 
oommimicated to the Governor-General 
by the Regent Chanzu Onsiio, brother 
of the Teshu Lama, and by Sopon 
Ohumbo, his Cupbearer, in letters an¬ 
nouncing the death of the Teahu Lama; 
translations of which are given in 
Turner’s * Embassy,’ pp. 449 and 464. 

* Samuel Turner was bom in Glou¬ 
cestershire in 1749, and entered the 
anny of the East India Company. He 
was a kinsman of Warren Hidings, 
who, having assured himself of the 
young officer’s ability, appointed him 
to conduct the second embassy to Tibet, 
and he was absent from January, 1783, 
to March, 1784. In 1792 Turner dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the siege of 
Seringapatam, and he afterwards, as 
envoy to Tipii Sultan, conducted some 
negotiations to the satisfaction of the 
Government. Having amassed a con¬ 
siderable fortune, he returned to Eng¬ 
land, and published his narrative of 
Tibet Mission in 1800. He died 
suddenly, in London, on January 2, 
1802. His work was translated into 
French by Castera. (Paris, 2 vols. 8vo.) 

’ Lieut. Samuel Davis, of the Bengal 
Engineer Corps, was bom in 1760, his 
fa&er liaving also been in the army, 
his military commission having been 
signed by George II. in the last year 
of his reign, and countersigned by Wil¬ 


liam Pitt. Lieut S. Davis was an ex¬ 
cellent artist, and the Bhutan illustra¬ 
tions in Turner’s work are from his 
pencil. The original drawings are still 
preserved by his son, Sir John Davis, 
at Hollywood. But his scientific pro¬ 
fession was regarded with so much 
jealousy, that the Tibetan Gk)V6mment 
(or more probably the Chinese Resi¬ 
dents) insisted upon his remaining in 
Bhutan until the return of the embassy. 
Hence his drawings are confined to 
Bhutan, and do not extend to Tibet. 
Mr. Davis afterwards received the ap¬ 
pointment of judge and magistrate at 
Benares. A very interesting narrative 
of the disturbance excited at Benares by 
the dethroned Vizier Ali Khan, of 
Oudh, in January, 1799, when Mr. 
Davis defended bis family, single- 
handed, with a long spear, against a 
host of assailants, was printed in 1844 
by his son, and tliere was a second 
edition in 1871 (* Vizier Ali Khan, or 
the Massacre of Benares: a Chapter 
of Indian History’). Mr. Davis was 
called 'from Benares to fill higher 
offices of trust at Calcutta. He re¬ 
turned to England in 1806, and became 
a Director of the East India Company 
in 1809. At the time of the renewal 
of the Charter in 1814, the Committee 
of the House of Commons intrusted him 
with the task of drawing up, in their 
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Tamer’s mission proceeded to Tassisadon, by the Buxa- 
Ddar, exactly following Mr. Bogle’s ronte, and reaching the 
summer palace of the Deb Bajah early in June, 1783. Captain 
Tomer ceded, by order of his Gk>yerament, the districts of 
Ambari Fala-kottah and Jalpaish to Bhutan, in accordance 
with the adyice of Dr. Hamilton. They had preyiously been 
held by the Baikantpdr Zamindar.” During Captain Tamer’s 
stay at Tassisudon a rebellion broke out against the ruler, 
who was the successor of the Deb with whom Mr. B<^le nego¬ 
tiated, headed by the Zumpan or Governor of Wandipore,' an 
important castle in the valley in which Funakha is situated, 
the winter palace of the Bhutan rulers, but some miles below 
that place, and 24 miles east of Tassisudon. After some 
desultory fighting, the Deb Eajah’s troops blockaded and 
eventually captured Wandipore, and soon afterwards the 
members of the mission were permitted to visit both Wandipore 
and Funakha. On the 8th of September, after a stay of three 
months. Captain Turner and his companions left Tassisudon 
on their way to Tibet, attended by Furungir Gosain, who had 
also accompanied Mr. Bogle, and who wrote the interesting 
account of the Teshu Lama’s journey to Feking, and death.' 
They still travelled over exactly the same route as had been 


name, the memorable ** Fifth Report 
on the Revenues of Bengal,” which 
remains a monument of his intimate 
acquaintance with the internal ad¬ 
ministration of India. He died pre- 
roaturelj, at the age of fifty-nine, 
in the year 1819. His son. Sir John 
Davis, Bart, K.O.B., was ihxee years 
old when bis life was saved through 
his father^s intrepidity and presence of 
mind at Benares, having been bom in 
1795. He was attached to Lord Am- 
hersfs Embassy to Peking, In 1816; 
was joint Commissioner with Lord 
Napier for arranging commercial mat¬ 
ters with Oliins^ in 1886; and from 


1843 to 1848 was Plenipotentiary in 
China and Gk)vemor of Hong Kong. 
He is the author of numerous valuable 
works and essays on subjects relating 
to China. 

^ Dr. Robert Saunders^ some years 
after his return from Tibe^ retired from 
the service, and resided in London, 
where be practised as a physician for 
many years. 

* Mr. Eden ccmsidered this cession 
to be unjust. 

^ The Angdaphorang of modem 
maps. 

^ See note at p. 207 
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tdkev llj Kr. Bogl^ and ankad at Teslm Idiiiii)a on ^ SSted 
of S^teniber. In panoig thxoagh the Talley ol Painlaii, 
Captain Turner notioes halving eeen^ jnat vinhle, peeing throng^ 
the midst some taE trees, a large white house, memomble 
ficiirthe Miih of the new Tesbn Lmna^ whose &ther, an uncle of 
the Dalai Lama, and mother were residing with him there. 
The place was called Eisn, or EylL^ 

At the time of Tommy's visit the late Teshu Lama’s brother, 
CSlumza Cnidm, who is often mentioned by Mr. Bogle, was 
regent, and the Sopmi Chumbo or cnpbearer of the late Lama 
was his chief adviser. Soon after the arrival of the l^iglish 
misaon the infant Lama was removed from the {dace of his 
birth, in great pomp, and attended by the Begent and a guard 
of Chinese soldiers, to a monastery prepared for his reception, 
called Terpaling, about two days’ journey sonth of Teshn 
Lumbo. During his stay Captain Turner visited and described 
the country round Teshn Lumbo the interior of the monastery, 
the devotional ceremonies, and the tomb dedicated to the 
memory of the late Teshu Lama He also gives an interesting 
aoeoimt of his conversations with the Chanzu Cnsho and the 
Sopon Chumbo, and some valuable notes respecting the religion 
and government of Tibet. 

On the 2nd of December, 1783, the mission set out on its 
return to Bengal, but Captain Turner was allowed to make a 
slight detour from his previous route, in order to pay his 
respects to the infant Teshu Lama at the monastery ci Terpaling. 
On the morning of the 4th of December the British envoy had 
his audience, and found the princely child, then aged eighteen 
months, seated on a throne, with his father and mother standing 
on the left hand. Having been informed that, although unable 
to i^ak, he could understand. Captain Turner said “ that the 
Governor-General, on receiving news of bis decease in Cliina, 
was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, and continued to 
* S«e Turnery pp. 230 aud 249. 
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lAwiafnt lus abseuoe fiom the world until the doi^ that had 
orercaat the ha^pbeaB of tins nation was dispelled fay his re¬ 
appearance, and then, if poadble, a greater degree of joy had 
taken place he had experienced of grief on recririi^ the 
first moomfhl news. The Governor anxiously wished that he 
might long continue to illumine the world by his presence, and 
was hopeM that the friendship which had formerly subsisted 
between them would not be diminished, but rather that it 
might become still greater than before; and that by his con¬ 
tinuing to show kindness to my countrymen thoe might be an 
extensive communication between his votaries and the depen¬ 
dents of the British nation.” The in&nt looked stedfastly at 
the British envoy, with the appearance of much attmition, and 
nodded with repeated but slow motions of the head, as though 
he understood every word. He was silent and sedate, his 
whole attention was directed to the envoy, and he conducted 
himself with astonishing dignity and decorum. He was one of 
the handsomest children Captain Turner had ever seen, and he 
grew up to be an able and devout* ruler, delighting the Tibetans 
with his presence for many years, and dying at a good old 
age. 

Captain Turner took his leave, and after a short stay with 
the Deb Bajah at Punakha, he rejoined the Governor-General 
at Patna, in March, 1784.^ 

In the following year, 1785, India lost the services of her 

> See ^ An Acoonnt of an Embassy to account of his interoonrse with the 
tho Court of the Teahn Lama, in Tibet; officiab in Bhutan and Tibet; of the 
containing a Kanatiye of a Journey manners, customs, and religion of the 
through Bhutan ahd Part of Tibet, by people, and pleasantly describes the 
Captain Samuel Turner; to which are scenery and incidents along his line of 
added views taken on the spot by march. This work has hitherto been 
Lieutenant Samuel Davis; and obaerva- the only one on Great Tibet, written by 
tions botanical, mineralogioal, aud an Englishman who had himself visited 
medical, by hix. Bobert Saunders.’ the country. 

(London, 1800, 4to, pp. xxviii and 473, In a letter to Lord Mansfield, Warren 
including appendices.) It is illustrated Hastings gives an account of Turner’s 
by thirteen engravings, and a route missioUt and speaks highly of his 
map engrave*] by John Walker. journal, to whi^ great interest was 

Captain Turner gives an intorestiiig attached. 
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firak EaglMi GoTenioi>Oaietal, and with his retirement i& 
direct diplcmatm intercourse between Tibet and India ceasedf 
and has nev» been renewed. Warren Hastings had a policy 
which was alike wise and consistent. Each separate st^ was 
not a hn^ one^ but each was a step in advance^ and what 
was once gained was nerer lost. The knowledge once acquired 
was preserved, in order to fumidx gnidance for fotnre aetbn; 
and a politqr was established which was persistent and con* 
tinnons, and at the same time cautious and conciliatory. With 
the retirement of the great statesman all this came to an oad; 
and even now it will be long before the Government of India 
regains the ground, as regards friendly intercourse with Tibet, 
that it had actually reached when its measures were guided by 
the genius of Warren Hastings. 

When Warren Hastings left India he actually had a diplo¬ 
matic agent at the Tibetan Court. This was Purungir Gosain, 
the faithful companicm of Bogle and Turner, and of the Tetiiu 
Lama in his journey to Peking. Purungir witnessed the 
removal of the infant Teshu Lama from the Terpaling monastery 
to Teshu Lumbo, amidst imposing pomp wd general rejoicings; 
and his solenm installation in presence of the Dalai Lama, the 
Chinese political agent or Amba, the Gesub Bimboch4, and 
the heads of all the monasteries in Tibet, in October, 1784. 
Purungir Gosain was dismissed by the Begent Chanzu Cusho 
with the most cordial assurances of his desire to continue the 
fnendly relations established by Mr. Bogle, and to encourage 
trade with Bengal.^ 

This Mission to Tibet should be remembered, as it was the 
last. Matters were allowed, a few years afterwards, to drift 
nntil'they reached a crisis, the result of which was permanently 
to seal up the passes into Tibet, and they continue closed to 
English officials to this day. The turbulent Gorkbas, under the 

^ Oapiaioi Toxn6r transliited Pnrun- (poDding the Arrival of Lord CSonh 
gir GkMUdn’s report, and presented it wallls), on February 6,1786. (Tuinery 
to Mr. Macplierson, who succeeded p* 423.) 

Warren Hastings as Grovcmor-General 
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Begmt EMwdar 3ali» had oo&qii«»d aU and dodog a 

09«xaa c^7«an hadeotamittedlawleaaaggraMBOiistmtbe firontien. 
Ja 1788 they invaded Sikkim^led by ibe Sobab of Ifarong, and 
enly xelued aft^ the Tibet Government had ceded a piece cl 
tenitcHy at the head of the £uti paee. At the same time 
the Begency appears to have been willing to enter into airange* 
ments with the Government of Lord Cornwallis to protect the 
trade of Ihe t^o countries, and in 1792 a commmccial treaty 
wae negotiated with Nepal, by JSfr. Jonathan Duncan, the 
Beddent at Benares.^ 

But, in the same year, the Nepal Begen<^. suddenly deter* 
mined to invade Tibet, tempted by stories of the great riches 
in the Teshu Lama’s palace, brought by a refugee Tibetan 
monk named Sumhur Lama. The pretext of war was that the 
Tibetans insisted upon circulating base coin, and refused either 
to withdraw it or to establish a fair rate of exchange.* Tbe 
distance of Kathmandu to Kuti is 141 miles, over one of the 
most difficult roads in the world, and thence to Teshu Lumbo 
257 mUes. The Gorkha army, 18,000 strong, marched over the 
whole distance of 898 miles with mctreme rapidity, arrived 
before Teshu Lumbo, and took and plundered the palace without 
meeting with any resistanoe. ITie Tibetans were panic-stricken. 
The Begent fled across the Tsanpu with the infismt Teshu 
Lama, and conveyed him to Lhasa, whence entreaties for help 
were despatched to Peking. The Chinese Government at once 
prepared an expeditionary force, and sent an envoy in advance 
to the Nepal army, demanding the restitution of all the plunder 
taken at Teshu Lumbo, and the snrrmuler of Bumhur Lama. 
The reply was an insolent deflance: (m the receipt of which 
the army, under the command of a general named Bund FA 

> By the Treafy of Ocnumene with the Nepal Durbar a few yean after- 
Nepal, in 1792, it was agreed that 2} wards 

per omt. than redpiocally be takeu aa * ' Kiibpatiiebfs Nepal,' Appendix 
duly on the impaeta from both oonntriea. No. l,p.888: "Heanorialof the Oout 
The treaty was idgned on the let of of Kathmandn, rdatiTe to the Qt^in of 
llaieh, 1792, but was repudiated by the War with Tibet” 
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oamtaenced its march. His ioree cansisted' of 70,000 mea 
wi& tile necessary stores, which he divided into two odarans, 
of 40,000 and 30,000. Meanwhile the Gorkhas had evacaated 
Tesha Lumbo, and retreated to the plain of Tengri Maidan, 
where they awaited the approach of the Chinese army. In 
the battle which followed the Gorkhas were entirely defeated, 
and Sund Fd overtook them, in their retreat, at the head 
of the pass into Nepal, and again routed them with great 
loss. He laid siege to Kuti, which post was evacuated, and 
then marched down into Nepal, by way of Kirong. He had 
a large army, far superior in numbers to that of the Nepalese, 
and was provided with very light artillery, the guns being 
made of leather, which served their purpose well for five or six 
rounds, and then burst The loss of men in the Chinese army, 
while crossing the snowy passes, was immense; but still the 
numerical strength of the invaders was far beyond that of tlie 
Gorkhas. The latter made a final stand in a strong position, 
on the banks of the river Tadi, just above Nayakot, and only 
20 miles from Kathmandu. 

At this point the two armies faced each other for some time, 
until the Chinese general, in a fury, turned his own guns on bis 
own men from the rear, and drove them forward in a mass 
upon the Gorkhas, sweeping great numbers, and still more of 
the Gorkhas, into the roaring torrent. Thus a decisive victory 
was gained within one march of the enemy’s capital, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1792.* The Nepal fiegency then sued fur peace, which 
was granted on very humiliating conditions. The Gorkhas 
agreed to restore all their plunder; to pay an annual tribute to 
the Emperor of China; and to send an embassy to Peking once 
in every five years. The Chinese army returned partly by the 
TTiiviTig pA«i, and partly by that of the Aruii river. 

The conduct of the British Government, under Lord Corii- 
wallis, during the course of these events was unfortunate in its 

* Hr. Brian Hodgson’s rcoollnctions of convorastion* with Bhim Sen Ihappa. 
tho sa]^ old minister at Nspal. wl» was murdered in 1838. 
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nisiilts. It would seem that the wisest policy would hSTe been 
to preyent or dieck the invasion of Tibet by the Gorkhas, even 
by using foroe^ if necessary. Such a course would have ensured 
the gratitude of the Lamas, curbed the restless aggression and 
secured the respect of the Gorkha Eegency, obviated the inarch 
of the Chinese army, and prevented the final sealing up of the 
passes. The actual policy adopted was one of waiting and 
drifting. 

In August, 1792, Lord Cornwallis received a letter from the 
Dalai Lama, informing liim that the Chinese army had defeated 
the Gorkhas, and warning him not to interfere on their behalf. 
The Gorkha Begent had besought the military aid of the 
British, and Lord Cornwallis wrote to him, on the 15th of 
September, 1792, declining to give liim assistance, and assign¬ 
ing for a reason that the English Company carry on extensive 
commercial concerns with the Chinese, and have a factory at 
Canton, and that therefore it is necessary to preserve a. good 
understanding with the Emperor. But he offered to depute a 
gentleman in his confidence to mediate between China and 
Nepal. Lord Cornwallis also replied to the Dalai Lama pro¬ 
posing mediation after the rains, and saying that Colonel 
Kir^>atrick had been commissioned to proceed to Kathmandu 
with that object. 

But Colonel Kirkpatrick was too late, and long before he 
could arrive on the scene, the Chinese general had settled the 
question in his own way. The British envoy was accompanied 
by Lieutenant Scott, Lieutenant Knox, Lieutenant Gemrd, 
and Dr. Freer, with an escort of sepoys. The mission was 
allowed to advance as far as the Court of Bahadar Sah, but it 
was then coolly bowed out of the country, and Colonel Kirk¬ 
patrick returned to Patna, in March, 1793.* In 1795 Bun 

' 8«e ‘Am Aoeomnt of Nepal; being liahed withomt the ocntonnenoe of tlie 
the Bnbetaaoe of Obeervationa made writer, who never the looofa, 

dnringaMiaaiontothatOonnti^inthe and it containa many miaprinta and 
Tear V7W, hy Colonel Kiric^ttick.’ other etrara. The map ia by Cdonel 
(London, 1811.) Thia work was pub- Gerard. The bo(dc nnn*»in« 
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Baiutdar, the scm of Pertah Sng, mnrdered his aaele, the 
Begent Bahadar Sah, and entered upon a career of intoleraUe 
tyranny, until, in 1800, he was foro^ to abdicate in faVoar of 
his son, and he retired to BenareiC where Oajrtniii Knox, who 
had toooompanied Colonel Kirkpatrick’s mission, was appointed 
to attend upcm him. 

In October, 1802, a treaty was negotiated with Nepal, by 
Captain Knox, to renew the provisions of that of 1792, which 
had become a dead letter; and in the same year that ofSoer pro¬ 
ceeded to Kathmandu as Besident. But he also was bowed 
out, and the only result of his mission was the valoable work of 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, the father of Indian statistics, who 
acoompanie-l it.‘ In March, 1803, Captain Knox withdrew 
from Nepal, and on the 24th of January, 1804^ Lord Wellesley 
formally dissolved the alliance with the Durbar.* , 

The Chinese general who invaded Nepal gave a very un> 
favourable report of the conduct of the English, and is even 
believed to have suspected that British troops were in the 
Gorkha army. We lost all the good results of the policy of 
Warren Hastings and the friendship of the Lamas, excited the 
jealous suspicion of the Chinese Government, and the scorn of 
the Nepal Durbar, and were despised by all The immediate 
consequence was that the Chinese closed all the passes into 
Tibet to the natives of India. Pari-jong and the other frontier 
stations were occupied, and the Chinese also established a 
strong post at Jonka-jong,* commanding the Eirong pass, the use 
of which has ever since been forbidden to any one but offidala 


cm the loutee, on the valley of Kepel, 
the dimate, population, ar^ learning, 
trade, and history; with appendices 
giving the text of Lord ComwalUs's 
conespondenoe with the Dalai Lama 
and Gknrlcha Begent 
' See * An Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepal,' by Francis Hamilton (for¬ 
merly Buchanan), M.D., F.BS., FB. A.,. 
F.L.S. (Edin., 1819.) Dr. Hamilton 


enuinerateBthedilfoientttibeBof Nepal; 
describes the various senes ot Climate, 
including the valley of Nepal, with 
their prodnetionB; givcaan aeeonnt of 
the history of the country, its govern¬ 
ment and trade. 

* Aitohison’e *Treatie%* ii. p. 189. 

* Proliably the Ari-jong of D’An- 
vilVsmap. 
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Yet, even aubeeqaent to ttiese stnngent iseasares of excln* 
lion, a BoiHarj Ei^Iish tara^ler succeeded in making his way 
fimn India to Lhasa, and is the cmly Engludiman who ever entered 
the holy eity. It is this that gives importance to Mr. Manning’s 
brief jonraal, which is printed for the first time in this volume. 
Without any recognized position or official credentials, he 
entered Bhutan by the Lakhi Ddar in 1811, and reached Pari> 
jong, on the frontier of Tibet, iu the guise of a medical prac¬ 
titioner. There be found a Chinese general with troops, some 
of whom he cured, and the general permitted him to accom¬ 
pany his escmt back to Lhasa. He remained in tlie capital of 
Tibet for several months, but orders eventually came from 
Peking to send him back by the way he came, and he returned 
to Calcutta in May, 1812. His narrative is to a great extent 
filled with accounts of personal troubles and difficulties, but it is 
valuable by reason of the insight it gives into the social habits 
of the people, and the relative positions of the Chinese and 
Tibetims at that time. It also proves that, in spite of the 
exclusive system of the paramount power, the natives gladly 
welcome strangers, and that a persistent and energetic traveller, 
even when so quick-tempered and imprudent as Mr. Manning 
shows himself to have been, may still make his way to Lhasa, 
and, like Manning, enjoy the ineffable delight of gazing upon 
the divine features of the Dalai Lama. 

But for officials the way to Titet was permanently closed; 
while the countries on the southern slopes of the Himalaya were 
alienated by the change of policy from tliat of Warren Hastings 
to that which has prevailed since. The former was a policy of 
constant and watchful vigilance; of firmness combined with con¬ 
ciliation ; and of persistent resolution to keep open friendly 
relations and to encourage trade. The latter is one of indiffer¬ 
ence and neglect, vaiied by occasional small but disastrous wars, 
which are waged not for any broad imperial end, but on acoonnt 
of some petty squabbles about boundaries. The coarse taken at 
the time of the Chinese invasion resulted in the Nepal war. 
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In 180^ Bon Bafaadar Tetumed to Nepal, and was nrarderod 
sdcni sikerwaids. One of his followers, named Bhim Sen Tha^a, 
then became regent, the Bajah, a grandscm of Pertab Sing, 
being only two years old. He was regent until 1838, and 
represented a martial and turbulent policy. Under him the 
GfoHcha Durbar commenced a system of encroachment and 
menace along the frontier; and on the 1st of November, 1814, 
the Government of India, under Lord Hastings, declared war. 
General 0<h.terlony, with 6000 men, was to attack the west 
frontier; General Gillespie, with 8500, was to occupy the Dehra 
Ddn; Generals Wood and Marley, with 4500 and 8000 men re¬ 
spectively, were to advance from the plains on Palpa and 
Kathmandu; and Major Latter, with a local force, was to 
operate to the eastward of the Kosi, and in the direction of 
Sikkim. Gillespie’s force occupied Dehra, but through gross 
mismanagement was repulsed at the siege of Kalunga with 
great slaughter, and the general was killed. Ochterlony’s 
operaticms near the Sutlej were more successful. But Wood, in 
his advance towards Palpa, got disheartened, and fell Imck on 
Oorakpdr; and Marley also retreated after advancing a short 
distance. Majmr Latter, however, occupied Mumng, and formed 
an alliance with the Bajah of Sikkim. 

The general result was that the Gorkhas were driven beyond 
the Kali, and agreed to make peace, abandoning all territory 
west of the Kali, ceding all the Terai country and all terri¬ 
tory taken from Sikkim, and allowing a British agent to reside 
at Kathmandu. But tlie Nepal Durbar refused to ratify the 
treaty, «id in February, 1816, Sir David Ochterlony again 
took the field with 17,000 men, and steadily advanced from the 
plains towards the Nepal capital. The Ne[>alese then yielded, 
and the treaty was finally signed on March 8, 1816. 

The permanent results of the war were good. The Gorkhas 
were confined to the country east of the Kali on one side, and 
on tile other their encroachments on the side of Sikkim were 
stopped, while that little State, under British protection, was 

f 
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intezposed between the tarbtilent Gorkhae and Bhntaneae. The 
L^has of l^kkim ate ruled over bj a dynaaty of Bajahs 
originally from Lhasa, who bare always been under the 
dominion of Tibet, and of the Buddhist religion and Dukpa 
(Bed Gap) sect. The Tista valley thus formed a barrier to 
Gkvkba encroachments on the east, and in Sikkim alone English 
travellers are able to advance as far as the passes over the 
Southern Himalaya leading into Tibet. 

The new policy led to the same results as regards Bhutan. 
Instead of friendly intercourse, the history of the relations 
between the British and the Bhutanese has been one of local 
disputes about frontiers, and raids. In 1815, Mr. David Scott, 
the Judge at Bangpiir, sent a native officer, named Eishen Bant 
Bose, to settle some frontier disputes with the Deb Bajah, and 
his report has been printed for official information.^ But it was 
owing to the annexation of Assam, and the consequent great 
extmudon of the frontier between Bhutan and British territory, 
that frontier disputes became more frequent, and assumed a 
mote important aspect. The Government of India had to take 
up the relations which had previously existed between the 
sovereigns of Assam and the Deb Bajah. In former times, 
owing to the inability of the Assam rulers to expel the invaders, 
the Bhutanese aggressions in the frontier Ddars had been 
allowed by them. In 1828, the British occupied the Buri 
Gumah Ddar, because a raid had been made from it into 
Assam, and held it until 1834, when it was restored, owing to 
a letter from the Deb Bajah soliciting its restitution. Other 
raids into took place in 1885 and 1836; and in 1837 it 
was resolved to despatch a mission into Bhutan, as it was 
suspected that letters to the Deb Bajah had frequently been 
withheld by the Subahs, or subordinate officers, in command of 
the Ddars. The Deb Bajah showed great reluctance to receive 

* ' Aooouni of Bootan,’ by Baboo oontajniiig ** Politioal Miaafama to Boo* 
ginhon Kaot Boae, tranalated by D. tan.” (Oalcntta. 1865.) Alao in tbo 
Soott, Eaq., pp. 187-206 of the volume ‘Astatic Besearahea,' av. p. 128. 
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an but the Government of India adhered to its mtentioh, 
and Captain Pemberton was appointed, with a staff oonsisting 
of Griffith, Enng^ Blake, and an escort of twenty-five 
Assam police. 

Captain Pemberton resolved to enter Bhntan by the Banska 
Ihiar, to the east, so as to tetverse the country diag onal ly, and 
see as much of it as possible, before reaching the oapitid. In 
1838 the mission marched through Eamrdp to Dewangiri, on 
Ihe range of mountains overlooking the valley of Assam. 
Thence they proceeded to Punakha by a very circuitous route; 
first north, nearly to the confines of Tibet; and then over many 
lofty spurs from east to west; the journey occupying twenty-six 
travelling days from Dewangiri to Punakha, which place they 
reached on the 1st of April, 1838. Pemberton returned by 
BuxarDdar, the same route that was taken by Mr. Bogle, and 
the mission reached Goalpara in May, 1838. Pemberton 
received a very much less favourable impression of the rulers 
and people of Bhutan than Bogle or Turner. The country is 
in a state of continual anarchy. Nominally, while the Dharma 
Bajali, or Lama Bimboch4, is a perpetual incarnation of the 
Deity, and the Deb Bajah is elected by a council of six for 
three years, in reality there is an incessant struggle between 
the governors of East and West Bhutan, called the Paro Penlo 
and Tongso Penlo, and the Deb is a puppet of the one which 
happens to have the upper hand. The executive council, 
according to Pemberton, consists of the Lama Zimpd, who 
represents the interests of the Dharma Bajah; the Donnai 
Zimpe; the Tipu Zimpd, who is governor of Tassisudon; the 
Puna Zim p^ or govemor of Punakha; the Deb Zimp4, who 
represents the Deb Bajah; and the Balling Zimp6. Captain 
Pemberton’s valuable veport, besides the narrative of his 
journey, contains a T0tufnS of previous relations with Bhutan; 
an account of the Duars; a general description of Bhutan; its 
rivers, roads, geology, government, priesthood, revenue, military 
resources, agriculture, manufactures, trade, population, and civil 

/a 
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and social atato. It is aocompaniod bjr the jonmid of D^ 
Griffith* containing zemailEB on the natiue of the country, 
especially its regetation, bonnduies, diTuifMaB, and pcfnilation^^ 

Pemberton’s mission was followed by no satisfactory resnlts. 
The Bhutanese really do appear to be a barbarous and irre¬ 
claimable race, without recoil or organization; and, in 1838, 
all memory of the visits of Bogle and Turner was entirely 
obliterated. The redds into Assun continued from year to year, 
followed by fruitless remonstrances, and a barrio was perma¬ 
nently formed in this direction between India and Tibet. 

In Nepal, on the other hand, although the passes were 
equally closed, and no European was or is allowed to travel in 
the country, yet the residence of an English ofScer at Kath¬ 
mandu led to the acquisiticm of priceless treasures of in¬ 
formation respecting the early history, ethnology, religion, and 
literature of Nepal and Tibet. The honoured name of Brian 
Hodgson is indissolubly connected with these discoveries. 

After the condusion of peace with Nepal, the first Besident 
at Kathmandu was the Hon. Edward Glardner, who held the 
appointment from 1816 to 1829, Mr. Brian Hodgson being his 
secretary from 1820. From 1829 to 1830, for two years, Mr. 
Hodgson was in charge; Sir Herbert Maddodc was Besident in 
.1830; and Mr. Brian Hodgson succeeded him, and was Besidmit 
at Kathmandu from 1881 to 1843. But he had been in Nepal 
since 1820, a continuous residence of twenty-three years. Yet 

* * Report on Bootan,’ by Captain in 1888. Dr. Griffith was et|ual]y die- 
Boileau Pemberton, dated Calcutta, tinguibhed ae a botaniet. He eoooni- 
Nov. 30^ 1838; and * Journal of the panied Dr. Wallich to and 

Miibiou to Bootan in 1837--38/ by Captain Pemberton to Bhutan; joined 
William Griffith, M.D.; 186 pp. of the army of the Indus in 1839; and 
the volume on Political Missions to made his way from Kabul to Khurasan. 
Bootan *’ (printed at Calcutta in 1865). He died in 1845. The great object of 

Captain Pemberton was a distin* his life was the preparation of a general 
guished geographer. Between 1825 scientific Flora of India, 
and 1830 he surveyed Munipiir and Dr. Griffith's * Bhutan Journal ’ was 
portions of Cachar; and his exceedingly published in 1847 (Calcutta). He made 
valuable large map. compiled from his extensive oollectious of plants in Bha*> 
own work, and that of Bedford and tan, inrhich have been since arranged 
Wiloox, was lithographed at Calcutta by Mr. Oliver. 
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evete a quaartM* of a oeoitiuy seams but a isboit tima fiur 
acbkfyemest of die hmoense lesults fcur wMd 4 indapeiid^t 
ei bis great public services, bis country is indebted to Mn 
Hodgson. 

He devoted himself to the study of every bnmcb of knov- 
ledge relating to Nepal and Tibet. In 1824 Hr. Hodgson 
announced the fact that the original documents of the Buddhist 
canon had been preserved in Sanscrit in the monasteries of 
Nepal. ** Before that time our information on Buddhism had 
been derived at random foom China and other countries for from 
India, and no hope was entertained that the oiiginals of the 
various translations existing in those countries could ever be 
recovered.’’^ He procured copies of these works, and sent 
complete collections to the Asiatic Society in London, and 
to the Societd Asiatique of Paris; while he himself threw a 
flood of light on the history of the Buddhist religion, in several 
essays written on the spot.® The news of Mr. Hodgson’s literary 


' Max Muller’s ^Chipe from a Ger- 
man Workidiop/ i. p. 189. (See also 
Mrs. Speir’s * Life in Ancient India,* 
p. 251.) 

* Notices on the Languages, Lite¬ 
rature, and Beligion of the Bauddhas 
of Nepaul and Bhot, by B, H, Hodgson" 
(‘Asiatic Besearohes/ xyL p. 409). 

“ Sketch of Buddhism, derived from 
the Bauddha Scriptures of Nepal" 
C J. A. S. B.,’ ii. p. 222, and v. p. 28). 

These essays were reprinted in one 
volume, ‘ Illustrations of the Literature 
and Beligion of the Buddhists* (Se- 
rampore, 1841). 

Eugene Bumouf studied the manu¬ 
scripts 'sent by Mr. Hodgson to Paris, 
and, after seven yean, he published, in 
1044, ‘Introduction k rHistoire du 
Buddhisme :* **a work," says Max Miil- 
ler, “which laid the foundation for a 
syrtematio study of the rdigion of 
Buddha»" Bumouf’s death, in 1851, 
prevented the oompletion of his work. 
His last book, ^Le Lotus de la bonne 


Loi,’ published in 1852, after his death, 
is dedicated to Mr. Hodgson. 

Mr. Hodgson also received a com¬ 
plete copy of the Tibetan Oydopmdia 
(Ghah-gyur and Stan-gyur), in 084 
large volumes, as a present from the 
Dalai Lama, which he gave to the East 
India Company. In 1864 he presented 
a vast mass of valuable manuscripts to 
the India Office library, comdstiiig of 
chronicles of the Newari md Gorkbali 
dynasties of Nepal, and numerous docu¬ 
ments relating to Nepal administration. 

Mr. Trubner has done very good 
service by the publication, in a single 
volume, in 1874, of ‘Es^ys on the 
Language, Literature, and Beligiou of 
Nepal and Tibet, with frirther Papers 
on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countries, by B. 
H. Hodgson, Esq.’ 

The book contains the article <m the 
rdigioD and literature of Nepal aiid 
Tibet, frum voL xvi. of the * Asiatio Be- 
seaiehes;’ the “Sketch of Buddhism," 
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labouis in Nepal ev^ioally reaehed as £u as Lhasa, and the 
Dalai Lama opened a friendly oorrespondenoe with him. As a 
proof of his appreciation of Mr. Hodgson’s right feeling, his 
Holiness sent the English envoy the whole of the existing 
literary remains of the once fionrishing Christian missi<ni at 
Lhasa. These Mr. Hodgson presented to the Pope. 

Besides his marvellons literary industry, Mr. Hodgson, while 
at Kathmandu, drew up two memoirs on the military system of 
Nepal, recommending the expediency of procuring the services 
of a considerable body of Gorkha soldiers, whereby we should 
diminish the chances of collision with Nepal caused by the 
pressure on its Government of an excessive soldiery. The 
Gorkhas have neither arts, literature, nor commerce to draw off 
their attention from arms. They have that lusty hardihood of 
character, love of enterprise, and contempt of drudgery, which 
make war especially congeniaL 

Mr. Hodgson next turned his attention to promoting the 
revival and extension of that commerce which flourished in 
Nepal before the Gorkha conquest, and submitted to his Govern¬ 
ment lists of imports and exports, routes, and every kind of 
information calculated to incite natives of India and Nepal to 
take up the matter in a spirit suited to the times. Mr. Hodgson, 
himself, made a trip to the Eosi river and the Nayakot valley, 
and is the only Englishman, except Dr. Hooker, who has ever 
been allowed to travel in Nepal beyond a circuit of twenty miles 
round Kathmandu. His essay on the fitness of the Him&laya 
for the settlement of Europeans marked an epoch in the history 
of British India, for from its publication dates the movement 
for the establishment of hill stations, and the enterprises of tea 
and chinchona planters. 

from the ‘Trannetioiu the Boyal meat,* xzvii. (1857); on the "Ab- 
Aeiatie Society,’ vol. ii.; pepera from origineiof the Himalaya. "(‘J. A. B.B.,* 
the'J. A. 8. B.,’ Tol. iv. p. 211; iii. xvi. and zviL); on the “ Military Tribes 
p. 215; vi. p. 682. The eeaaye on the of Nepal;” on the “Tribes of Northern 
“PhyriealOeogrqihyoftheHimilaya,” Tibet;” onthe “Commeree<^NqMl,’’ 
from the voliune of ‘Selections from Ac. 
the Beoords of the Bengal Gioveni- 
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The emiiiMit political aenrioea of Mr. Hodgaon are a matter 
of hiatoiy; how, fay faia tact aad intimate knowledge of Nepaleae 
politica^ he anooeeded in- aufastitating a friendly fmr a hoatile 
adminiateation; how he prevented a rapture with Nepal through¬ 
out the trying pmiod of the A%han war; and how faia peraonal 
influence converted a concealed and dangerous enmny into a 
friend. Bdbre his retirement, the Nepal Durbar placed the 
whole military force of the country at the disposal of tiie 
Gh>yernorMGreneraL 

Since our first relations with Nepal, in 1792, the English 
have had to deal exclusively with military Ma4re» du Palais. 
The ablest, and he who had the longest tenure of power, was 
Bhim Sen Thappa. But he at last was overthrown and forced to 
commit suicide, in July 1838, after having been at the head of 
afhirs for thirty years. Eala Panday, the new minister, com¬ 
menced a series of hostile intrigues with native states in India, 
until Mr. Hodgson obtained a formal promise that these in¬ 
trigues should cease.^ A nephew of the old minister Bhim Sen 
Thappa, named Mataber Sing, became Prime Minister in 1843, 
when Sir Henry Lawrence succeeded Mr. Hodgson as Besident. 
The supersession of Mr. Hodgson, in 1843, was a great blunder. 
His long experience, and the respect and friendship that were 
felt for him by the govenung class in Nepal, rendered his 
continued tenure of ofSce most important j while bis abrupt and 
unwise recall put a stop to many valuable literary investi¬ 
gations, and has abridged the knowledge we should otherwise 
have had with more completeness respecting Nepal and Tibet. 
The minister, Mataber Sing, was murdered in 1845, the same 
year in which Sir Henry was succeeded by Mr. J. R. Colvin. 
The latter was followed by Major Thorsby, in 1847, and Major 
Bamsay was Besident from 1849 to 1868.^ Guggun Sing became 
Miwiatpr in 1845, and his murder, together with the massacre of 

* See AitohiMm'e ‘Treetiee,’ H. pp. * When he wee snooeeded by Mr. 
212 end 220. Oirdleetone, the preaeut Reddent at 

Kathmandu. 
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of tiie moflt ittflnential dbiofg hi HofM!, jMvied ^yray 
to the rise of Jaag Bafaadav, a nephew of Mataher’Sing^ to the 
o£Boe of Prime Minister in 1846, with Sorondra Bikram Sah as 
Maharajah of Nepal. 

Ezoept for a few months in 1856, Jang Bahadar has retained 
power ever since, and the bearing of the Nepal DuHbar has been 
more friendly to the British GoTemment, especially since the 
visit of the powerful minister to Europe in 1850.* But the 
passes remain closed, and Europeans are not allowed to visit 
any part of Nepal, except the valley round Kathmandu. 

Alexander Csoma de Koros, the eminent Tibetan scholar, 
worked in the same field of research as Mr. Hodgson, and at the 
same time. A Siculo-Hungarlan of Transylvania, and without 
means, this devoted student made his way to India by land, with 
the object of investigating Eastern languages mid literature, and 
of ascertaining their relation to his own Magyar tongue. It is 
much to the credit of the Government and officials of British 
India that Csoma de Koros should have been cordially welcomed 
aud liberally assisted. He first went to Ladak and Zanskar, 
and studied the Tibetan language and literature in the Buddhist 
monastery of Pugdal, from 1827 to 1830; and he then proceeded 
to Calcutta, for the purpose of giving some of the results of his 
labours to the world, where he was very kindly received by 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. James Prinsep. 

Csoma de Koros ascertained that the literature of Tibet was 
entirely of Indian origin, the immense volumes being translw* 
tions from Sanscrit. His teacher in the Tibetan language was 
a learned Lama of Zanskar, named Band4 Sangs-rgyas Phun- 
tshogs; and when his grammar and dictionary were completed, 
the Gkivemment of India very properly sanctioned its being 
brought out at the public expense^ He also published several 

' Bee 'NanatiTe of a Five Yean* Katmanda with the Gunp of Jung 
BeiddeuoeatKepal, froml841tol84S,’ Bahadoor’ (Munay, 1852), by 1b. 
by T. Smith (1852). Thie book ia very Laurenoe Oli^iant, who aocompaiued 
nntniatworthy.andiBfaU of inaeeurato the N^aleM Miniater« on hit return, 
■tatemente. Elee aleo, ‘ A Journal to from Ceylon to the capital of NepaL 
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vdmJdfii ]pKpen in the 'Asiafio Besearohei^* and in the * Joninal 
the Aautic Societf of BengaL* 

In 1842, M. Cfloma de jELdras set out on an adventoxoas 
jounwy in the footsteps of Mr. Hanning, with the intention of 
making his mty to Lhasa, in order to gain access to the stores 
of !Kbetan literature which he believed, from his reading in 
Ladafc, were still extant there. Bat this indefatigable sdiolar 
died, of fever, in 1842, in Dr. Campbell’s house at Darjiling.^ 

Next to Mr. Hodgson and Csoma de KoHis, the most distin- 
gnished contributor to our knowledge of the region lying 
between India and Tibet, during the present century, is nn* 
doubtedly Dr. GampheU. Archibald Campbell was bom in 
1805, and was appointed an assistant surgeon in the East India 
Company's service in 1828. He first came to Nepal in 1880, 
as surgeon to the residency at Kathmandu, and left in 1838, 
having been sent by Mr. Hodgson to settle a boundary dispute 
with Sikkim. This service was so well performed that it led to 
Dr. Campbell receiving charge of the hill station at Darjiling. 
While under Mr. Hodgson he wrote a narrative of our pob'tical 
relations with Nepal, and an excellent paper on the ag^culture 
of the Nepal valley.’ 

The hill station of Darjiling, 370 miles to the north of 
Calcutta, is on a ridge of the Sikkim Himdlaya, at a height 
varying from 6500 feet to 7500 feet above the sea. In 1828 

* See J. A. a B.,’ zi. p. 303 (1842). “ TraiiBlaticin of a Tibetan Faaqxurt,’' 

The works gf Osoma de Kdios were: iL p. 201; “ Origin of the Bhak^ 

‘ Essay towards a Dictionary, Tibe- Baoe,” iL p. 885; “ Extmots ftom 
tan and English.' (Oslsntta, 1834.) Tibetan Works," iii p. 57: “Analysis 
'A Orammar of the Tibetan Lan- of a Tibetan Medical Wcvk,” iv. p. 1 ; 
gnage in English.’ (Caloutta, 1884.) “ Different Systems of Buddhism, from 

“ Notioes cm the Life of Sakya,” and Tibetan Authorities,” sii. part L p. 142; 
of some Tibetan works, in the ‘ Asiatic “ Enumeration of Tibetan Worics," vif. 
Bessanhes,’ vd. xx. pp. 285,393, and p. 147; also ix. part ii. p. 905; v. 
553. PP- 204 and 384. 

In the‘Journal of the Asiatic Society * “Notes on the Agrionltnia and 

of Bengal' there are “Geographical Bnrsl Economy of the Valley of Nqml.” 
Notice of Tibet," i. p. 121; “ Note on in vol. iv, of the ‘ Transaotiona of the 
the Origin of the Kaio-Chskra and Agricultural and HwtieuHutal Sociaty 
tile Adi'Bnddfaa Systems," ii. p. 57 ; of India,’ 
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lEr. J. W. Grant and Major Herbert^ the Snrreyoi^Genersl of 
India, reported on the digibility of Daijiling as a sanitarium, 
and the Rilrlrim Rajah was induced to sign a deed, in February, 
1885, ceding the territory in exchange for a pension of 8001. a 
year.* Dr. Campbell was appointed superintendent of tbe new 
station in 1840, and was entrusted with the charge of political 
relations with Sikkim. 

Dr. Campbell described Sikkim—called Dit^ing by the 
inhabitants—as covering an ares of about 1550 square miles, 
with a population of 7000, of whom 3000 are Lepchas, 2000 
.Bhutanese, and 2000 Limbus. There is no money revenue, and 
the contributions in kind from agricultural produce and transit 
duties would not exceed Ba 7000 a year. The country is to 
a great extent covered with forest and thick underwood. The 
Rajah is tributary to China through Lhasa, and resides from 
November until May at Tumliing, and the rest of the year at 
Chumbi, within Tibetan territory. The Rajah of Sikkim had 
desired to secure an exchange of runaway slaves, which was 
refused, and in the preposterous hope of securing compliance, 
bis officers suddenly seized and imprisoned Dr. Campbell and 
Dr. Hooker, while travelling, in 1849, and detained them for six 
weeks. As a punishment for this outrage the allowance was 
stopped, and ar piece of territory, including the lower course of 
the Tista and the Sikkim Terai, was annexed. 

The settlement of Daijiling, meanwhile, advanced rapidly 
under Dr. Campbell’s able management. In 1839 it did not 
contain more than 100 souls; in 1849 there were 10,0p0, chiefly 
by immigration from Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, in all of which 
States davery is prevalent AUotxnents of land were bought by 
Europeans, barracks and houses were built, and Dr. Campbell 
established an annual fair at the foot of the hills, which was 
most successful. A considerable trade in musk, salt, gold dust, 
borax, ponies, and woollen cloths soon sprang op. 

Dr. Hooker^thus wrote in 1854: He [Dr. Campbell] raised 

' Increased, in 1846, to 6007. a year. 
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British Sikkim from its pristine condition of sn impenetnti.e 
jungle, tenanted by half savage and mutually hostile races, to 
that of a flourishing European hill station, and a rich agrir 
cultural province.” It has since become a centre of tea and 
chinchona cultivation. 

The misunderstandings with the Sikkim Bajah arose from 
his kidnapping propensities. Two specially gross oases, in 1860, 
caused an order that his territory north of the Bumam river^ 
and west of the Great Bunjit, should be occupied until restitu* 
tion was made. The occupying force was, however, attacked 
and driven back, and in February, 1861, a larger detachmmit, 
under Lieutenant*Colonel Gawler, with the Gon. Ashley Eden as 
envoy, crossed the Great Bunjit into Sikkim, proceeded to 
Tumldng.and enforced theBajah’s agreement to another treaty, 
dated March 28,1861. Numgay Bewan, who had imprisoned 
Br. Campbell, and had been incessantly hostile, was expelled 
from Sikkim for ever, and Chibu Lama, a friend to the 
English, was appointed Bewan in his. place. The other artides 
secured free trade, and the right of travelling and making 
roads in Sikkim.^ 

Br. Campbell presided over the destinies of the hill station 
of Baijiling for twenty-two years, from 1840 to February 1862, 
when he retired. He returned to England, but he continued to 
take an active part in furthering projects for the good of Baiji¬ 
ling, especially the cultivation of tea, the establishment of 
chinchona plantations, and the construction of the Baijiling 
railway. He was a very active member of the Society of Arts, 
and of the Anthropological Institute. When Br. Campbell 
died, on November 8, 1874, bis great experience and wide 
knowledge of these subjects were missed, and his loss will long 
be felt by those who are interested in the progress of Indian 

> See with Hints on Thibet, and Western China,’by Ootond 

Idoantain and Jnngle War&ie, exhibit- J.O. Gtowler, F.B.GJ9. (Stanfo^ 187S.} 
ing also the Faoilitieo for Opening This little book gives am interesting 
nnmmArnial Bdations tiuongh the aooonnt of the military opeiatioDs in 
State ot Sikkim with Central Asia, -Sikkim in .1861. 
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tpftde^ Slid in the opening of friendly interconne along otir 
Bim^yan fix>ntior.* 

In November, 1847, Dr. Hooker left England on his memor¬ 
able expedition to Sikkim, where he resided for two years, and 
his exploring journeys throw much new light on the geography 
of the Himalaya, and furnish the only information we have 
respecting some of the passes into Tibet. He, with Dr. Camp¬ 
bell, was the first European to visit the passes at the head 
waters of the Tiista, and he is still the only European who has 
explored those <m the Tambtir river, in Eastern Nepal. 

In November, 1848, Dr. Hooker entered the valley of the 
Tambur, a tributary of the Eosi, in Eastern Nepal, ascending 
it, and its affluent the Yangma, until he reached the passes of 
Wallanchlin (10,385 feet), Yangmachen, and Eambaohen or 
Nango, obtaining a view into Tibet. From some of the points 
on this adventurous journey the scenery was superb, and its 
grandeur is brought home to us by a master hand. From the 
Tonglo hill, above the Tambur valley, Eanchan-junga was 
nearly due north—^a dazzling mass of snowy peaks intersected 
by blue glaciers which gleamed in the slanting rays of the 
rising sun, like aquamarines set in frosted silver. To the east was 
a billowy mass of forest-dad mountains, on the north-east horizon 
rose Donkia and Chumalhari, to the west Mount Everest.*’ 
Afterwardf^ in the autumn of 1849, accompanied by Dr. 
Campbdl, he went up the valley of the Tista in Sikkim, and 


* Beridwhia ‘Memdnon the P<di> 
tioal Bdetioiu viih Nepal,' and ‘On 
the azricnltiiTe ot the Nepal Valley,’ 
alteady refoied to. Or. Oampbdl wee 
the anthor of many aitidee in the 
‘Jonraal of the Aidatio ^twiety of 
Bengal,’ and other periodioala. 

Among theee were ethnologioal 
papere on the Lepcdiaa Idmbns, Mmv 
miaand Lnahais, whkh have aleo been 
printed in the ‘Jonmel of file An- 
thropologiaal Lutitnte;’ a papn "On 
the Valley of OhamU," in the ‘ Joumri 


of the Boyal Aaiatie Booiety' §ot Sep¬ 
tember, 1878: " On the Gommeroe of 
India," in the * Journal of the Society 
of Arte ’ fer 17th of March, 1871; and 
"On the Bdationa with SiUdm and 
Nepal," in the ‘Oriental* of January, 
1874. He alao wrote a TalnaUe paper, 
** On the Government, Literature, OfB- 
oera, and Agriculture of Eaatem-Tlbet," 
in the ‘ Journal of the Aaiatie Sooi^ 
of Bengal' f«nr 1855, p. 219, reprinted 
in the ‘Pheanix,’ pp. 88, 107 (edited 
by Bar. Jamea Bnmmeia). 
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of its feedora tii6 Lftohon and XAchting, to tho Kongia-laina 
(15,745 feet) and J)onkia passes (18,466 feet), and evoi sadv 
oeeded in going some distance into Tibet bejond tiie pass, as 
&r as the small lake of Cholam^ the actnal source of the 
Lachen, 17,000 feet above the sea. Here they obtained a 
magnificent view of the Central Bange of the E^&laya, and 
ascertained that the nearest Tibetan village was Kamba-jong. 
Dr. Hooker also visited the Cho-la pass leading from Sikkim 
into the Chumbi valley, and explored all the valleys of Sikkim, 
making a very magnificent botanical collection, including tiie 
glorious Sikkim rhododendrons. Dr. Hooker returned to 
England in 1851. 

The * Himalayan Journals' form a fascinating book of travels, 
in which the reader may obtain a vivid impression of the 
scenery, and the nature of the country from the terad fringing 
the plains, to the passes into Tibet and the snowy peaks; and 
the work is quite indispensable to a student of Himdlayan 
geography.^ Dr. Hooker also made a topographical survey of 
Independent Sikkim, resultmg in what is stiU the only map of 
that country. This is the most valuable contribution that any 
private traveller ever made to the ge(^raphy of the Himalayan 
region. 

Dr. Hooker was the first European who reached the passes 
goading mto Great Tibet since the return of Mr. Manning in 
1812. But, in the interval, students of Chinese literature had 
much accuratc information respecting that interesting 
country. Julius Klaproth is the most eminent of these 

Bom in 1788, the son of a professor of chemistry at 
Berlin, he early devoted himself to the study of Oriental 
languages, and in 1805 he accompanied a Bussian Ambassador 
to P^ing. He afterwards visited the Caucasus, and on his 
return he settled at Paris, where he organised the Asiatic 

* *HlmSlaysn Jonnato; or,Notai<rf Dsltoa Ho«Aer, M.D., BJt., F.BB. 
• Natnnlirt in Bengnl, the Sikkim <*Teb. Mnney, 1854.) 
and llomitetni, Ae.,' hr Jowpl' 
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Society, and edited the * Joamal Aaiatiqne,’ and where he died 
in 1885. Hia moat Suable service to those who are interrated 
in Tibet ccmsiats in the trandation of a detailed description of 
that conntry from tiie great geographical dictionary of China, 
pnblished at Peking in 1775. It contains a short history and 
descriptive lists of the towns, rivers, lakes, mountains, and 
passes in the four provinces of U, Tsang, Efim, and Ari.^ 

Another scholar who has thrown some light on Tibetan 
history and gecfgraphy from Chinese sources is Dr. Gutzlaff, 
a native of Stettin, bom in 1803, who went to China as a 
missionary in 1830, and was afterwards appointed Secretary to 
Government at Hong Eong, where be died in 1851. In 
chapter ix. of his valuable work, ‘ChinaOpened,' he gives some 
account of the geography and history of Tibet, and he has col¬ 
lected more information on the same subject in his ‘ History of 
China,* and other writings.^ 

The only Europeans who have visited Lhasa since the time 
of Mr. Manning are MM. Hue and Gabet, the adventurous 
French missionaries who, in 1844, when residing near the Great 
Wall, were appointed by their ecdesiastical superiors to make 
their way to the city of the Dalai Lama. After eighteen months 
of long marches and terrible hardships, the missionaries arrived 
at Lhasa, weary and exhausted. They were only allowed to 
reside about a month in the capital of Tibet; but, besides giving 
much very interesting information respecting the Buddhist 
hierarchy and the people, they happened to arrive at the time 
oi a crisis in Tibetan history. 


' See‘ll«iga8in Asiatiqae; ou, Be- 
vne, gdpgraphique et historique, de la 
centtale et septentrionale,’ public 
par M. J. Klaproth (L and it, 1820 
and 1826, Paiicr); ‘Deeoripti<m da Bi 
Ssang cm Tibet’ (pp. 20S-307)'; and 
‘Bonte de Tckhlng-tcm-foa en Chine 
h tzavers le Tabeto rimtal, jnaqn’h 
Hlaina ou Lan^' (Pekin, 1792, 
pp. 97-182.) See alao ‘ Ncmr. Jcnumal 
Asiatiqae,’ iv. p. 81: vL p. 161; viL 


pp. 161, 185. Klaproth edited the 
letters of Orazio della Penna, and 
other missiematiee, in the ‘Jonmal 
Asiatiqae.’ 

* ‘China Opened,’ by the Bev. C. 
Gutzlaff (2 Tok., 1888); ‘History of 
China;’ “Bemarks on the Present 
State of Buddhism in CSiina ” (‘Journal 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ xvi 
p.78); “ Tibet and Sefim "(‘B.G.S. J.,’ 
xz. p. 191). 
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TUe Chinese militarj sniffeinacy had xeoenfly been prac¬ 
tically tested by a repetition of such an expedition to repel 
inrasion as was undertaken against Nepal in 1792. Gnlab 
Sing, of Jammu, afterwards Maharajah of Kashmir, had, in 
183^ sent an army of Dogras, commanded by his General 
Zorawar Sing, to invade Ladak, which mountainous region was 
overrun and conquered. In May, 1841, this chief, with 5000 
men, advanced up the valley of the Indus, and occupied Gng6 
and the country round the sacred Mansarowar lake. The news 
of this invasion reached Lhasa in November, and a Chinese 
army advanced over the Mariam-la pass, near which the hostile 
forces met on the 12th of December, 1841. The battle-field was 
15,000 feet above the sea. There was a desultory fight for two 
days, when Zorawar Sing was killed, the D<^ra8 entirely 
defeated, and only one-sixth escaped from the field.* Some 
fled by the Nepalese pass of Taklakhar to the British province 
of Eumaon, others laid down their arms. The Chinese troops 
advanced as far as Leh, but eventually peace was made in 1842, 
and the old boundary was re-established. 

This campaign was followed by important events at Lhasa. 
Lobsang Champal, the seventh Dalai Lama, died in 1805, and 
since then a Gesub Kimboch4, orNomen-khan, named Si-Fan, a 
native of Kansu, had been regent for many years, while no less 
than three Dalai Lamas had died suddenly and under suspicions 
circumstances. Gradually dark rumours of assastination began 
to circulate. The four ministers, called Kahlons, entertained 
no doubt of the Kegent’s guilt, but the Gesub had a large and 
powerful party in some of the monasteries. They therefore 
sought aid from the Teshu Lama, the same sacred personage 
who, in his infancy, had honoured Captain Turner with an inter¬ 
view fifty-seven years before. His Holiness, as soon as the 
new Dalai liama was discovered and enthroned, appealed to the 
Kmpezor of China to save him from the fate of his predecessors. 

* In the Buue month of the same year the ftitish army was desboyed at 
KabuL (Onnningham’s ‘ Ladak,’ p. 888.) 
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Oamplianoe with the request of the Teshu Lame was at 
<moe resolved iip(»i, and a statesman named Keshen (Ei-chan), 
who had been disgraced for making peace with the English at 
Canton, was sent as special envoy to Lhasa, in 1844, to settle 
the matter respecting the Nomen>khan. In concert with the 
Tediu Lama, the Chinese envoy arrested the suspected assassin, 
obtaiaed confessionB by the use of torture on his followers, and 
the Nomen-khan confessed his crimes to escape a similar ordeal. 
He was condemned to perpetual banishment, and an insurreo 
tion of 15,000 lamas of his faction, from the monastery of Sera, 
was suppressed owing to the pusillanimity of their patron," who 
had the cowardly energy of an assassin, but not the audacity of 
a revolutionist.”^ 

A young lama of the Bripung or Debang moitastery (named 
Bating Lama^ was chosen as Nomen>khan by the Chinese, and 
as both he and the Dalai Lama were minors, the senior Eahlon, 
named Pe-chi,^ became regent. The Pundit of 1866 relates 
that formerly the regent was drosen from the monasteries of 
Kontyaling, Tankyaltng, Chumuling, and ChochuUng; bat that 
when the assassinating Regent was removed, the Chinese were 
aided by the 7700 monks of the Debang monastery, and that 
consequently it will supply the regents in future. 

The new Regent was extremely kind to Hue and Gabet. 
The former describes him as a man of fifty, whose large features, 
mild and remarkably pallid, breathed a truly royal majesty, 
while his dark eyes, shaded by long ladies, were intelligent and 
gentle. M. Hue gives a very interesting account of his inter- 
views with this great man. It is clear that the Tibetan 
autiiotities were willing to receive the strangers cordially; that 
they were true to the enlightened and tolerant spirit of their 
leligkm, and that Mr. Bogle’s impression of the friendly feeling 
in his time held good in the succeeding generation. But 

* Hue^ it p. 165. * The Sutffee of Bdgw; and 

•Oyi^ Biting of the Pandit, Siito .%/adt of the Pnndit. 

p. XXiT. 
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Chinese jealonsy and exclnsiveness intervened) and it was 
Kesben who expelled Hnc and Gabet from Lhasa, and sent 
them back by way of Szechuen.* 

When Bating Lama attained his majority there was a 
straggle for power between him and Pe-olii, the Begent who 
won the hearts of Hue and Gabet. At first Pe-chi was banished; 
bat the great body of the lamas was in his favour, and 
eventually Bating Lama retired to Peking, where he died, and 
Pe*chi was installed as Gesab Bimboch4. He led a national 
party, and was strongly opposed to Chinese interference. 

Daring the regency of Pe^hi the influence of the Chinese 
was at a very low ebb, and if the policy of Warren Hastings 
had been understood at Calcutta, a great step might then have 
been taken towards retrieving lost ground. In 1854 hostilities 
broke out with Nepal, and it is said that the Tibetan troops 
repulsed the Gurkhas, taking several guns. The Gorkhas 
advanced as far as Sakar-jong, a fort on the Sakar-chu, between 
the Central and Southern Himalayan Chains, a tributary of the 
Aran.* But in March, 1856, a treaty, disadvantageous to Tibet, 
was concluded between the Tibetan and Nepal Governments, in 
which both acknowledged the suzerainty of China. The Tibetan 
Government agreed to pay an annual tribute of Bs. 10,000 
to the Gorkbas; another article stipulated for an exchange of 
arms and prisoners; and the Gorkha Government was to be 
allowed to establish an agent and a trading factory at Lhasa.* 
The Begent Pe-ohi died before 1869, and was succeeded by 
the aged Abbot of Galdan, who held office until the Dalai Lama 


* ‘SoovenitB d*an Voyage dana la 
Tartarie, le Tibet et la Obine, pendant 
ko Ann^ee 1844,1845,1846’ (2 toIs., 
1858), Hno et Gabet. 

* lie Chrietianigme en Chine, en Tar- 
tuie et en Thibet ’ (4 vol*.). 

My quotations are firom the Engliiih 
t r ans l ation (2 vola, Srd edition). 

Sir John Daris wrote the article on 
the travels of Hue and Gabet, in the 


‘ Edinburgh Beview,’ reprinted in his 
‘ Chinese MisceUanios’ (Murray, 1865). 

Colonel Yule is the authcff of the 
article on Hue’s work in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine ’ for Manfo, 1852. 

Mr. H. T. Fritisep reviewed the work 
of M. Hno in bis ‘ Tibet, Tartary, and 
Mongolia’ (2nd ed., Allen, 1852). 

‘ G. T. S. Report for 1871-2. 

* Aitchisnn’s ‘Treaties,’ ii. p. 193, 
note. 
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came of age. The old Abbot died quite recently. The Dalai 
Lama then became gyalpo or king, as well as pontiff. The 
exploier No. 9 heard, when at Shigatz4 in September, 1872, 
that there had been a serious rebellion at Lhasa in April, 
1871, during which hundreds of people were killed.* The Teshu 
Lama, the next in succession to the friend of Mr. Bogle, and 
the one who, as an infant, graciously received Captain Turner, 
became as good and holy a pontiff as he was in his former 
transmigration. Hue describes him ’ as of a fine majestic frame, 
and astonishing vigour for his advanced age, which was then 
sixty. His influence was very great, not only in Tibet, but 
throughout Mongolia, and crowds came to worship him from 
far and near. Hue also relates some curious prophecies of the 
Teshu Lama. The venerable saint died in 1854, for when 
Colonel Montgomerie’s Pundit was at Teshu Lumbo, in 1865, 
another incarnation was eleven years of age. 

At present the new Teshu Lama must be of age. His 
colleague the Dalai Lama died in 1876, and the successor, a 
baby, has recently been discovered and enthroned.* It seems 
to be clearly for the good both of Tibet and India that the holy 
Buddhisatwas should grow up and personally rule, making the 
tolerant precepts of their creed and their goodwill for all man¬ 
kind prevail over the narrow exclusiveness of the Chinese 
political agents. It appears that there are now about 4000 
Chinese troops in Tibet, under Tonglings, or colonels, and that 
the Ambas at Lhasa still arrogate to themselves the control of 
traffic over the frontiers. 

» G. T. S. Report for 1871-2. » Hoc, ii. p. 167. 

* The succession of the Dalai Lamas, according to various authorities, is as 
follows: 

Klaproth, J)e$godint. j Slchlagintufeit, 

1. QbMidoan-4}oob>l>a(D«phetirofTson- 1391. Gae-dun-tebsan. 1388-1473. GedunOnb. 

kbapa). 

2. Gbendoun-gbian-dxo. 1476. Bae'dun^iia-tfM>. 

3. Sotnam-ghian-dao. 1543. Sou-nam-guia-lao. 

4. Yondam-gblaii'dao (a Mongol). 1588. Yeun-ten-guia-iao. 

6. Ngawang LobdKMng-gblan-dzo. 1617. Ga-onaiig-lo-zong-goia- Ngagvang Lobaang Gy- 

tso. amtso. 

6. Lobdiang Galdaong-gbion-dio (>) 1682. TFong-«>ng-giita>tBO (?) 

7. Zibbdxang-dainbail-waDgt-alouk- 1708. Iie-taong*kel-zoiig-guta- Lobaong KaUang. 

aiimbal-ldilan-dEO. tao. 

1758. Guiam-pel-gula-tao. Isobaang Chamiial. 

180.5. Iiong-taong-guia-tao. 

1815. Tseal-tchlan-gnla-tao. 
j 1837. Kar-^jon-gnta-tao. 

; 1856. (ifTama ftot knoicn,) 
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This ooBclutlcB our meagre knowledge of the recent history 
of Great Tibet; aud it only remains to refer briefly to recent 
events in the hill countries leading, from India to Tibet, and to 
pass in review the journeys of recent explorers employed under 
the superintendence of the Great Trigonometrical ..Survey of 
India. 

In Nepal there has been no change since the accession to 
power of Jang Bahadar, as regards the opening of commercial 
intercourse between India aud Tibet. The passes are still 
closed to Europeans, who are also excluded from all parts of 
Nepal except the valley in which Kathmandu is situated. The 
restoration of the flourishing tmde which existed in the days of 
the Newar dynasty seems as far off as ever. In February, 1855, 
a treaty was signed for the surrender of heinous offenders, and 
the assistance afforded during the mutinies by Jang Bahadar 
was rewarded by the cession of the Oudh Terai, in a treaty 
dated November 1, 1860.^ Jang Bahadar, who died in 1876, 
was created a G.C.B. aud G.O.S.L; but ruinous export and 
import duties are levied on the Nepal frontiers; a large army 
is kept up for which there is no use whatever in the administra¬ 
tion of the country; and a policy of worse than Chinese ex¬ 
clusiveness and obstruction is maintained. The trade between 
Tibet and India which passes through Nepal is at present in a 
very depressed state. It is conducted by the so-called Bhotia 
tribes of the Upper Himalayas, who, during the hot months, 
make two or three journeys to Tibet. The Tibetan imjiurts' 
into the North-West Provinces consist of horses and cuttle, 
borax, salt, wool, and gold. The exports to Tibet are woollen 
and cotton piece goods, grain, spices, sugar, and miscellaneous 
manufactures. The borax trade has suffered a severe blow 
from the discovery of borax in other countries. The whole 
value of the trade in 1877, exclusive of treasure, between Tibet 
and the North-West Provinces, was Ks. 2,86,583 for imports 
into India, and B& 95,982 for exports. Food grains represelit 
nearly half the total value of the exports. 

* Aitohisoa’s * Treaties,* ii* pp. 220 and 223. 
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«). EDEN’S MISSION TO raUTAN. |lmB. 

The history of onr intercourse with Bhutan since Pern* 
berton’s mission has been one of complaints against petty raids 
and aggressions, and controversies about boundaries, ending 
in a small war. **The whole history of our connection with 
Bhutan,” mys Dr. Campbell,^ "is a continuous record of in¬ 
juries to our subjects all along the frontier of 250 miles, of 
denials of justice, and of acts of insult to our Government.” In 
1839, the Bhutanese carried off twelve British subjects, which 
showed that Pemberton’s mission had had no effect upon them. 
In 1841 they seized five British villages, when Colonel Jenkins, 
the Commissioner in Assam, proposed the despatch of a mission, 
but this measure was not approved. The Assam ddars were 
then occupied.^ In 1842, outrages were commenced on the side 
of the Bengal duars, and continued at intervals until 1856. 
Sir Frederick Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
then proposed that .the districts of Arabari Fala-kottah and 
Jalpaish, which had been given to Bhutan in 1784 and 1787, 
but which had formerly belonged to the province of Julpigori, 
should be occupied; but the measure was prevented by the 
mutinies. Further outrages followed; and in 1863, the Honour¬ 
able Ashley Eden was appointed envoy to Bhutan, to obtain a 
treaty. He was accompanied by Major Godwin Austen, of the 
Topographical Survey Department, Captain Lance, and Dr. 
Simpson. 

The time selected for this mission was unfortunate. Bhutan 
was in a state of anarchy owing to a rebellion. The Jungpen 
of Punakha had closed its gates against the Deb Bajah. The 
Pare Penlo, or Governor of Western Bhutan, had taken part 
with the Deb; while the Tongso Penlo took the other side, and 
besieged the Deb in Tassisudon, who surrendered and was sent 
into retirement at Sbiptoka. At the same time, the Paro Penlo 
and his subordinate, the Jungpen of Dalim-kotta, were carrying 
on a private war on their own account. 

Mr. Edmi’s mission left Daijiling in 1864, crossed the Tfsta, 

> • OrieDtaV Jaa. 1874, p. 25. Dumuig dlutriot; and Sharknlla, 

* Seven in number, namely, Buri Bnnaka, Obapagori, Ghapjkaliaiau, and 
Gumab and Kalling, bordering on tbe Byni, bordering (mXamrdp. 
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and proceeded to Dalim-kotta. From this place the route was 
over quite new ground, by the Tulalah peas, 10,000 feet aboTe 
the sea, where the snow was deep^ and then across the Am> 
maohn, the river which rises near Pari-jong, and flows through 
the valley of Ghumbi. Thence the mission proceeded, by way 
of Paro, to Punakha, which place was reached on the 18th of 
Maidi. 

The Bhutan Durbar treated Mr. Eden with audadons in* 
science, asked for the restitution of the Assam ddars, and 
enforced their demands by stopping supplies of provisions, and 
even by personal outrages. Mr. Eden complied with the 
demands under protest, and escaped by forced marches by 
way of Paro. In his report, dated July 20, 1864, Mr. Eden 
reviewed the whole of our political relations with Bhutan from 
flrst to last, described his route, and gave an account of the 
€k>vemment and people, of whom he naturally formed a very 
un&vourable opinion, strikingly in contrast with those ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Bogle and Captain Turner in the last century.* 

It became necessary to punish the outrage on Mr. Eden’s 
mission, and this led to a war with Bhutan during the year 

1865. Hostilities were confined to the Ddars. There was a 
reverse at Dewangiri, where the Tongso Penlo captured two 
guns, but afterwards severe loss was inflicted on the enemy at 
Dewangiri and Bala on one side; while Dalim-kotta, Chamurohi, 
and Buxa were seized and occupied on the other.’ In January, 

1866, the Bhutan Government agreed to a treaty surrendering 
the document to which Mr. Eden’s signature was placed under 
protest, apologizing for the insults, agreeing to give up two 
British guns which the Tongso Penlo had succeeded in 

* Hr. Eden’g report la printed first * See ‘ A Military Beport on llie 
in tile volume of • Fblitiaal Hiasiona to Country of Bhutan; containing all the 
' (Calcutta, 1865), pp. 1 to 137: Information of Military Importenoe 

aw annfAiniiip the routea whloh has been oolleoted up to July 12, 

known in mintan. An excellent prasia 1866,' by Lieut. C. M. MaeOregor. 
of Mr. Eden's report is given by Dr. (Calcutta, 1878.) 

Bennie, * Bootan, or the Story of the 
Dooar War,’ chapters Iv, v., and vL 
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taring at Dewangiri, and ceding the whole of the eleven Bengal 
ddars,* as well as the tract between the rivers Tista and 
Jhaldakha. This brings British territory into direct contact 
with that of Tibet in the Chambi valley. The English Grovem- 
ment agreed to pay the Deb Bajah a yearly sum of Bs. 50,000, 
provided that his conduct continued to be satisfactory. These 
arrangements were negotiated by Colonel Bruce. 

The Bhutanese are, however, in all probability incorrigible, 
and, in the opinion of Dr. Campbell, it will in the end be 
necessary to annex their territory, in order to secure the con¬ 
tinuance of peace and the free passage of merchandise.^ 

On the eastern frontier Of Bhutan there is a small State 
occupied by a tribe called the Tawang Bhuteas, which is inde¬ 
pendent of Bhutan, but tributary to Tibet. The Tawang Bajah 
has always been peaceable and friendly; and in 1844 he re¬ 
linquished all claim on the Ddar leading from his territory 
into the Assam plain, in exchange for a payment of 5002. a 
year. The Tawang frontier lies between the rivers Deosham 
and Bowta. A very considerable trade is carried on between 
Tibet and Assam through Tawang, and this may hereafter 
become a route of great importance. 

British Sikkim, at first under a Superintendent, and since 1866 
under a Deputy Commissioner, was, until 1874, included in the 


^ Namely, Dalim-kotta, Mynaguri 
or Zamir-kotta, Chamur^, Lakhi, 
Biixa (Passaka), Bhulka, Bara, Gumar, 
Bipu, Chirrung, and Bagh or Chota 
Bijni. 

’ See ^ Bhutan, and the Story of the 
Dooar War,’ by Surgeon Bennie, M.D. 
(Murray, 1866). Also * Papers relating 
to Bootan; ’ and * Further Papers re¬ 
lating to Bootan,’ presented to Parlia¬ 
ment Feb. 15, 1865, No. 47; and 
Feb, 8, 1865, No. 13. 

Dr. Bennie’s book is carefully 
written, after much research, and is 
comprehensive. It describes the geo¬ 
graphical position and extent of 


Bhutan, the nature of the country, 
and the government and religion, as 
well as its military resources. Dr.Ben- 
nio then reviews the history of British 
intercourse with Bhutan; and in the 
last chapters he gives an account of the 
war in the Diiars, in 1865, of which he 
was an eye-witness. The experience of 
the war showed that the Centi^ Gov^- 
ment, consisting of Deb and Pharma 
Bajahs, was a mere fiction, as far as all 
reed power is oonoemed; and that in 
future .it will be futOe to negotiate 
with any ofiScials in Bhutan, except 
the Paro and Tongso Penlos, the actual 
governors of West and East Bhutan. 
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OomnuBsionership of Kach Bahar, nrhich had existed since 1788. 
Aznong the Commissioners, Mr. Bichard Ahmuty, from 1797 to 
1802, was a man of great ability, and administered the State 
during the minority of the Bajah. Mr. David Scott was Com¬ 
missioner from 1816 to 1831, and also joint-magistrate of 
Bangpdr, and afterwards GoverDor-General’s agent in Assam 
and oh the north-east frontier, retaining charge of £uch Bahar, 
which, until January, 1864, continued under political charge of 
the Commissioners of Assam. It was Mr. Scott who sent the 
mission to Bhutan under Kishen Eant Bose. In 1866 Kuoh 
Bahar was made the nucleus of a new commissionership, and 
Colonel Haughton, GB.I., was Commissioner of the Each Bahar 
division from December, 1866, to February, 1873. This officer 
has taken great interest in the questions relating to Sikkim and 
Bhutan, and to the establishment of friendly intercourse with 
Tibet; and has collected much valuable information on the 
subject. 

Dr. Campbell was succeeded at Daijiling, in 1862, by Mr. 
Wake, V.C.; and in 1866, Major B. W. D. Morton, who had 
long served in Amam, and had distinguished himself in sup¬ 
pressing the rebellion in Jaintea, was appointed Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of British Sikkim, under the Commissioner of Euch 
Bahar. When he went on leave, Mr. J. Ware Edgar, C.SJ., who 
had written a valuable report on the cultivation of tea in India, 
was appointed to officiate daring his absence. 

Since the signature of the treaty of 1861, the relations vrith 
Sikkim have been satisfactory; and some exploring work has 
been done in the direction of the Tibet passes. During the 
autumn of 1871, Mr. W. T. Blanford, of the Geologic^ Survey 
of India, accompanied by Captain Elwes, explored the upper 
valley of the Tista, in Dr. Hooker’s footsteps, their main object 
bang to collect birds and study the zoology of the upper 
branches of the Tista valley. They reached the Donkia pass; 
ascertained the position of another pass, never before laid down 
on any map; met with three unmaipped lakes, and made a 
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good ooUeclion of birds. Mr. Blanfoid also explored the passes 
leading into the Chnmbi valley. Since Dr. Campbell and Dr. 
Hooker explored this region, in 1849, only one Eur(^>eaQ had 
penetrated to the Donkia pass previous to Mr. ]Manford*s 
visit.^ 

In June, 1878, the Bajah of Sikkim, accompanied by his 
brother and minister, Changzed Baba, a man of great natural 
powers and predominating influence over his countrymen, 
entered British territory for the first tim^ and paid a visit to 
Sir George Campbell, the lieatenant43ovemor of Bengal, at 
Darjiling. Sieingputti, the Rajah’s sister, who was free from 
affectation and any ideas of sednsion, and was delighted with 
every novelty; and a younger brother, called the Ghota Bajdi, 
were also of the party. 

Changzed Babu is now the leading man in Sikkim, and is 
frvourable to freedom of trade, and to the spread of British 
influence. He assured Sir George Campbell that the prohibi¬ 
tion of trade with Tibet was solely due to orders from Peking, 
and that the Tibetans would gladly frcilitate direct trade. 
Even now there is considerable local traffic carried on across the 
passes. 

In 1873, Mr. Edgar, C.S.I., proceeded to return the Sikkim 
Bajah’s visit, and was received in a most friendly manner. He 
also visited the passes, already explored by Mr. Blanford, which 
lead from Sikkim into Chumbi. The most southerly of these 
passes is Uiat of Jelep-la, about 50 miles from Tumldng, the 
capital of Sikkim, and 13,000 feet above the sea. The two 
next, to the. north, are those of Guatiula and Yak-la, the latter 
14,000 feet high. These are rarely interrupted by snow for 
many days, and form the easiest way into the Chumbi valley. 
Next, to the north, is the Cho-la iKiss, 15,000 feet high, which is 
the direct route from Tumldng to Chumbi. Then comes the 

> This was Captain Chamer, who * J. A* S. vol. z. part il., p, 367. 
made a rapid journey in search of sport See also papers by Major J. L. and 
in the spring of 1870. For an account Captain W. 8. Sherwill, ‘ J. A. 8. B./ 
of Ur« Blanford^s expedition, see zxii. pp. 540, 611; and zzzi. p. 457. 
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Taiikiapla, 16,083 feet high, the most snowy pass in fiiHriiw, 
difficult of access, and unsuited for traffic. 

Mr. Edgar left Daijiling on the 23rd of October, 1873, and 
encamped at the foot of the Jelep*la pass on the 30th, where he 
was met by the Dewan Changzed, the ex-Dewan Nurugay,^ 
who had imprisoned Dr. CWpbell, and was expelled by- the 
treaty of 1861, and the Tibetan Goyemor or Jongpen o£ Pari- 
jong. Mr. Edgar consented to receive the ex-Dewan unofficially, 
and he supplied him with much valuable information. He hiM 
great inOuence both at Sikkim and Lhasa, but has no recog¬ 
nized official position; and Mr. Edgar thinks that much use 
might be made of him in our dealings with Tibet. The Jongpeu 
of Pari-jong was a young man, tall and stout, with a courteous 
and digniOed manner, and a pleasant voice. He is said to be 
the son of a highly-placed Tibetan official 

Mr. Edgar proposed that he should be invited to proceed to 
Ghumbi, in order that the Bajah might be saved the troidde of 
meeting him on the pass. The Jongpen said that no European 
had ever visited Tibet, to which Mr. Edgar replied by relating to 
him the missions of Mr. Bogle and Captain Tamer. The Jongpen 
answmred that the present arrangement had been made by the 
Chinese envoy, Eeshen, about thirty years ago. This official, the 
same who expelled Hue and Gabet ftom Lhasa, arranged with 
the Tibetan authorities that direct management of frontier affiurs 
should be committed to the Ambas, or Chinese political agents^ 
and that there should be no intercourse between %bet and 
British India. The Jongpen explained this arrangement, and 
said that all he could do was to obey orders, whether he 
approved of them or not; but he offered to report the matter 
to his immediate superior, the Chechap Depen of Giansu.’ 

Both the Dewan Changzed and the ex-Dewan strongly urged 
upon Mr. Edgar the advisability of getting a declaration from 
the Government of Peking that the obstacles now put in the 
way of free intercourse are unauthorized, which would strengthmi 


■ Kuagnay^) 


* Edgar hsa OimUzi. 
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tiie TimAi of the Tibetans. Mr. Edgar also gathered that much 
oneasiness was felt in Tibet at the threatening attitude of the 
Nepalese, whidi obliged the Dalai Lama and his advisers to 
make up their disputes with the Ambas, in order to be secure 
of help fimm China. 

Mr. Edgar took the opportunity of fully explaining to the 
Tibetan officials the policy and wishes of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and that their object was the encouragement of trade, 
and the maintenance of strong, friendly States along our frontier. 
He also appears to have excited their fears by saying that he 
could not see how his Government could interfere between a 
friendly State and one that refuses to have any relations with 
ns, his object being to impress upon them the advisability of 
seeking the alliance of the British Government. The ex-Dewan 
was very anxious to obtain forgiveness for his misconduct 
towards Dr. Campbell and Dr. Hooker, and promised to repeat 
to the Tibetan officials, and to the Dalai Lama himself, the argu¬ 
ments which Mr. Edgar had used against the policy of isolation. 

In the morning of the 4th of November, 1873, the Bajah 
himself arrived, in deep distress, owing to the hopeless state of 
his sister. Mr. Edgar informed him that the Government had 
increased his pension to 1200Z. a y^. Mr. E^ar was much 
touched by his intense sorrow, and urged him to return at once 
to his poor sister at Chumbi, accompanying him to the head of 
the Jelep-la. The Jelep-la and the Chumbi valley are localities 
of very great importance, because it is probable that the first 
great commercial road from India to Tibet will tsdre this direc¬ 
tion. The conference between the English offidal and the 
Tibetan Governor of Fari-jong, on the Jelep pass, is therefore 
a very significant event; and the important and interesting 
report of Mr. Edgar,^ in which he records the information 

> * Beport m a Yiatt to Sikkim and (Oaloiitta, 1874.) With photogiaplu, 
the Thibetan Frontier, in October, 108. 

Norembcr, and Deoember, 1878,* Q. Bi the * Gaksatta Beriew,’ of Jaljr, 
J. Ware Edgar, O.S.I., Qffioiating 1874 (No. 117), there ia a vary aUe 
Depn^ OommiarifHier of Daioeeling. attaale on Ti^ bj Hr. 'WBfred L. 
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be collected respecting recent political events in Tibet^ and 
describes the pass and the nature of the county leading to it» 
deserves very careful attention. 

From Western Tibet it is also probable that much will be 
done to restore the old friendly intercourse between Jndia and 
the central region. Something indeed has already been effected, 
on the one hand, by the Moravian missionaries in lishaul, 
headed by Mr. JSschke and Mr. Heyde, who have learned the 
Tibetan language, and will be able to convey intelligence of the 
policy of the British Gk>Yemment, through the heads of Budd¬ 
hist monasteries in Ladak; on the other hand, by the explorers, 
who are instructed and sent forth on long journeys of discovery 
from the head-quarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India. 

For upwards of a century the attention of the Moravian mis- 
siomuries has been ^^ed towards the Ealmuk and Mcmgol 
tribes, and in 1765 a Moravian settlement was formed near 
Czarizin on the Volga, affording opportunities of communi¬ 
cating with the nomad tribes of the steppes. In the begin- 
ning of the present century some slight progress was made 
among the Kirghis tribes, but the mission terminated in 1821, 
owing to the interference of the Bussian Government. Having 
been refused permission to pass through Bussian territory, two 
Moravian missionarieB set out, in 1853, with tide intention of 
penetrating into M<mgolia, by way of India. They were stopped 
on the borders by the Chinese officials, and then received orders 
from Hermhuth to settle down where they best could among 
the Tibetans. A place called Kaelang, in British Lahaul, was 
selected, and a few years afterwards the mission waa.|>laoed on 

Hed^y of the Bengal Oivil Service. Tibet and India. Beiidee Mr. Edgai^i 
It was originally intended to be a Beporty Mr. Heeley headi hie article 
review of Mr. Edgar’s Beport, but Mr. with the * Alphabetum TIbetMiiim’ of 
Heeley was led away by the interest of Giorgi, and the wbrlu of Ti«her» HvOy 
his sttbjeoty and it is actually an ad- Koppeny Schlagiatwiit, Coopery and 
aairaUe essay on the religion and his- Desgodins. 
tory Tibety and on the trade between 
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a more regular footing, under Brothers JSschke, Bechler, and 
Heyde. In 1873, the staff coninsted of Brothers Heyde and 
Bedslob, with their wives and twenty converts. The mission 
house is 10,000 feet above the sea, and has fields and carefully 
tmided gardens and orchards attached to it.^ 

Brother H. A. Jaschke, after eleven years' residence in 
Labaul, returned to Germany in the end of 1868. He is the 
highest authority in Europe on the modem Tibetan language 
and its dialects, and is the author of more than one valuable 
work on the subject.’ The Moravian Brethren will continue to 
occupy their present important station in North-Western India, 
as a basis of operations, until they are permitted to cross the 
Chinese frontier into Tibet. Their knowledge of the Tibetan 
language, and their intercourse with the Lamas, will be one 
infliiftTitiiil means of preparing the way for future unrestricted 
intercourse between India and Tibet. 

Meanwhile the efforts of our surveying ojfficers in promoting 
the exploration of Tibet is another powerful means of gaining 
the same object. It is now fourteen years sinoe Colonel Mont¬ 
gomerie inaugurated the system, under Colonel Walker, of com¬ 
pleting our geographical information respectiog the unknown 
parts of Awift by means of native explorers. These explorers 
are very carefully selected, instructed in the use of the compass, 
sextant, and Ix^ng-point thermometer, and in the method of 
working out a route by traverse or dead reckoning, and then 
despatched in various directions. By means of this agency 

< Bee ‘The Abode of Snow,’ by axy (Kydang, 1866); and a Tibetan 
Andrew WOaoii, chapter zxx. (Black- and GerauHiI>ictuHiary,JaBt completed, 
wood, 1875.) Dr. Gl^hom alaovieited Tbeae wmrka are all auto-lithogia^ed. 
theLahanl miaaion. Bee hia'Beport In 1866, he anbmitted to the Berlin 
upon the Foieata at the Pnnjaab and Academy a treatiae on the pi^onetio 
the Weetem Himalayaa’ (Boorkte, lawa of the Tibetan language. Binoe 
1864), p. 150. 1878 he haa been engaged, for the 

* Mr. J&achke haa written ‘ A Bhort India CMBoe, on a oomprahen^Te 
Practical Grammar of the Tibetan Lan- modem Tibetan and l^Uah Dto- 

guage, with Beforenoe to tire Spoken tkmary, whM ie now nearer ready tat 
Dialeeta' (Kyelang, 1865); a Bo- ihepteaa. 
maniaed Tibetan and Engliah Diction. 
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very important additions have quite recently been made to onr 
knowledge of Nepal and of Great Tibet. 

Colonel Walker engaged two Pundits (A * and B), who were 
British subjects, from one of the tipper valleys of the Himalaya, 
and, under Colonel Montgomerie, they were trained to the use 
of the sextant and compass. They were then directed to make 
a route survey from Lake Mansarowar to Lhasa, a distance of 
about 800 miles. They made a first attempt to advance direct 
from Eumaon, but did not find this route practicable. They, 
however, met some Bisahiris, British subjects, who had been 
robbed whilst trading in Chinese territory, near Gartokh, and 
who asked the Pundits to be their vakils, in order to obtain 
redress from thd Lhasa Government. This furnished a plausible 
reason for the journey, and it was then decided that the best 
chance of reaching Lhasa would be through Nepal. They 
accordingly set out,^ and reached Kathmandu on the 7th of 
March, 1865. 

The Pundits heard that the route by the Kirong pass was 
clear of snow earlier than that by Euti (Nilam), and they, 
therefore, selected that route, leaving Eathmandu on the 20tli 
of March; but the Chinese Governor of Eirong refused to allow 
them to pass, and they returned to Eathmandu on the 10th of 
April. 

One of the Pundits, B, then gave up the attempt, and con¬ 
tented himself with making a long journey in the upper parts 
of Western Nepal, including an examination of the Muktinath 
pass.^ The other, A, set out, disguised as a native of Ladak, 
as a companion of a Tibetan merchant, named Dawa Nangul, 
on the 20th of June, and made his way to Eirong. 

The post of Eirong is very important in connection with 
the question of intercourse between India and Tibet. It com- 

• Pundit A is now known by hif real ppint tbennometen, and a common 

name of Nain Sing. watch. 

* They had a large sextant, two box ’ No aooonnt has over been pnb- 
sextantsi prismatic and pocket com- lished of the jonraey of this Pundit in 
....... pocket ohrouuineter, boiling- Western Nepal, and of hia viait to the 

Muktinath pass. 
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mauds what is probably the best of the Nepalese passes. QRie 
Pandit describes it as a place with a fort, a good-sized temple, 
about twenty shops, and a population of 3000 to 4000. Wheat 
and bmriey are raised round the town, and there is a trade in 
salt from Tibet and in rice from Nepal. 

The road through Kirong leads past the important Chinese 
post of Jonkapjong, on the Central Chain, which is probably the 
Ari-jong of D’Anyille’s map. But the Pandit was again refused 
leave to proceed, and with very great difficulty he eventually 
got permission to take another route, to the westward, over the 
No-la pass of the Central Chain, 16,600 feet {ibove the sea. His 
route was through forest on the outer slopes of the Southern 
Chain as &r as a village called Lne, where the mountain sides 
become bare and rocky, and then acrofls the Southern Chain by 
the Ga-la pass, which is the boundary between Tibet and 
Nepal, and 16.700 feet high. The No-la pass was crossed next 
day, 80 that here the two chains approach very closely, the 
intermediate plain sinking to 14,000 feet 

On the 2ad September the Pandit reached the banks of 
the Tsanpn, and crossed to the Tadum monastery, on the north 
shore, 14,200 feet above the sea. Here he learnt that once in 
two years the Maharajah of Kashmir sent a merchant to Lhasa 
with a great quantity of goods, who is called Lopchak; ” and 
that once a year the Government of Lhasa sent a merchant, 
called *'Jaii^ Chongpon,” to Ladak. The Pandit joined the 
Kashmiri merchant’s head man, named Chiring Nurpal, who 
passed through Tadum with seventy laden yaks, and they set 
ont together for Lhasa on the 3rd of October. 

The party travelled along the northern side of the Tsanpu, 
crossing a large tribotary called the OhartarTsanpu, flowing 
from the Northern CSiain; and tiien passing over a range into 
the valley of the Baki^Taanpu, a river which has a long course 
parallel to tiie Taanpo, into which it falls below Janglachd. 
From Tadum to a place called Balung there were no signs of 
cultivation, and the'popnlation was very scanty; but from Balung 
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onwards there were clumps of willow trees and coltirated pafa^es. 
Bailing is jnst below the Ba-la pass, over a spur from the range 
between the rivers Baka>Tsanpu and Tsanpo, whidi separates 
the Tsang province from those of Western or Little Tibet 

On the 22nd of October the party crossed the Tsanpn by a 
ferry, 190 miles below Tadum, and arrived at the town of Jang> 
lachd, where there is a strongly-built fort on the top of a hill, 
a fine monastery, and a number of shops kept by Nepalese. 
From Janglachd to the town of Shigatz6 goods and men are 
transported on the river, which is wide and navigable, in boats 
covered with hides. Here they were joined by the second part 
of the Kashmiri merchant’s caravan, consisting of 105 laden 
yaks; and on the 29th they reached Shigstz4,^ 11,800 feet above 
^e sea. At a place called Fhuncholing, between Janglachd and 
Shigatzd, the river is spanned by an iron chain bridge. 

On the 1st of November, 1865, the Pandit went from Shi- 
gatzd to Teshu Lumbo, to do homage to the Teshn Lama or 
Fanchen Bimboch4,^ a boy eleven years old, who was seated on 
a high throne covered with rich silk. The Pandit reports that 
there are 8300 monks in the monastery of Teshu Lumbo, and 
that the town of Bhigatze has a population of 9000, exclusive of 
the monks, but including a garrison of 100 Chinese soldiers and 
400 Tibetan militia. A market is daily held on the qiace 
between Shigatz4 and Teshu Lumbo, and good crops are raised 
in the neighbourhood. 

At Shigatz^ the caravan was joined by the Kashmiri mer¬ 
chant himself; and setting out again on the 22nd of December, 
tiiey passed through Fainam,^ and reached Giansu* on the 25th, 
a distance of 46 miles.* 

Giansu was visited by Bogle and Turner, and Mr. Manning 
redded there for some time. The Pandit describes it as a city 

’ The Pandit ealls it Digateha. * Peniyong. 

Here he took a nainber of hbeervations ‘ Gyangw. 

tot iflt i h td ft * According to the Pundit; 39 ao> 

» He calls him the " Panjan Bingbn cording to Turner. 
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about the size of Shigatz4, with a fort on a low hill in the centre 
of the town, and a large gilded temple. It is mled by a Depend 
assisted by two Jongpens, and has a garrison of fifty Chinese 
soldiers and 200 Tibetan militia. The surrounding plain pro¬ 
duces wheat, barley, radishes, peas, and ghee, while rice is 
imported from Bhutan. Woollen cloths are manufactured in 
the town, and also small bells with which horses are adorned in 
Tibet. 

From Giansu the Pundit followed the route taken by Mr. 
Manning to the Palti or Yamdok-cho lake, crossing a spur of 
the Central Chain by the pass of Khoro-la, 17,000 feet above the 
sea. He describes the lake as 45 miles in circumference, 2 to 
3 miles broad, with a hilly island in the centre, the water very 
deep and good to drink, though the lake has no outlet’ He 
found the lake to be 13,700 feet above tlie sea. 

On the 4 th of January, 1866, the Pandit left the shores of 
this famous ring-shaped lake, crossed the Khamba-la Mountain 
separating the provinces of U and Tsang, and reached the left 
bank of the Tswpn, ait the village of Khamba-barchi, where it 
is 11,400 feet above the sea level. Here the party took a boat, 
and rowed down the stream to Gbusul-jong. Crossing the river 
at Chusnl, they followed Mr. Manning's route up the valley of 
the Ei-chu, and arrived at Lhasa on the 10th. 

The Pandit describes the Lhasa valley'as full of large and 
populous monasteries. He visited that of Sara (Sera of Hue), 
three miles from the city, where there are 5500 monks, and the 
fiemons monastery of Qaldan, founded by Tsong-khapa, which is 
three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and peopled by 3300 
monks. The city of Lhasa has a circumference of 2^ miles, 
and in the centre stands a large temple containing images 
richly inlaid with gold and precious stones, and surrounded by 
bazaars with shops kept by Tibetan, Kashmiri, Ladaki, and Ne¬ 
palese merchants, many of whom are Muhammadana Chinese 
tradesmen are also numerous. The plain of Lhasa is about 12 
■ The Chtehep Depm of Edgar. * See note at p. 244. 
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miles long by 7 broad, and is surrounded by mountains. Around 
the town are the monasteries of Mura, Bamoch4, Chumuling, 
Tankyaling, Kontyaling, and the palace-monastery of Potala, the 
residence of the Dalai Lama, or Goor (Gewan) Rimboch4, called 
also the Lama Guru. It is a mile and a half in circumference, 
and stands on an eminence 300 feet above the plain. Four 
miles west of it is the Debang monastery, with 7700 monks; 
and to the south, on the other side of the Ki-chu, is the 
Chochuling monastery.^ 

The Pundit went with the Kashmiri merchant (Lopchak), 
to pay his respects to the Dalai Ijama, who was a fair and hand¬ 
some boy about thirteen years old, seated on a throne six feet 
high, with the Gesnb Rimboche,* or Regent Minister, on his 
right hand. The Pundit relates the popular belief to be that 
the Dalai Lama will transmigrate thirteen times, and that he 
is now in his thirteenth transmigration. But he is only in the 
twelfth according to the list of Desgodins. Below the Regent 
there are four ministers, called Khalons,^ who conduct all public 
business; and the Amba, or Chinese political agent, has special, 
but apparently undefined powers. As a rule, he does not in¬ 
terfere in the internal affairs of Tibet. The Pundit also heard 
that 36 miles east of Lhasa, on the north shore of the Tsanpu, 
there is a town called Sawe, w'here the Tibetan treasury is kept; 
that 40 miles farther east there is a town, on the south bank, 
called Shotang, as large as Shigatz6; that the river flows thence 
eastward for 120 miles, and then turns due south. 

The hills round Lhasa are barren, except for one thorny 


* According to another authority* the principal Gonpas or monasteries round 
lihasa, with the numbers of monks in each, are as follows : 


Gandan Monastery 
Lia 

Depong 
Gentu 
Chiime 
Chenamgd 
Ohemohung „ 


3.500 

5.500 

7.500 
500 
500 

1,000 


Kontyaling Monastery 
Tankyaling „ .. 

Chochuling „ .. 

Chumuling „ .. 


200 

300 

1,000 

20,400 


* Nomen-khan of Hnc, ii. p. 156. The Pundit calls him Gyalpo-Khuro-Qyago. 
^ Kaakaht of the Pundit. 

• h 
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bush called mo, bat there Me trees of two kinds in the gardens, 
thoogh not indigenoos, called ehmgma and jawfu-. The crops 
of the Lhasa plains consist of barley, wheat, peas, mnstard, 
radishes, carrots, onions, potatoes,^ beans, and other garden 
produce. There are cow^ sheep, goats, yaks, ponies, asses, and 
pigs: and fowls, pigeons, and docks are plentiful. The manu¬ 
factures at Lhasa are chiefly woollen cloths and felt. 

The population of Lhasa, according to a census taken in 
1854, was 15,000, and owing to the number of celibates there 
is a large preponderance of women: 9000 women to 6000 
men. The garrison consists of 500 Chinese soldiers, and 
1000 Tibetans, Mmed with flint guns, and sevmi small pieces 
of ordnance. 

The Pundit left Lhasa on the 21st of April, 1866, and, 
returning by the same route, reached Tadum on the 1st of June. 
Journeying op the Tsanpu yalley, he crossed the Moriam-la 
pass, and returned to India, reporting himself to Colonel Mont¬ 
gomerie at the head-quarters of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey.* 

In May, 1867, the same Pundit who was at Lhasa, A, with 
a third man who had been trained in the interval, C, as B had 
proved to be somewhat wanting in nerve, set out to explore the 
gold mines of Thok-Jalung, on the lofty plateau in rear of the 
great Northern Bange. After a most trying journey, these 
hardy and persevering explorers mrossed the Chomorang-la 
pass, 18,760 feet above the sea, and after a long march through 
mow, reached the chief gold-field,’ on a large desolate plain, 
16,330 feet above the sea, where the camp of the Tibetan gold 
diggers was pitched. The master of the gold diggings was a 
native of Lhasa, a shrewd and well-informed man. The Pundit 
describes the method of working the gold, and the habits of the 

* Probably due to the benevolent tkms of the Gnat Trigonometrieal 

fimtbongbt of Warren Hastings, and Survey of India during 1866-7,’ by 
intooduoed through Bhutan. (See Gdonel J. T. Wallter, B.E., V.R.&, 
p. 19, and note.) ix. pp. i to xxiz. 

* See‘General Report mi the Opera- * In 82“ 84'2^ N.; 81® 87* 88" E. 
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diggers. l%e explorers left Thok-Jalnng in Augiut, and returned 
to head-quarters in November, 1867.* 

Some very important journeys were made by an explorer 
whom Colonel Montgomerie calls 9, and whose results he 
reported up<Hi in 1872. No. 9 went up the valley of the Tambur, 
in Eastern Nepal, in the footstej» of Dr. Hooker, as far as 
the Wallanchdn pass, which No. 9 calls Tipta-la; and then 
succeeded in gaining permission to enter Tibet by his successful 
medical treatment of the wife of a chief official, at Tashirak, a 
large standing camp on a feeder of the Arun, 15,000 feet above 
the sea. He then crossed a mountain spur by the Ni-la pass, 
and entered the district of Tinki-jong. Advancing southward, he 
first came to patches of cultivation at a place called Lamadong, 
on the banks of the Khantongfri, another tributary of the Arun. 
Crossing over another spur, by the pass of Tinki-la, he reached 
the banks of the Chomto-dong lake, 20 miles long by 16 miles 
wide, and 14,700 feet above the sea. He then crossed the 
Central Range by the Lagulung-la pass, 16,200 feet above the 
sea, with glacier ice close down to it, which forms the boundary 
between Sikkim and Tibet. The explorer journeyed thence to 
SbigatzA and duly paid his respects to the Teshu Lama. 

No. 9 returned by the Sakia monastery of the Red Cap 
sect, crossed the Central Chain by the Dong-la pass, on the 8rd 
of October, 1871, and proceeded, by Sakar-jong, Tingri, and 
Nilam, to the gorge of the Bhotia Eosi into Nepal. Nilam, or 
Euti, is the last Tibetan town in this direction, and the pass 
thence into Nepal, according to the account given by No. 9, is 
one of the most dangerous in the whole Himalayan range.’ 

In 1871, Colonel Montgomerie organized a party to explore 
some portion of the unknown region north of the Tibetan water¬ 
shed of the Upper Brahmaputra, or Tsanpu, led by a young 

> * GenenU Baport on the Operation! * See note at p. 155 . ‘General Re- 
of the Great Trigonometrioal Surrey of port on the Operation! of the Great 
1807-8,' by Lieni-Oolonel J. T. Trigonometrical Surrey of India during 
Walker, B.E., P.R.8., xi. pp. i to x. 1871-2,’ by Major T. G. Montgomerie, 

B.E.. F.B.a 
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semi-Tibetao, who is neither distinguished by name nor number, 
so we will call him D. He had with him four as^tants from 
the border districts. Crossing the Mariam-rla, they arrired at 
SfaigatzS on the 24th of November, where D prepared for a 
journey across the great Northern Chain to the unvisited lake of 
Tengri'uor, which was only known from the Lama’s surrey 
of 1716. Sheep were the only animals that could stand the 
journey, as the road was too stony for yaks and the climate too 
cold for donkeys. D therefore purchased fifty sheep to carry 
the baggage, and, setting out on the 6th of December, the 
party crossed the Tsanpu, and travelled up the valley of the 
Shiang-chu, in the footsteps of Mr. Bogle.* The villages 
the explorers passed through were Feting, on the Tsanpu; Chua 
Dongdot-la, and Chom; and on the 14th they reached Namling, 
the Chamnamring of Mr. Bogle,^ where there are a monastery 
with five hundred monks, a fort, and about two hundred houses 
surrounded by gardens, with an iron bridge over the river. This 
route is frequented by traders in salt and borax. 

Following up the valley they next came to Kholaro, and 
then to Gonkiang, where there is a monastery. On the 20th 
they halted at another monastery, called Babdan Chuling Gonpa, 
the residence of a high Lama, called the Shaptung Rimboch4, 
who was said to be about a hundred years old, and who had 
built the monastery eighty years before. Beyond this point 
the cold became very intense; and at the villeige of Gunje the 
explorers were told that white bears, called tik-dumba, abound, 
which conunit great havoc amongst the cattle. They next 
came to some very remarkable hot springs and geysers in the 
mountains and on the 8th of January, 1872, they crossed the 
Ehalamba-la pass over the great Northern Range, in a heavy 
snowstorm, which is 17,200 feet above the sea. On the other 
side Uiey came to an encampment of Dokpa shepherds, and 
a little farther on the first view was obtained of the great 
Tengri'nor lake, called on the spot Jang*Namoho* Chidmo, 

* S«e p. 80. * See p. 80. 'See note at p. 182. ' Nam, nkj ; and cAo, lake. 
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and they crossed the large river Ghaika-chu, flowing into it' 
from the west. They reached the monastery, on the banks of 
the lake, called Dorkia-luga-dong,‘ whence there is a magui6cent 
view of the wide expanse of water. resolved to execute a 
complete survey of the lake, making this monastery his head¬ 
quarters; but there were constant heavy falls of snow, which 
impeded his work. The principal peak in this part of the 
Northern Bange is called NinjinOiangla, 25,000 feet high, and 
the lamas say it is a god surrounded by three hundred and sixty 
smaller snowy peaks as its servants. The range was traced for 
150 miles, running in a north-easterly direction. 

The lake is quite fix>zen over in November, though the 
water is too salt to be used for drinking. The level is 15,200 feet 
above the sea. It is 60 miles long by from 16 to 25 miles broad, 
and has some large islands. To the north there is another 
smaller lake, called Bul-cho, about 6 miles long by 5 miles 
wide, whence a kind of borax is obtained. 

On their return, D and his companions were attacked by 
robbers, and stripped of nearly all they possessed, with difSculty 
making their way round the east side of the lake, and across 
the Central Chain, by the Damniargan-la pass, to Lhasa. On 
the 2nd of March the weary travellers arrived at the Jang- 
talung monastery, where there are a thousand monks; and on 
the 9th they reached Lhasa; whence, after a long and difficult 
return journey, they made their way to the head-quarters of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey in safety.* 

A second explorer, whose journey is described in the same 
report, made his way through the upper part of Western Nepal^ 
from Eumaon, across the Elali and Karnali, to Muktinath, and 
then, by Mantang, over the Photu-la pass of the Central Chain, 
15,080 feet above the sea, to Tadum, in Tibet 

But the journey performed between July, 1874, and March, 

' Dor, a rock; lugu, a sheep; and of the Great Tngonometrical Survey of 
doitg, &ce. India during 1873-4,’ by Colonel J. T. 

* ‘General Report on the OperationB Walker, B.E., F.B.B., pp. i to x. 
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1875, by the Pundit Nain ^ag, of the Great Trigonometrioal 
Surrey Department, is the most important, as regards geo¬ 
graphical discorery, that has been made by any native explorer. 
For the first time the vast lacustrine plateau oi Tibet has bemi 
traversed by an educated traveller, who was able to take obser¬ 
vations and describe what he saw; and thus a great increase 
has been made to our scanty knowledge of Tibet. 

In 1873 the Pundit Nain Sing accompanied the mission of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth to Yarkand, and in July, 1874, under in¬ 
structions from Captain Trotter, he set out from Leh on his 
final and most important journey, to cross the vast lacustrine 
plateau of Tibet to Lhasa, and thence to make bis way down 
into Assam. 

Nain Sing reached Tankse, near the frontier, on the 2l8t of 
July, and entered Tibet, at Chigra, as a Lama professing to be 
going on a pilgrimage to a temple near Bndok. At first he 
followed the Chang-chmimo road to Yarkand, crossing the 
Marsemik-la at a height of 18,420 feet above tbe sea, and then 
turned to the east by a route over the Ein-la, which is still 
higher than the Marsemik, reaching Noh, a small village of 
the Rudok district The progress was slow, as all baggage is 
carried by sheep, 20 to 25 lb. each, which are nev» fed, 
and live on the pasturage by the roadside. Yet, out of the 
twenty-six which originally started from Tankse, four arrived at 
Lhasa, having carried their loads over a distance of a thousand 
miles. 

The region travelled over from Tankse to Noh is the 
northern portion of Nari, or Western Tibet. At this western 
corner of the plateau the road to Khotan rises to 15,500 feet in 
40 miles, and. then descends rather abruptly to the phuns of 
Eastern Turkistan. Seven miles east of Noh is the eastern 
termination of the Pangong series of lakes, which is a hundred 
miles long. The Pundit determined this eastern limit tat the 
first time; and it is remarkable that the Pangong consists of 
sweet drinkable water at the east exteemity, while the west 
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end is very brackish. The Pangong is the most westerly of the 
system of inland lakes to which the drainage of the vast 
river plateau of Tibet converges for a distance of 800 miles. 

From Noh the road eastward over £he plateau passes along 
a wide grassy valley, with occasional shepherds’ huts, and large 
herds of wild asses, antelopes, and gigantic dieep (Ovis ammon). 
Large sheets of water were frequently met with, generally salt, 
but occasionally fed by fresh-water streams. The plateau is at 
an elevation of from 13,700 to 15,000 feet above the sea. This 
western portion is inhabited by Kampas, the tribe which emi¬ 
grated from Eastern Tibet about a quarter of a century ago- 
The Pandit describes them as fine broad-shouldered men, well 
armed, and dressed in sheep-skin coats, felt hats, and leather 
boots with curved pointed toes. They are great sportsmen, 
and both men and women are constantly in the saddle. Their 
black tents are made of yaks’ hair; they manufacture a very 
coarse kind of woollen cloth, and live on meat, batter, cheese, 
milk, and a little flour to thicken their soup. 

On the 17th of September, the Pundit reached the gold¬ 
fields of Thok-Daurakpa, which are not so important as those of 
Thok-Jalung, which he visited in 1867. There are also two 
smaller diggings, called Tang-jong, and Sarka-Shyar, farther 
east, the whole under the superiutendence of an officer from 
Lhasa, with the title of Sarpon. The whole yield of gold, 
about 8000f. a year, is sent to Gaitokb, whence it finds its way 
to the sea. 

Cont inuin g his journey over the plateau, the Pundit tra¬ 
versed elevated plains for many marches, covered with velvet 
turf, and frequented by countless herds of antelopes. To the 
south were the snowy peaks of the Northern Himalayan range 
(Gangdis-ri), which the Pundit traced for a distance of 180 
miles, 'rhe highest, called Targot-yap, is 25,000 feet above the 
sea. Our traveller was informed that to the south of the Hange 
there was a liver called Hota-Sangpo, which ultimately turned 
north into the Kyaring lake. At the foot of the northern 
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slope of Targot-yap there is a lake called Daugra-yum, and on 
its banks is the district of Nakchang Ombo, soiTOunded by 
snowy mountains. Here there are seTeral Tillages of stone 
houses, and barley is extensively cultivated. It is remarkable 
that, although this district of Ombo is at nearly as great an 
elevation as the rest of the plateau, it is the only place where 
there is any caltivation from Chabuk Zinga, at a distance of 
35 marches on one side, to Lhasa, a distance of 39 marches on 
the other. The elevation of Ombo is 15,240 feet. The in¬ 
habitants have a tradition that many centuries ago a great and 
powerful Oyalpo or king lived at Ombo aud reigned over the 
whole of the Hor country. He was overcome by the Oyalpo of 
Lhasa. 

Thence to the great lake of Tengri-nor or Namchn the 
country is 15,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea; the drainage 
being from the mountains separating the plateau from the 
valley of the Brahmaputra to the north, into a vast system of 
inland lakes discovered by the Pundit. All these lakes are new 
to geographers, with the exception of Tengri-nor. The largest 
is the Dangra-yum-cho, which is 45 miles long by 25 broad, 
and the Eyaring-cho is 40 miles by 8 to 12. These lakes are 
well stocked with iish, and frequented by myriads of wild 
fowl. 

The Pundit passed along the northern shore of Tengri-nor, 
and thence followed the track of the former Pundit of 1872 to 
Lhasa, which city he reached on the 18th of November.^ Nain 
Sing, owing to well-grounded fear of detection, only remained 
two days at Lhasa on this occasion, and went thence to the 
ancient monastery of Sama-ye-gonpa, where the images of the 
temple are of pure gold, and which contains a large Buddhistic 
library. This is probably the S&we mentioned in his former 
account. He continued his journey for two days down the 
course of the Brahmaputra, and crossed it at the lowest known 

' His Istitado of libasa was 29° 39' 23" K. In 1866 ha made it 29° 39’ 17" H . 
the mean of the two observations being 29° 39' 20" N., Inngitiyt* 910 y 30 " B, 
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pcnat on iti upper oouxae, where it is 500 janb wide and 20 feet 
deep, with a very sluggish current He arrived at a large town 
called Ohetang on the right bank,.where there we two monas* 
teries and 700 lamas, and here he made out that the Brahma* 
pntra continued its ^tward course for 80 miles^ and then 
turned south-east. 

At Chetang the route ascended the valley of the Yelung, a 
tributary of the Brahmaputra, on its right bank, which flows 
through a rich and fertile valley, where there are fruit trees and 
large patches of wheat and barley. After 36 miles the Dalar 
tang plain is reached, a grassy expanse stretching for 15 miles 
to the Earkang-la, a pass over the Central Chain of the Himi- 
laya, 16,210 feet above the sea. Seventy miles to the south, 
over a lofty region, brought the traveller to the Eya*kya pass, 
leading down into the Tawang valley, on the southern slopes of 
the Southern Chain. Here, at Chona>jong, in the Chnkhang 
valley, there is a great exchange mart, where the Tibetan 
merchants meet those from Assam. The market, at its height, 
contains several hundred shops. The Pundit was detained in 
Tawang for some months, and eventually reached Ud&lgiri in 
Assam on the 1st, and Calcutta on the 11th of March, 1875. 

This really inagniflceht exploring achievement has yielded 
rich and valuable geographical results. The distance from 
the Fangong lake, by Lhasa, to Udalgiri, is 1319 miles of 
previously unknown country, except for a very short distance 
traversed by the Pundit of 1872; 1200 miles were entirely 
unknown; and the whole extent was traversed with bearings 
and Pacings, 276 astronomical observations ware taken for 
latitude, and 497 for elevation above the sea. The eastern 
extremity of the Pangong lake was settled, a system of nume¬ 
rous lakes and rivers was discovered, the existence of the vast 
snowy range of the Northern Himalaya (Gangdis-ri) was clearly 
demonstrated, several peaks were fixed, 30 miles of the Brah¬ 
maputra was discovered, and the Tawang route from Tibet to 
India was surveyed. 
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On his return tiie Pundit Nain Sing retired from the public 
service on a well-earned pension. He has displayed qualities 
which place him high in the rank of geographical explorers, 
combining extraordinary hardihood, endurance, and perse¬ 
verance, with prudence and skilful diplomacy; while his obser¬ 
vations are remarkable for accuracy and precision. It is not 
often that such splendid services have been performed for 
geography by the efforts of one man; and the greatest scientific 
traveller that India has produced was not to be allowed to 
retire from the service without some special recognition by 
geographers of the value of his achievements. 

He received from the Government of India the grant of a 
village in addition to his pension, and in 1877 he was awarded 
one of the royal gold medals by the Council of the Geographical 
Society, for his distinguished services as an explorer and a 
surveyor. 

The training and despatch of these native explorers have 
added very materially to our knowledge, not only of the 
geography, but also of the condition of the people, and the 
state of trade in Nepal and Tibet. Colonel Walker and 
Colonel Montgomerie have rendered most important service 
in having conceived and ably carried out so useful a projeot; 
and the Pundits themselves deserve the highest praise for their 
painstaking accuracy, perseverance, and gallant adventurous 
spirit. 

Nain Sing has given us an excellent sketch of the commerce 
of Tibet, which, combined with the valuable chapter^ on trade 
in the work of the Abbe Desgodins, enables us to acquire a 
clear idea of its character, and of the extent of the mercantile 
operations that have Lhasa and Shigatz4 as their centres. 

The Pundit says that traders bring their merchandise to 
Lhasa in December from far and near: from China and Mon¬ 
golia, Earn and Szechuen, op the passes from Bhutan and 

* Chap. viL p. 278. 
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Sikkim «nd Nepal, and from Kashmir and Ladak.^ ' From 
China come silks of all varieties, carpets, and hardware; from 
Mongolia come leather, saddlery, sheep, and horses ; from Kam 
comes much perfume; from Szechuen,tea; from Tawang, Bhutan, 
and Sikkim, rice and tobacco; from Nepal, broadcloth, silk; 
indigo, coral, pearls, sugar, spices, and Indian manuiactures; 
from Ladak and Kashmir, salBfron and Indian commodities. 

English woollen cloths are much prized; and the Abbd Des- 
godins saw a vast number of bales of cloth, marked Halifax,” 
on their way to Pa>mou-tang,‘ a place S.W. of Bhatang. The 
Tibetans are used to the sizes of English doth, the price being 
20 to 40 francs a square piece of the whole breadth. Scarlet 
is the favourite colour, and a good yellow would fetch a 
high price. Flowered calicoes are also much used for lining 
walls. 

Brick tea, for Tibet, is made mostly in Szechuen from a 
hedgerow tree, 15 feet high, with large coarse leaves. The 
packet of four bricks of 5 French lb. each (25 centimetres 
long) is bought for 8 francs where it is grown, and sells at 
Lhasa at from 30 to 35 francs. The annual supply for Tibet is 
6,000,000 French lb., worth about 2,400,000 francs.® 

. The merchants who come in December, leave in March, 
before the rivers become flooded. Silver and gold are the 
most important articles of export; then follow salt, wool, woollen 
manufactures, furs, drugs, and musk. The people in the direction 
of Szechuen are clothed in Tibetan blankets, which are also much 
worn in Sikkim and Nepal. There is a great demand for musk 
in China; and Szechuen, Yunnan, all the wild tribes north of 
Burma, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan are supplied with salt from 

^ The current coin is a silver piece Emperor of China, worth 833 Naktangs, 
called Naktang, 2} being equal to a called Dojah or Kuras. Desgodins says 
rupee. The silver pieces are cut into that there are many Indian ru}>ees in 
halves, called Ckikyahs; or thirds, Ka- the country. (See also p. 129 and note,; 
rima. Two-thirds of a Naktang is called * Desgodins, p. 308. 

JS^kang or Miaoal, There is also a lai'ge * Desgodins, p. 299. 

lump of silver Waring the seal of the 
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Tibet By the Nepal and Ladak routes, Tibet exports large 
quantities of yaks’ tails, borax, gold, silver, and ponies. 

In Assam, the centres of Tibetan trade are at Bevangiri, 
and at Udalgiri, where there is a great fair twice a year in oon« 
nection with the Tawang route. Darjiling is the central noart 
for the Ghnmbt valley trade; Patna, for that passing through 
Nepal; and Kashmir, for the long route by the Mariam-la 
pass. 

The great and inexhaustible staple of Tibet is its wool, which 
can be produced ou its vast plains and mountain slopes in any 
quantity and of the finest quality. Mr. Edgar believes that if 
a good frontier road were opened through Sikkim, from the 
Jelep-la pass into Chumbi to Darjiling, large quantities of cows 
and sheep, ghi, and wool, the real wealth of Tibet, would find 
their way into India. But this would only be a small beginning. 
For the real development of its vast resources, Tibet must have 
the same advantages as are enjoyed by the sierra of Fern, a 
country which it resembles in so many respects.' It is essential 
for her growth in prosj^erity that all the passes into India should 
be freely opened to her commerce. This is a necessity when 
the staple of a mountain plateau is live stock. In Pern, the 
droves of llamas are brought down with produce for the markets 
by numerous passes, because there must be a vast area of 
pasturage by the way. There is the same need for Tibet. 

The great future measure which may hefeafter reward the 
adoption of a broadly conceived and continuous policy will be 
tlie establishment of unfettered intercourse through all the 
Himalayan passes from the Kali to the Dihong. And the first 
essential for the initiation of such a policy is a comprehension of 
the physical and political geography of the region, and a 
thorough knowledge of its history. If tliih is conceded, it will 

' Both are lofty table-lands, from are religious, peaceful, and indnstiioiis; 
90()0 to 12,000 feet above the sea, and the Buddhistic Lamas, in their 
intorsectod by moontain ranges. The moral code and system of government, 
wealth of lioth consists in wool and the have much in common with the Ynoas, 
[»recious metals; in both the people the priest-kings of Peru. 
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follow that the publication, for tho first time, of a full account 
of Mr. Bogle’s mission to the Teshii Lama, and of Mr. Manning’s 
journey to Lhasa, will usefully fill up two gaps in a history 
which would otherwise be incomplete. 

Moreover, the study of Bogie’s negotiation with the Lama is 
specially important. For the great statesman who des})atched 
the mission reached a point in his policy, as regards the main¬ 
tenance of friendly intercourse with Tibet, which was afterwards 
lost and has never been regained. It will be useful to examine 
the curiously close points of resemblance, as regards Tibet, 
between the period when Warren Hastings was at the helm 
and the present time. Then, as now, the Tibetans were most 
friendly and cordial, from the sacred Ijama of Teshu Lumbo 
downwards. Tlien, as now, all obstruction came from the 
Chinese agents. Then, as now, the chief dread of the Til>etans 
was the aggres.sive policy of the warlike Gorkha Bajahs. The 
Lama made constant complaints f)f Nepalese misconduct to 
Mr. Bogle. A century afterwards, when Mr. Edgar met a 
Tibetan ofiicial on the .Telep-la, the conversation about the 
Gorkha bugbear may be said to have been renewed in 187.3 
just where it was broken off in 1775. 

Warren Hastings applied himself to the adoption of the 
wisest measures for solving these questions. As r^rds the 
first, he maintained continuous interchanges of good offices by 
correspondence, and by despatching missions under Bogle, 
Hamilton, Turner, and Purungir Gosain. As regards the second, 
Mr. Bogle early saw that it would be necessary to bring influ¬ 
ence to bear directly on the Government at Peking. He 
succeeded in inducing the Teshn Lama to exert such influ¬ 
ence with the Emperor; while Mr. Bogle himself intended, 
with the sanetiou of the Governor-General, to have proceeded 
to Peking. 

It may be gathered from a perusal of Mr. Edgars report 
that his instructions, when employed to meet the Sikkim Rajah 
and Tibetan officials, were conceived in the spirit of that 
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enlightened policy which was adopted with such success by 
Warren Hastings. There can be no doubt that a conciliatory 
but firm and persistent series of representations at Peking 
would lead to the removal of Chinese obstructions, and to the 
reception of English envoys, as in times past, by the sacred 
Lamas. The latter point may be insisted upon, because it has 
already been conceded to Bussia. For some time there has 
been a resident Bnssian Consul at Urga, near the Court of the 
Taranath Lama.^ England has a right to the same privilege, as 
regards the Teshu or Dalai Lamas. But so much is not needed 
at present; though a smaller concession, namely, the occasional 
reception of a friendly mission at Lhasa and Shigatz4 may be 
demanded as a right.’ 

The danger from Gorkliali aggression is more serious and 
more difficult to deal with. This danger has been a cause of 
alarm to the peaceful Tibetans ever since the deplorable over¬ 
throw of the Newar dynasty of Nepal, more than a century ago. 
The warlike state founded by Prithi Narayan is still a source 
of alarm. Jang Bahadar was long minister, and kept the peace 
with England, but not with Tibet. He was not, however, so 
long in power as was his relation, old Bhim Sen Thappa, 
whose fall was sudden and violent. He was equally obstructive, 
equally an enemy to free trade and civilizing progress. 

If the Tibetan Government could be made to understand 
that, in exchange for active co-operation in the removal of 
Chinese obstruction, the whole influence and power of the 
Government of India would be exerted to check ag^;r8ssive 
designs on the part of the dreaded Gorkhas, there is every 


' See page zlix. 

* The flnt lendent Bxuriaii Oonenl 
•t Uig» wee iq>peinted under the pro- 
viaiona of a Sapplementary Treaty ne¬ 
gotiated at Feldng by Ignatief on 

L Norember, 1860, and ratified at 

SiPeleialHirginJamiary, 1861. The 
Omani ia entitled alao to a Bnaaian 


cacort M. Bhiahmarotr vaa the firat 
Conanl at Urge, and in 1868 he made 
a rapid journey of thirteen daya from 
Urga to Uliaantai, to oonolnde a trade 
oonvention with the Ohineae Amba. 
See, for the pioriaiona of the Treaify 
of 1861, *The Bnaaiana on the Ammr,' 
E. O. Bavenatein (TrOhner, 1861), 
P.18S. 
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reason to believe that such cooperation would be heartily 
given. 

The first step towards the achievement of objects so fraught 
with good, both for Tibet and In({ia, will doubtless be in the 
direction of the Chumbi valley, a step for which Sir George 
Campbell and Mr. Edgar have diligently prepared. We may 
hope that before long a good road will be made from the 
central mart at Darjiling to the Jelep-la pass, which will be 
contemporaneous with an exploration of the Chumbi valley, 
and with a visit of English oflScers to Pari-jong. The second 
step will be a mission to Lhasa and Shigatz4, to renew friendly 
intercourse with the Lamas, and place the arrangements with 
regard to trade on a satisfactory footing. But no progreiM caii 
be made until negotiations have been completed at Peking, to 
secure for the English Government the same privilege, as 
regards the Teshu Lama (in accordance with the “most friendly 
nation ” clause), as Bussia has acquired at Urga, as regards the 
Taranath Lama. 

It is believed that the present volume, by filling up two 
wide gaps in the history of intercourse between India and Tibet, 
will be useful to those who are officially entrusted with the 
conduct of these grave and important measures. It is also 
hoped that it may help to enable a large circle of readers, 
who are interested in the welfare and progress of India, to form 
a sound judgment on momentous questions which may not im¬ 
probably be upder discussion in the near future. 
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NOTE 

ON THN 

MAPS OF TIBET, NEPAL, SIKKIM, AND BHUTAN, 


1PBOFOBE in this note to give an account of the principal maps 
that exist of the above conntries, and to enumerate all that are 
in the collection of the Geographical Department of the India 
Office. 

The early Dutch compilers of maps, Ortelius, Mercator, 
Hondius, and Plancius had no information to enable them to 
insert any details of interest relating to Tibet. But with the 
rise of the French geographers, began the arrival of the news 
from the Jesuit missionaries. 

Nicolas Sanson, the pioneer of geography in France, was 
bom at Abbeville in 1600, and died in 1667; his son Guillaume 
survived until 1733, and Adrian died in 1718. The Sansons 
represent the transition from the crude ideas of the middle i^es 
to the more precise notions represented by Delisle and D’Anville. 
They published atlases, which were reproduced at Amsterdam 
from 1600 to 1696, and several contained details respecting 
Central Asia. 

But Guillaume Delisle, the principal creator of the modem 
system of geography, was the first to publish a map of Tibet. 
He was bom at Paris in 1675, and in 1700 he produced his map 
of the continents of the old world, continuing to bring out 
maps of various countries up to the time of his death in 1726. 
His map of Central Asia of 1706 ^ contains many details, pnb> 

' * Carte dee Inde et de la Obine, dreee^e rar plueieure relatione partionllb'ee 
rectifi^e par qnolquee obeervaiioneB,* par Guillaume De L’lele. 
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lishad for the first time^ which must have been obtained from 
the Jeenit missionaries. Here appears Le Boyaome de 
Utsang,” “Lassa ou Baratola” "^ekatche,” “Tassoo Loomboo,” 
“Conti" (Knti); and the Himalaya mountains are called “M.de 
Porbet on de Naugracut." ^ “ Tassoo Loomboo " is omitted in 
the edition of 1720. Delisle obtained much information, but he 
had no precise knowledge respecting relatire positions, so tiiat 
his map is very confused. For instance, Tibet and TJtsang are 
inserted at a distance from each other, as if they were different 
places. This blunder has been repeated ou very recent maps in 
Germany; and there is evidence of confused ideas in Spruner’s 
Historical Atlas. 

Several English map makers used the materials of Ddisle, 
two of which are referred to at p. cxlv. 

It was Jean Baptiste Bourguignon D'Anville, however, who 
produced the first map of Tibet with any pretension to accu* 
racy. D’Anville was bom at Paris in 1697, and died in 1782. 
His maps of China, including Tibet, based on the surveys of the 
Jesduts and the Lamas,’ ware pnUished in the work of Du 
Halde,’ and at the Hague in 1737.* A part of his general map 
of Tibet is reproduced in the present volume iu,^ wimU. It is 
still the basis of our knowledge of Tibet, and has been but 
slightly altered or modified up to the present time. The maps 
of Tibet by D’Anville are specially interesting, because a set of 
them, whieh has been preserved, were the companions of Hr. 
during his miasion to the Teshu Lama. 

After the death of D’Anville, Englishmen began to take the 
lead as geographers and map makers. Major Bennell, the 
father of Indian geography, returned to England in the year 
that D’Anville died, and published his atlas of Bengal. In his 

* Ifr. Bogle aaes the some word. M. D’Anville, Geo^phie Ordinaire 

(See p. 15.) *10 80 Majesty Obretienne (Le Haye, 

* See IntrodnotiwB. p. Ixi. ITO?)! No. 82. ‘Carte Gdndrale dn 

* See p. Izii, note. Thibet et 9 feuilles partaculiiieB dn 

* 'Nonvette Atlas de la Chine, de Thibet.' 
la Tartarie Chinoiae, et dn Thibet,’ par 
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memoir he discoBsed the question of the course of the Brahma¬ 
putra, and the positions of Tassisudon and Lhasa, but he was 
unable to add much to the map of D’Anville as regards Tibet. 

After Bennell’s time there succeeded a period when ex¬ 
plorers were at work in the field collecting materials for the map 
makers. Turner prepared a map of his route through Bhutan 
into Tibet, which was published in 1800 in his book, and a 
great deal of information was collected in Nepal. 

In the Geographical Department of the India OfSce there is 
a manuscript map of part of Nepal drawn in 1798, and showing 
Colonel Kirkpatrick’s routes (4' to an inch); and a manuscript 
“ Memoir for Illustrating a Geographical Sketch of Nepal and 
the adjacent Countries,” by Captain William Kirkpatrick (400 
pe^es fooUcap). On these materials the map in Elirkpatrick’s 
work on Nepal is based. 

Major Crawford also contribnted much geographical infor¬ 
mation at the same time. We have from him an elaborate 
manuscript map of the valley of Nepal (|' to an inch); a manu¬ 
script map of the route to Nepal, including the valley; a map 
of the Nepal territories, and other portions of the Himalaya 
mountains, in manuscript, with the sources of the Ganges de¬ 
lineated from the reports of pilgrims; and a inanuscript map of 
the Nepal territories, on a scale of 7^ miles to an inch, dated 
1811, with many snowy peaks laid down. 

It was from these materials that Aaron Arrowsmith com¬ 
piled this portion of his Map of India from all the latest and 
most authentic materiaLs, 1816.” He copies Tibet from 
D’AnvUle, adding Tamer’s route, while his Nepal is derived 
from Major Crawford’s observations and compilations. 

The Nepal war of 1816 led to the production of additional 
materials. We have a manuscript map, by Lieut G. Lindesay, 
of the routes by which Sir David Ochterlony’s army advanced 
in three dividons towards Mukwanpdr in February, 1816, and 
a dEOtch of the stockades covering the pass on the route to 
Mukwanpfir. There is also a series of boundary maps between 
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Nepal and British territory, by Lieuts. Garden, Boileau, J. A. 
Hodgson, and Pickersgill; and a more recent one, dated 1861, 
by Lieut. F. C. Anderson. 

Dr. Bnchanan Hamilton, daring his residence at Kathmandu, 
obtained five native maps of parts of Nepal and Sikkim, which 
he deposited in the library of the East India Company. They 
have since unfortunately been lost, previous to the organization 
of the Geographical Department of the India Office. Dr. 
Hamilton’s work on Nepal is illustrated by n ** Map of the 
Dominions of the House of Gorkha,” constructed by himself 
from all existing materials, in 1819, on a scale of 35 miles to 
an inch. 

Mr. Brian Hodgson’s physical map of Nepal, showing the 
river systems, appeared in the ‘ Selections from the Becords of 
the Government of Bengal,’ No. 27 (1857); together with routes 
obtained by Mr. Hodgson from Kathmandu to Peking, from 
Kathmandu to Daijiling, and a measurement of the great mili¬ 
tary road through Nepal, from Kumaon to Sikkim. 

In the Geographical Department of the India Office there is 
a manuscript sketch map of the frontier districts of Nepal be¬ 
tween the riyers Gsmdak and Kosi, dated 1840, compiled from 
official records (scale 4 to 1 inch). 

The latest map of Nepal is a “Preliminary Sketch of Nepal 
and the Countries adjoining to the South, West, and East^ 
October, 1855; compiled in the Office of the Surveyor-General 
of India from actual Surveys, other available Materials, Itine¬ 
raries of Travellers, and from Information ” (1856, 16 miles to 
an inch). 

Nepal is, however, included in the trans-frontier maps of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey (Sheet 9). In this map the 
hills are not delineated, and it is confined to the results of 
observations made by actual exploration. Consequently it 
shows the various gaps which are still unmapped, and practi¬ 
cally unknown. This sheet has the advantage of including 
the Tibetan territory up to the Tsanpu, so far as it has been 

• *2 
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ex^ored by Colonel Montgomerie's assistants. The map is 
dated at Dehra Bdn, in 1873. 

The only map of the native state of Sikkim is that by 
Dr. Hooker. The original manuscript is in the Geographical 
Department of the India Office: ^‘Map of Sikkim and Eastern 
Nepal, by J. D. Hooker, Esq., M.D., B.N., F.B.S., exhibiting the 
Bootes of that Traveller, 1850 ” (4 miles to an inch). This map 
is a very able piece of work, and is certainly the most striking 
contribution to the geography of the Himdlaj'a that has ever 
been made by a private traveller. It is also lithographed with 
this title: ** Independent Sikkim, from a Sketch by J. D. Hooker, 
Esq., M.D., B.N., r.B.S., based on the Operations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, 1850” (same scale as the MS.). 

There are several maps of British Sikkim. The first is a 
manuscript map comprising the Daijiling hill territory and two 
Murung Parganas, from surveys by Captain W. S. Sherwill, in 
1852, and reduced in 1853 to a scale of 4 miles to an inch. It 
includes a list of the principal tribes, and of trees and plants, 
with approximate elevations at which they grow. Captain 
Sherwill’s map w'as published in 1852, at Calcutta. Next fol¬ 
lowed a map of the hill territory of British Sikkim and the 
Daijiling district, by E. T. S. Johnson, Assistant Bevenne 
Surveyor, in 1861 to 1867, one on a scale of 2 inches to 1 mile, 
on five sheets; published also on a scale of 1 mile to 1 inch. 
Another map of the Darjiling district was brought out by the 
Surveyor-General in 1874, on a scale 4 miles to an inch, show¬ 
ing also the route to Tumlong. There are also maps of the sub¬ 
divisions of the Daijiling district, published on a laige scale. 

The first general map of Bhutan was drawn by Captain 
Pemberton. It is included in two sheets of his large map of 
the Eastern Frontier of British India, in twelve sheets (Calcutta, 
1838). The next was compiled in the office of the Surveyor- 
General, on a scale of 8 miles to the inch, including the Bengal 
ddars, to illustrate the route of the Mission of 1864. It illus¬ 
trates the volume published at Calcutta in 1864, containing 
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** Beports of Missioos to Bhutan.” The first edition of this map 
was published in October, 1864, and the second in July, 1865. 

“ A Sketch Map of Bhutan and of the Dooars ” was inserted 
in the Bhutan ' Blue Book,’ presented to Parliament in 1865, 
and is also used to illustrate Dr. Bennie’s work on Bhutan. The 
chief object of this sketch was to define the extent of the D&ar 
districts. 

In 1874, a new preliminary map of Bhutan was published 
by the Surveyor-General, on a scale of 8 miles to the inch; it in¬ 
cludes, with previous work, the topographical surveys executed 
by Captain Godwin Austen, B.E., and Lieuts. Strahan, B.E., 
and Holdich, B.E., in 1864-65, 1865-66; and information col¬ 
lected by Colonel MacGregor. This map illustrates Colonel 
MacGregor’s Military Keport on the country of Bhutan. 

In the collection of the Geographical Department of the 
India Office there is an original plane table-sketch of Western 
Bhutan, on a lai^er scale, surveyed by Captain Godwin Austen 
in 1864, which illustrates the route of Mrl Eden’s mission. 

The most important general maps including Tibet have been 
those of Klaproth* and Berghaus; followed by the maps of 
Eiepert and others, to illustrate Bitter’s ‘ Erdkunde.’ But no 
real additions were made to our knowledge of Great Tibet, 
supplied by M. D’Anville’s maps, until Colonel Montgomerie’s 
explorers penetrated into that country, and brought back 
valuable geographical results. The map of the Pundit of 1865, 
including the upper }>art of the valley of the Brahmaputra, the 
city of Lhasa, and the route from Eathmandu into Tibet by 
the No-la, is in the report of the operations of the Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey for 1866—67. The report for 1871—72 contains 
another important map, compiled by Colonel Montgomerie from 
a route survey made by an Asiatic explorer (No. 9) of the Dingri 
Mai d ft n, the upper Arun river, and part of Great Tibet (16 

* 'Carte de I’Aaie Centrale diesa^ grand nombre do notiona extiaites et 
iPapiba lea oartea lev^ par ordro de traduitoa do livres Cliinoisca,* par M. J. 
I'Emperenr Khian Loung, par lee mia- Klaproth. (Paris. 4 sheets.) 
sionnaires de Peking, et d’apriis un 
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miles to an inch). It supplies important rectifications of the 
last general map of Nepal, published in 1855, and embraces 
all Eastern Nepal from Kathmandu to the Sikkim frontier. 
The report for 1872~73 has a map from the route surrey- of 
an explorer who reached Shigatz^, and went thence across the 
northern range, round the great lake Tengri-nor, to Lhasa. 
It also contains a map from a route survey of another explorer 
who traversed Western Nepal. 

These four maps, obtained from the work of native explorers 
who have entered Great Tibet within the last ten years, represent 
the first accurate geographical information, with the exception 
of Turner’s route, that has been obtained respecting the terri¬ 
tories of the Dalai and Teshu Lamas since the publication of 
D’Anville’s map, more than a hundred years ago. 

The routes of these explorers, as well as of Captain Turner, 
Dr. Hooker, and the missions of Pemberton and Eden in Bhutan, 
are shown on the general map prepared for my “ Beport on the 
Moral and Material Progress of India for 1872-73,” by Mr. 
Trelawney Saunders, entitled, ** A Map of Trade Boutes to Tibet 
^rom the Lower Provinces of Bengal and Assam ” (scale 30 miles 
to an inch). 
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BIOGBAPmOAL 8EETOH 

or 

GEORGE BOGLE, 

BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


The genius of Warren Hastings is shown in nothing more than 
in his rare insight in the selection of subordinates. He snr* 
rounded himself with young men of great ability, and talent fur 
administration, who worked for him with a zeal which was 
stimulated by warm personal attachment. Among those who 
were trained by and won distinction under the eye of the first 
and greatest of the Governors-General of India may be men¬ 
tioned young Alexander EllioV who was cut off in his prime; 
William Markham,’* the Resident of Benares, who assisted his 
revered chief during the trial; Jonathan Duncan,® the Governor 
of Bombay; Claud Alexander, of Ballochmyle.; David Anderson; 
Augustus Clevland,* the civilizer of the Santhal tribes; and 


* Brother of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first 
Earl of Minto, of whom more hereafter. 

* Son of Dr. Markham, Archbishop 
(jif York; brother of Colonel David 
Markham, who led the forlorn hope 
at tlie siege of Bangidore; uncle of 
General Frederick Markham, who com¬ 
manded a brigade at the siege of 
Moultan; and grandfather of the pre* 
sent editor. Of him also more pre¬ 
sently. 

^ Jonathan Duncan entered the East 
India Gompany^s service in 1772. He 
was the friend of George Bogle, and 
his value was cordially appreciated by 
Warren Hastings. He was Bosident 
of Benares from 1787 to 1795, where 
he introduced the permanent settle¬ 


ment, and negotiated an important 
commercial treaty with Nepal in 1792. 
He became Governor of Bombay in 
1795, and continued to administer the 
affairs of that important Presidency 
until his death on August 11, 1811. 
Two volumes of ‘ Selections from the 
Duncan Records’ were published at 
Benares, by authority, in 1873. 

* Sir Cecil Beadon tells me that the 
name of Augustus Clevland is still re¬ 
membered and revered in Bengal. He 
was a younger son of John Clevland, 
Es(]., of Tapely Hall, near Bideford, 
by Sarah, daughter of Charles Shuck- 
burgh, Esq., of Longborow, in Glouces¬ 
tershire, and was born in 1751. Wanen 
Hastings thus describes the nature of 
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George Bogle, the sabject of the present short memoir, whom 
Warren Hastings selected as his envoy to Tibet. 

George Bogle was the son of George Bogle of Daldowie, 
a beantiful place near Bothwell, on the right bank of the 
Clyde.* George, the elder, was born in 1700, was educated at 
Leyden, and became a merchant in Glasgow, where he was six 
times elected Lord Rector of the University between the years 
1737 and 1748. He mmrried Anne, daughter of Sir John Sin¬ 
clair of Stevenson, by Martha Lockhart,* heiress of Sir John 
Lockhart of Castlehill, in Lanarkshire, brother of Sir William 
Lockhart of Lee. Sir John *‘was a man of great parts and 
knowledge of our laws, and was appointed by Charles H. one 
of the Senators of the College of Justice, and a Lord of 
Justiciary, as Lord Castlehill.”* Mr. and Mrs. Bogle, of 
Daldowie, had nine children, of whom two died in infancy. 

Mr. Oleyland*8 servioea, in the luminous country at the bottom of the Bajmehal 

memorandum on his administration of Hills, which I myself have seen in a 
India, which he wrote during his state of nature, has assumed an appear- 
voyoge home in 1785 (page 181): anoe of universal fertility. The remote 

**I have often with pleasure ex- advantages will be more considerable 
patiated on the peculiar talents of the should the continuance of the same plan 

late Mr. Glevlaud, in civilizing the in- of civilization increase the intercourse 
habitants of the mountainous districts which lias so lately been established 
of Bajmehal, by a system of concilia- between the inhabitants of the hills 
tion which will long endear his memory und those of the lowlands. At all 
to those who have felt the benefits of events, the Company has acquired a 
it; and I cannot deny myself the grati- Isrgo accession of new subjects, who are 
fication arising from the reflection that not only peaceable in themselves, but 
the exertion of those talents was in a have been successfully employed in 
great measure owing to the public sup- maintaining the peace of the country, 
port and private encouragement which nud who, being warmly attached to us 
he received from me. In the honours by the superior benefits they have re¬ 
bestowed upon his memory, the Board ceived from their civilization, may, in 
has consulted the interests of the Com- caso of public exigency, bo usefully 
pany, by holding Ibrih for imitation a employed in the defence of our terri- 
character so worthy of it. The im- tories against foreign invasion.** 
mediate advantages of his labours are ' Now the pioperty of Mr. McCall, 

seen in the security which the inhabi- * This lady was the widow of Orom- 

tants of the adjacent lands possess; no well Lockhart of Lee, eldest son of the 
longer apprehensive of being plundered great ambassador Sir William Lockhart, 
of tlie produce of their labour by a who married Bobina, daughter of John 
lawless banditti, they have extended Sewster, Esq., by Anna, siBtor of Oliver 
their cultivation over large tracts of Cromwell, the Lord Protector, 
land till lately impassable; and the ’ Baronage of Scotland. 
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Tlra rest wete Martha, Bobert, Maty, Elizabeth, John, Ajone^ and 
George the youDgest, who was bom on the 26th of November, 
1746. They were bronght up together at Daldowie, and in 
one of his early letters from Calcutta to his sister Anne, 
whose pet name was Chuffles, George Bogle recalls the happy 
days of their childhood. ** Throwing myself back in my great 
chair, I am trani^rted to the nursery at Daldowie. His 
picture of Julius Caesar recalls to my mind the shows which 
you remember we used to make. Tou two stools, how d%en 
have I ate bread and milk upon you, or ^yed at catch 
honours or comet! Need 1 ask you if you remember one 
night that the beds were to be filled with fresh chaff and 
afterwards lay upon the floor, what diversion we had in 
tumbling one another frem tiie top of the drawers? Do yon 
remember how we broke open the window, at the bottom at one 
of the beds, to get at some shells? Never shall I wish ibr 
anything so much as I did to get at those shells, which we 
could always see and never get at. All was one continued 
scene of headth and pleasure. This gave way to the life of 
a schoolboy, and away 1 was hurried to Haddington, where 
1 passed happy years; but my pleasures, although very great, 
were different from those in the nursery. The last were 
perhaps the most unmixed of the two, but a boy learns to 
despise them and affects more manly diversions. During this 
Latin and Greek period, I from time to time paid visits 

to the nursery, and was generally there when it was adorned 
with the brown maiden and her scarlet gitdla After this 
1 lived in Glasgow, and generally passed the Saturday nights 
in the nursery. Away 1 was whirled up to London. What 
expectation and curiobityl It was so great that 1 hardly felt 
grief at parting with iQ|r friends. And I quitted the nursery 
for many years, and I had just time to hurry down to Scotland 
to take frurewell. I was only there three weeks, but let me not 
pass them over like the other weeks of my existenoe. Every 
hour of them was marked with joy at meeting with so many 
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friends whom I so tenderly loved, and who letomed my fond¬ 
ness, and they mided with heartfelt regret at parting with such 
friends, with so distant a prospect of meeting them again.” 

He was nev^ to see them again. He decided upon adopt¬ 
ing the career of a merchant, and it was settled that he should, 
after completing his edncation, either go into his brother 
Robert’s counting-house, in London, or to his brother John, who 
was established as a merchant at Falmouth, on the Rappa¬ 
hannock river, in Virginia. After leaving Glasgow, he attended 
Edinburgh University, studying logic and other branches of 
education, from November, 1760, to April, 1761. He was then 
sent to Mr. Kinross’s school, at Enfield, and in December, 1764, 
he accompanied a sick friend to the south of France, who died 
at Toxdouse, in January, 1765. Young Bogle travelled in 
France imtil the following June, when he was summoned to 
London by his eldest brother Robert, of the firm of Bogle and 
Scott, whose counting-house he entered as a clerk. Here he 
remained for the next four years, acquiring much experience in 
business, and in 1769 his friends obtained for him an appoint¬ 
ment in the service of the East India Company. 

George Bogle at the age of twenty-three foimd himself on 
board the * Vansittart,’ Indiaman, commanded by Captain 
Lewin, with letters of credit to a considerable amount, and 
introductions to the principal- people in Bengal. He embarked 
on the 25th of January, 1770, but did not get clear of the 
Channel until the 24th of February. After touching at the 
Cape, at Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, and at Madras, 
the *Vansittart’ arrived in the Hugli, and on the 19th of 
August George Bogle landed at Calcutta. 

The young civilian arrived in Bengal at the time of the 
great famine of 1770, and the misery he witnessed left a deep 
impression on his mind. Writing to his father, in September, 
he says: Last year the crops failed to an extent never known 
before in the memory of man, which has reduced the inhabitants 
to the utmost disti'ess. This town was better provided than 
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most otbera, and yet it has suffered amazingly. 13ie Goremor ^ 
and Oouncil had a magazine of grain with which they ^ 
fifteen thousand every day for* some months, and yet this 
could not prevent many thousands from dying of want, and the 
streets iiom being crowded with the most miserable objects. 
There were sometimes 150 dead bodies picked up in a day, and 
thrown into the river. In the country the distress waa greater, 
as it was farther removed from the sea and not so easily supplied 
fix>m distant countries. Whole families perished of hunger, 
or fed upon leaves of trees, or, contrary to their religion, ate 
animal food; some even subsisted on the dead carcasses. Their 
distress is unparalleled, and it shocks one to think of it. A million 
and a half of people are said to have famished in the provinces 
that belong to the English. There is one thing that most amaze 
everyone that has been used to a free country. There is an 
indolence and indifference about them that is astonishing, and 
despair rather increases it. They have died without a single 
effort to obtain grain either by force or even by toil and labour. 
What mobs and commotions there would be with os were grain 
to increase to three times its price I and in many places it was 
a hundred times what it usually is.** In a subsequent letter, 
written on October 24, 1770, he reverts to the subject of the 
famine again: “ The distress has put a stop in some manner to 
trade, for grain was one of the best silicles to export from this 
country, and was the means of bringing money in return; and 
the death and min of such a number of inhabitants must 
necessarily hurt the manufactures of cotton, which Bengal is 
famous for all over the world. I hope, however, that things 
will soon begin to revive, and that the inhabitants, as soon as 
they are relieved from their distress, will return with spirit to 
their industry and manufimtures.” In December he wrote that 
the price of grain is very much fallen, and tlie people are 
again living in plenty, and contented.” 

Writers, on their arrival at Calcutta, were appointed as 

> Mr. Cartier. 
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ASButasts in the different offioea, and B(^le was placed in that 
of tile Select Oommittee which transacted all political basinessy 
so that he early got an insight into the sitnation of the Com¬ 
pany’s possessions, and into its foreign relations Meanwhile 
he diligently studied Persian, and within the first year he was 
able to read and converse in that language. 

In February, 1772, when young Bogle had been eighteen 
months in Calcutta, Warren Hastings arrived from Madras to 
succeed Mr. Cartier as Governor of Bengal; but he did not 
take his seat as President of the Council until the following 
April, having carefully investigated the state of affairs in the 
interval, and found aU the departments in a deplorable state of 
confusion. The new Governor at once began to inaugurate a more 
efficient system of administration. Among other appointments, 
Mr. George Bogle received the post of Assistant-Beoretary to 
the Board of Bevenue, under Mr. Higginson, on the 10th of 
October, 1772; and in the same' month he accompanied the 
Governor , and some of the Members of Council on a tour of 
inspection to Cossimbazar, with a view to making a settlement 
of the land on leases of five years. They went first to Eoshan- 
garh, where- they remained about a month, and thence to 
Cossimbazar, where the revenue business detained them for 
nearly three montha This employment was very advantageous 
to young Bogle, as it furnished an opportunity for him to 
become better known to Warren Hastings, and at the same time 
gave him a practical insight into revenue business. He described 
his appointment as “attended with much trouble and wnall 
advantagei^ but it is highly agreeable to me from placing me 
immediately under the eye of the Governor and Council.” 

Hm letters at this time to his father and sisters are full of 
the warmest expressions of affection, and betoken a strong home 
feeling, which, however; in no way lessened bis official zeal and 
efficiency. This is especially shown in the letters to his favourite 
sister Anne, whom he calls by the old pet name: “Your letters, 
my dear, Chuffies, are the very nutmeg of delight, so long, so 
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paitieolar about eyeiytbing my friends itre doing. 1 haye read 
th^ oyer again and again, and find new beanties in them 
eyery day. They are jnst aa if .yon were chattering, with this 
adyantage, tiiat they cannot give me a headache and I can stqp 
them if I ohose^ which, yon know, is not always an easy matter 
with yonr ladyship. They want, howeyer, the snap of the 
fingers and the hearty laugh. The good news of all my friends 
giyes me the most sincere delight. God grant I may long 
continue to receiye such comfortable news! My heart oyerflows 
with gratitude to Heayen, but it is not unmized with regret.” 
He then writes of the projected improyemenfs at Daldowie, 
dwelling fcmdly on all the details and on all the well-remem¬ 
bered places round his home on the Clyde. 

In 1773, his brother Bobert sufiered great commeanal 
losses, his father’s estate became encumbered, and George 
B(^le generously resolved to save money, year by year, so as 
to aid in freeing his relations from their embarrassments^ and 
in paying off the debt on his beloved home at Daldowie. On 
the 9th of March, 1773, he was appointed to the office of 
Registrar to the Sadr Diwdni Addlat, the Conrt of Appeals 
for the natives; and soon afterwards Secretary to the Select 
Committee. At this time he thus writes of the Governor: 

“Mr. Hastings is a man who is every way fitted for the 
station which he holds. He possesses a steadiness, and at 
the same time a moderation of character; he is qnick and 
assiduous in business, and has a fine style of language, a know¬ 
ledge of the customs and dispositions of the natives, whose 
tongue he understands, and, although not affable, yet of the 
most ready access to all the world. During his administration 
many abuses have been reformed, and many useful regulations 
have been established in every department of government. 
The natives ate possessed of a code of laws far more ancient 
than Justinian, which have been handed down through a 
succession of . ages, are interwoven with the system of their 
religion, and are framed to suit the manners of the people for 
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whom they are intended. To revive these laws b at present a 
principal object with Mr. Hastings, and some progress has been 
made in translating them into Englbh. This work, when 
finished, will do great credit to Mr. Hastings, and will fumbh 
an excellent guide to the decisions of fhe Courts, while it 
pleases tbe people, who are attached to their own laws and 
usages.” 

Gborge Bogle was now very-high in the favour of Warren 
Hastings, who had not only a good opinion of his abilities and 
ofiBdal aptitude, but a warm personal friendship for himself. 
The latter feeling was fully reciprocated by the young Scot, 
as it was by most of the youthful administrators who were 
honoured by the confidence and friendship of the Governor. 
Among them all, however, none were more devotedly loyal to 
their chief than George Bogle and his bosom friend Alexander 
Elliot, the younger brother of Sir Gilbert.^ 

When George Bogle was appointed as Envoy to the Lama 
of Tibet, on the 13th of May, 1774, Alexander Elliot officiated 
for him as Secretary to the Select Committee, and Begistrsr to 
the Sadr Diwdni Adilat; and the most affectionate letters 
passed between them during thb separation. The Envoy also 
wrote home constantly in the course of his journey to the 
unknown table-land, and his warm heart was full of recollec¬ 
tions of his distant home. Writing from Tassisudon, the 
capital of Bhutan, in August, 1774, to his sister Elizabeth, 
he says: **It b true, Bess, what you say; the country people 
who live among their friends and relations are strangers to the 


> Alexander Kjnynmond Elliot was 
tbe third son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart, 
by Agnes Mamy Kynynmond, beireas 
of Melgnnd and Kynynmond. His 
eldest brother, Gilbert, became first 
Earl of Minto, and was Goremor* 
Gkneral of India. Tbe second brother, 
Hugh, was Goyemor of Madras. Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, the eldest, was bom in 
1751. He was Viceroy of Gorsica in 


1795, created Baron Minto in 1797, 
President of the Boaid of Control in 
1806, and Governor-General from 1807 
to 1812. In 1818 he was created Earl 
of Minto and Viscount Melgnnd, and 
he died in 1814. Alexander, the third 
son, entered the East India Company, 
and became a dear friend of George 
Bogle, and a favonrita of Warren 
Hastings. 
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pangs of parting, and to the solicitude of absence. But they 
never feel the joy which your letters give me, and the tear 
which now starts from my eye is .worth an age of their vegetable 
affection. Yet I would have wished to have passed the two 
months with Bobin at Daldowie. If the three little weeks I 
spent Ibere^ gave me so much pleasure, what must 1 have 
enjoyed with the addition of his company I But, alas! our 
destinies have wove for us a different web. We are scattered 
over the face of the earth, and are united only by hope and a 
tender remembrance. While you are passing your cbeerfiil 
evenings with friends and relations at Daldowie; while Bobin, 
with his negroes (and happy are they that are under him), is 
planting the sugar cane; ‘ while I am climbing these rugged 
mountains, there is a secret virtue, like the magnet, which 
attracts us together, and cheers and solaces us. Beyond this 
hangs a cloud which we cannot penetrate.” His letters from 
Tibet are also full of amusing stories, and they repeat the 
contents of his journal in a somewhat different style for each 
of his sisters. 

When Bogle left Tibet, and the moment of separation came, 
the Teshu Lama took from his own neck three charmed strings 
of beads forming one necklace, and presented them to his friend, 
telling him that the ladies upon whom he bestowed them would 
be protected from all evil. Bogle gave the lower string, with 
the pendant ornaments, to his sister, Mrs. Brown, and it is now 
in the possession of her granddaughter. Miss Brown of Lanfine. 
The upper string he gave to his cousin, Mrs. Morehead, who 
bequeathed it to the eldest daughter of her sou Robert, now 
Lady Lowther.^ 

* Before eiartiiig for India. George Bogle, being a daughter of John 

* Robert Bogle had settled in the Sinclair Lockhart, of Otmtlehill, whoee 
inUnS of Grenada as a sugar planter. nster Ann was George Bogle’s mother. 

■ See ‘Memorials of the Life and At p. 892 of the ’Memoriala,’ quoted 
Writingsof the Rev. Robert Morehead,’ above, there is a notka of Geoigs 
edited by his son, Charles Mmehsad, Bt^le, followed by several letten to 
M.D. (Edinburgh, 1875). p. 13, note him fitom Mrs. Mordmad. Her eon, 
Mrs. Morehead was a first cousin of the Rev, Robert Morehead, was bom in 
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A Mood mgramg of tho Teshn Lama’s charmed necklace 
is here jnesented. The centre string mbs of bright bine and 
green glass beads, and it is now lost. The upper and lower 
strings are formed of highl 7 <^lished beads of Tibetan camdian, 
red, with an orange tint, and nearly opaque. To the lower one 



a rariety of ornaments are attached. One of these consists of 
three beads stnmg t(^ether, the colour and size of green peas, 
terminating with a camelian drop set in gold. Two strings are 
of doll pink glass beads. At one end, suspended by flat silk 
braid, are two ornaments of transparent blue glass; one flat 


1777, and died in 1842. He manied a 
•iater-in>law of Lord Jeffrey, and had, 
with other children (one of whom was 
twiee Acting Ctovemor of Madras), a 
daqghter Isabella, married, in 1884, to 


Sir Gharles Liwther, Bart, of 8wil- 
lington, near Leeda It is to her that 
the upper string of beads of the neck¬ 
lace of the TeAn Lama was beqneatiied 
by her graadiUother. 
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ofil, set in goM, the other pear-shaped and onset; two dooded 
cludcndony beads the size of marblei^ and two long vase-shaped 
bes^ of oamelian. At the other end, also suspended by flat 
tSOt braid, are one oval-shaped flat bead, and three beads the 
dze of marbles, all of doll red glass, and one camelian imsor 
shaped bead. A nmuber of small gold chased rings, some 
having stars in the centre, form connecting links here and 
thme. A large white chalcedony was the centre bead of the 
upper string. 

On his return Mr. B(^le received a letter from the Governor- 
General, of which the following is an extract: 

**1 am perfectly satisfied and pleased with every circum¬ 
stance of your conduct, and equally so with the issue of your 

commission.‘1 have many thanks to make for your 

journal, which the world must have. Its merits shall not be 
lost where I can make it known. 1 have not yet read your last 
section, having had it only half an hour. 

I am, with the heartiest affection, 

** Dear Bogle, yours, 

“W. Habtikgs. 

"P.S.—Since writing the above 1 have read through the 
last chapter of your journal. I am pleased, exceedingly pleased, 
with all your proceedings; and have had the satisfaction of 
discovering, while I read it, the place of your late residence, 
Teshoo Loombo, in an old map of Tartary.’’^ 

' It is an intowstiDg qnesUon in kindly made a seaidi fee me. One is 
what <dd map of Tatary Wacren Has- by Hermann Moll, with ttiistiile: ** To 
tings found the name Teshoo Loombo. the Bight Honourable William Cowper, 
It does not occur on-the map of D'An- Lord EQghOhanoellor of Great Britain, 
vQlein DuHalde. But the word 2iicA« this map of Asia, according to the 
LMbou (in the right place for Teehn newest and most exact obsenratians, is 
Lnmbo) was fimnd in two maps in the most humbly dedicated, by your Loid- 
British Museum by Mr. Mi^, who ship’s most humble servant Hermann 
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When George Bogle returned from Tibet, in 1775, he found 
a sad change in the state of affairs. Warren Hastings had, it is 
true, become the first Governoi>General; but in October, 1774, 
the new Council, consisting of Philip Francis, General Clavering, 
and Colonel Monson, had arrived at Calcutta, and their factious 
conduct had deprived the great statesman of all power and 
authority, and reduced him to a cipher. The two others were 
mere tools in the hands of Francis, who, with complete ignor¬ 
ance of Indian afi'airs and overweening self-conceit, combined 
a malignant pleasure in Using his power to inflict petty annoy¬ 
ances on the Governor-General, especially by injuring those 
whom he had trusted. The country, at a very critical period, 
was thus thrown into a state of dangerous anarchy, in which it 
remained for nearly two years, until the opportune death of 
Colonel Monson, in September, 1776, once more gave Warren 
Hastings a majority at the Council Board. 

During this period young Bogle was placed in a most 
difficult position. In July, 1775, Alexander Elliot went home,* 
partly to advocate the cause of his beloved chief, and to tahe 
care that the truth was known respecting the trial of Nuncomar; 
for Francis was busy disseminating the most unsciupulons 
misrepresentations, and truth had little chance of being heard 

Moll, geographer.” Lord Cowper was Warren Hastings, when he read Bogle’s 
Chancellor from 1714 to 1718, and died journal. 

in 1724. The otlier map is entitled : ^ In the summer of 1776 Alexander 

“ Asia Corrected from the Observations had returned, and for a short time all 

commimicated to the Boyal Society at the children of Sir Gilbert and Lady 

London, and the Boyal Academy at Elliot were reunited under their roof at 

Paris, by John Senex, F.R.S., London. Twickenham. Gilbert had just entered 

To Sir George Markham, Baronet, this Parliament with every prospect of ob- 

map is dedicated, by his humble ser* taining a position there; Hugh and 

yant, Jolin Senex.” Sir Goorge Mark- Alexander were already high in the 

ham died in 1736. Both Moll and conddenoe of the governments they 

Senex probably copied from the map of served. Alexander wrote: have 

China of 1705, by Delisle, on which visited tlie mill, and the rivulet, and the 

the name Tmoo Loomboo occurs in the Thames, the spots where we first learned 

right place. But, curiously, it does not to love each other, and now only yon 

appear on Delisle's map of Asia of (Hugh) are wanted to make us per- 

twenty yean later. Any one of the feotly ^ppy.** Alexander returned to 

above three maps may have been before India in 1777. 
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where &lsehood and slander enjoyed sndi poweifdl patronage. 
Writing to hk sister, Mra Brown, at this time. Bogle says: “ A 
particular, I may say a bosom friend of mine, a son of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, is going home, and as we are warmly attached to 
the same interest, we are employed from morning to night in 
going to one place or another, or in conjuring over what is past 
and what is to come. This scene altogether forms a strange 
contrast to my peaceful existence in Tibet.” 

Francis and his clique had deprived George Bogle of all his 
appointments. Writing to his brother Bobert, in 1775, he 
says: " The other day Mr. Hastings proposed me for a high 
office. He was seconded by Mr. Harwell, but it was carried 
against me by thb other three members. So that at present, 
when I expected to reap the fruit of all my labours, I am dis* 
appointed. The particular favours with which Mr. Ekstings has 
honoured me, leave me, however, in these times, in no suspense 
as to the line I am to take. There is only one honourable 
course. Yet I do not despair. I have got myself some credit. 
I have, I think, no enemies; and 1 must hope for the best 
These disputes, I trust, will soon be settled by an order from 
England, and that Mr. Hastings, whose able and spirited 
administration has raised the Company’s affairs to the most 
flourishing situation they were ever in, will meet with that sup¬ 
port which his services deserve. As I am not called at present 
to act in any public employment, I propose to dedicate my time 
entirely to the service of Mr. Hastings, and to improving myself 
in the Persian. The factions in Calcutta render society, beyond 
the circle of one’s intimate friends, very unpleasant, and 1 
intend, therefore, to lead a quiet life, and see what turn things 
will take.” 

On 20th of January, 1776, George Bogle thus writes to his 
father: “As Mr. Hastings has always patronized me, my 
success in this country depends in a great measure upon his 
fate. BOls colleagues, who came out last year, have taken every 
means in their power to ruin him. However, his merit is so 

• jfc 2 
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great, and he has done so much for the Oompany, and put their 
afihirs in Bengal in so flourishing a state, that I hope he will 
be supported. Should things turn out otherwise it will be a 
severe stroke upon me. Mj Tibet journey has turned out as 
well as 1 could wish, and although my connection with the 
Gk>vemor-6eneral renders me not very acceptable to the new 
members, they have given me all credit for it. 1 am at present, 
however, without any office, except my employment about Mr. 
Hastings, and have no near prospect of getting any post.” The 
factious majority, however, so far acknowledged the value of 
Mr. Bogle’s work in Tibet, as to grant him a sum of 15,000 
rupees, besides his expenses. By almost every ship, in spite of 
his want of employment, he contrived to send home small remit¬ 
tances to his father, towards paying off the debt on Daldowie. 

On March 26, 1776, he writes: ” Mr. Hastings bears this 
attack [of the Francis clique] with a calmness and equanimity 
which raises his character in the eyes of everybody; and 
although to pay court to him is the sure way to give umbrage 
to his opponents, who are possessed of all power, yet the respect 
that is felt for his character preserves his levies, now when he 
is stripped of power, as crowded as ever. As regards myself, 
fidelity is, in my opinion, a virtue of all others the most indis¬ 
pensable, and there is only one heau ehmin to take. Thus 
you will observe that my fortune depends on Mr. Hastings. If 
he succeeds I have everything to hope for. If he falls I must 
betake myself to some other line, more independent of the 
Supreme Council.” 

At length the death of Colonel Monson, on September 25, 
1776, deprived Francis of his majority, and put an end to his 
factions misrule. The Govemor-Gfoneral was restored to power^ 
and on the 12tit of November Qeorge Bogle was appointed, in 
conjunction with Mr. David Anderson, to snpwintend an office for 
the prepaiation and arruigemeat of the necessary materials for 
forming a new settlement the Company’s provinces^ at the 
expiration of the existing leases. He entered upon this impor* 
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iaat work with zeal and aasidpity. *‘It is a work,” he writes to 
his &ther, ” which will engross my whole time, and require my 
greatest exertions to execnte my part of it.” The information 
collected by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Bogle was inyalaable; and 
there were not two gentlemen better qualified at the disposal 
of Glovemment, both on account of their talents and their 
business-like habits.' Bogle also managed the Company’s law 
business, as Commissioner of Lawsuits, during about fifteen 
months, a yeiy difficult and harassing service. 

Meanwhile an attempted reyolution by the Francis clique 
was thwarted. On the 24th of Noyember, 1777, Bogle writes to 
his father: “ You will haye learnt the consequences which the 
unexpected accounts of Mr. Hastings’ resignation produced in 
this settlement; the assumption of the goyemment by Ceneral 
Clayering; the refusal of Mr. Hastings to relinquish it; the 
appeal of both parties to the Judges; their opinion in fayour of 
Mr. Hastings; the General’s suspension of his claim; the 
apparent quiet that succeeded, and, finally, the death of 
General Clayering, on the 30th of August. This oyent has 
relieyed Mr. Bhistings from a great part of the opposition to 
which he had been so long exposed. How far it will give 
stability to bis goyemment must depend on the supreme power 
in England. Independent of partiality, if 1 can diyest myself 
of it, 1 hope, for the sake of the British nation, that Mr. 
Hastings will be confirmed and his hand strengthened. He is 
possessed of talents which it may be difficult to equal, and of a 
mind more just and disinterested than is commonly to be found 
in a man who has passed so many years in public business. 
The remaining member of the mtyority, Mr. Francis, is of a 
more pliant disposition than General Clayering, and regulates 
his conduct more ftom policy and less from passion.” 

Alwtftndftr Elliot returned to India in 1777, and was warmly 
Welcomed by the Qoyemor'-Genend and by his friend Bogle. 
Bi^ his early promise was cut off by an untimely end. He was 
> CHsig'i ‘Mnuiin of Wanen HMtiiiga.' It P-128. 
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on bis waj to Nagpore, charged with an important mission, 
when be died of fever, in 1778, in Orissa, where he was buried, 
and Warren Hastings caused a monument to be erected over 
his grave.^ He touchingly alluded to his young friend in a 
fine paraphrase of Horace’s Ode XTi. lib. 2 (OHum Divoi), 
which he wrote on his way home from Bengal in 1785: 

^ An early death was Elliofs doom. 

1 saw his opening Tirtnes bloom, 

And manly sense unfold; 

Too soon to fade I 1 bade the stone 
Record his name midst hordes unknown, 

Unknowing what it told.’* * 

Bogle wrote: “ I cannot pass over the name of poor Elliot 
without A heavy heart. I never had, I never can have, so 
strong an esteem—I should say veneration—^for anyone as 1 bad 
for him, and I was happy beyond everybody in his friendship. 
I had not a thought that I concealed from him. He had none 
that he concealed from me. But, alas! he is gone for ever.” 
In three short years the friend who wrote these lines was to 
follow young Elliot to the grave.’ 

‘ Sir Gilbert Elliot wrote, in 1781: wards Lord Teignmouth, and was pnb- 
The honour paid by the Goyemment lished in the * Asiatic Journal * (First 
to my brother’s memory is extremely Series), vi. p. 619, 
affecting to us, and gives us the highest ’ Bogle was one of Alexander Elliot’s 
satisfaction of which this subject is executors; the other was Mr. Claud 
capable; and the share which the Alexander. This led to a correspond- 
friendship of Mr. Hastings has taken in enoe with Sir Gilbert Elliot, com- 
it, at the same time that it adds so menced by Bogle in a letter dated 
much to the honour intended to my December 7, 1778, announcing his 
brother, reflects some part of it on the flriend’s death. On February 10,1781, 
warmth and sincerity of his own cha- Sir Gilbert writes: “ Give me leave to 
racter, and demands the affection and entreat some portion of that affection 
gratitude of all those who knew my and confidence which my poor brother 
brother.” It is melancholy to reflect possessed, and which I have occasion to 
that all this was insincere, and that Sir know he valued so highly. On my 
Gilbert, in five short years, became, in part 1 can freely offer you my heart, 
conjunction with Burke and Sheridan, Our poor Alick had prepared us all for 
one of the most virulent traducers of such a union, and it is now become 
his brother's best and truest friends, both a duty in some degree to our 
fjur whom, in this letter, he expresses so common friend, and a consolation in 
much gratitude and affection^ our common loss.” Bogle did not live 

> It is addressed to Mr. Shore, after- to receive this letter. 
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Warren Hastings had no intention of losing the results to 
be derived firom Bogle’s first mission to Tibet, and the frie^d- 
ship he had formed for the Teshn Lama. He resolved to con* 
tinue the same policy, with a view to establishing free com¬ 
mercial intercourse between Tibet and Bengal. On the 19th 
of April, 1779, George Bogle was appointed to proceed again 
to Bhutan and Tibet, for the purpose of cultivating and im¬ 
proving the good understanding subsisting between the chiefii 
of those ^untries and the Government, and to endeavour to 
establish a free and lasting intercourse of trade with the 
kingdom of Tibet, and the other states to the northward of 
Bengal.” ^ In the course of the summer news arrived that the 
Teshu Lama had undertaken a journey to Peking, and the 
mission was consequently postponed. Mr. Bogle then wrote 
the important memorandum, proposing to meet the Lama at 
Peking, which is printed at p. 207. In September, 1779, Mr. 
Bogle was appointed to succeed Mr. Purling as Collector of 
Bangpdr, where he was on the high road to Bhutan, and in 
a position to encourage commercial intercourse, and to super¬ 
intend the annual fair. He writes to his sister Anne: “lam 
at length fairly out of - Calcutta again, and although not in ray 
Bhutan hills, I am within sight of them. Yet I felt a pang at 
leaving Mr. Hastings, for whose character and abilities I have 
a respect bordering on veneration.” To his brother Robert, 
who by this time had returned home to Daldowie, he writes, on 
18th of January, 1780: “I have schemes and projects for intro¬ 
ducing new articles of commerce through Bhutan, and of per¬ 
fecting what has already cost me so much trouble. The narrow¬ 
minded jealousy of the Bhutanese opposes obstacles, but my 

' Hui monthly allowances during this seryioe were to have been: 


SikluBa. 

Lieat.-Ooloners pay and double batta .1488 

Fixed salary.. . 1000 

Contingencies, including servants, interpreters, Ac. .. 500 


2988 
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ntnation here leads me at least to make an attempt It is pro¬ 
bable, when I have settled the badness of Bangpdr, that I may 
take a month’s trip into the hilla Bat I c^aU regret the 
absenoe of my finend the Teshn Lama, foe whom I haye a 
hearty Uking, and shoold be happy again to have his fht hand 
on my head.” He had already transmitted 25001. of his 
sayings towards paying off the debt on Daldowi^ and in this 
letter he expresses a hope of being able to send home 15002L a 
year in fatnre.^ This generons oondnot oonld not haye been 
adopted withoat mnch self-denial; and was a pradioal proof of 
Mi affectionate dispodtion and loye for his relations and his old 
home. 

Daring his residence at Bangpdr, Oeorge Bogle reoeiyed 
many letters from Warren Hastings, Mrs. Hastings, Sir Elijah 
and Lady Impey, which show the intimate terms of friendship 
he was on with them. The GoyernoivGeneral, especially, 
discossed all the public news with his young friend, and in one 
letter says how much he is missed at Calcutta, especially in 
draughting despatches to the Directors. On the 27th of 
January, 1780, the Goyemor-Geneial writes: haye missed 

you much, for 1 am a yery bad law casuist,* and our letters 
home, though they contain abundance of good matter, and are 
well expressed, yet want that method and entireness which 
fix the sulgects on the memory.” Hastings frequently sent 
him packets of seeds: on one occadon some seeds of hyson tea, 
**to aid your beneyolent plan of introducing the luxuries and 
elegances of our world into that of Bhutan.” On the 1st 
of March, 1780, Warren Hastings wrote a letter to Bogle^ in 
which he enters yery fully upon the properties of Bhutan 
cinnamon, which he correctly suspects to be a cassia, and asks 

* He Mnt brome altogatbv iSOM. msnt and the Judges irill be finmd in 

* He was in the thick ef Us bstUe obap. TiL(dthe*Meni(^<d8hrXl4jah 
with the Judges; He calls it “a serious Xnaipeyk'by his son. An aooonnt iriddi 
and decided war. which gires me mndi c e wi at be so des^nated is given in 
nneasinem.*’ A troe account of the M a c a ul sffis * Hawy on Wanen Has* 
mismideistanding between the Govern* tings.* 
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Ilim to prooore SMuples of the branches and roots for amalT^ 
He adds, '‘Ton would wonder tiiat 1 could write to yon on 
snoh trifles, if yon knew what mighty concerns pressed uptm 
my mind. But I do not think this altogether a trifle; and if 
it was, trifles are a relief to me.” 

On the 14th of March, 1780, Bogle wrote to his fhther that 
Mr. Barwell, the second in Council, who uniformly supported 
the GoTemor-Gteneral, had sriled for England.^ In that year 
Bogle held a fisiir at Bangpflr. There was a great concourse 
of Bhutan merchants, who, haying been excused all duties and 
left to the freedom of their own will in buying and selling, 
went away very well satisfied.” This measure liad a most 
satisfactory effect, and the Rangpflr fair was continued for 
many years. 

The last letter written by Mr. Bogle, that has been pre> 
served, is dated at Bangpdr, on the 28th of October, 1780, and 
is addressed to his father. The old man wrote to his son on the 
5th of December of the same year, from Daldowie, saying, 
** Accept of these few lines from your affectionate parent, now 
mnning his eightieth year in good health, and who, with the 
highest gratitude, very often reflects on the substantial great 
favour you laid him under in clearing off the debt on Dalddwi^ 
by which it may be continued in the family.” 

On the 16th of January, 1781, the Collector of Bangpnr 
received the following letter from the Gtovernor-Genetal: 

“ Dear Bogle,—It is determined to dissolve the Provincial 
Councils, and to appoint a Committee of Revenue at Calcutta, 
which will have the immediate charge of all the collections in 
the provmces. This Committee will consist of Anderson, 
Croftes, and yourself. Perhaps a fourth will be added. If you 
are pleased with your appointment to it, come immediately to 

I Ob the Mowing 17th of August, went home, leaving the Governor- 
Wamn Hastings fought his dnel with Gcumnl in full possession of the Add. 
Ftanois, and soon afterwards Francis 
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Galeiittft. If yon are not, stay nrhere yon are, and I will ncnii> 
mate another; Imt I dionld be sorry to lose yon. 

** Yonra affectionatdy, 

**WAItBXN HaBTIHCW.’* 

On the receipt of this letter Gemge Bogle prooeeded to 
Oaloatta without delay, to enter upon his new duties, HiMe 
he was attacked by a fatal illness, and died on the 3rd oi 
Aprfl, 1781, at the early age of thiHy-four. 

The charaeter of George Bogle is shown by the facts of his 
life here bti^y stated, by his letters, and by the journal and 
other documents relating to the Tibet mission. His seleotum 
to fill post idter post of respoztsibility and difficulty, by so 
sagadons an administrator as Warren Hastings, is a suffidmit 
proof that B<^le was an able, aealous, and hard-working public 
servant. His letters show that he was an affectionate warm- 
hearted^ and generous man; and his journal in Tibet is that of 
a singularly calm and cautious diplomatist, possessed of an 
inexhaustible fund of patience and good humour. The friend- 
.ahip he formed for the Teshu Lama and his family, whieh was 
evidently much more than a mei-e passing feeling, is an 
interesting trait in his character.^ 

George Bogle left two daughters to mourn his loss, named 
Martha and Mary, who were sent to Scotland rntder the 
guardianship of Mr. Claud Alexander <ff Bailochmyle and Mr. 
David Anderson. Martha was married, in 1807, to Mr. William 
Brown, and had a daughter, married to Mr. John Storroidi of 

* Tlialbllownigiwlioe of fhe death lAotlosato dispMilioB. aad tlwr woiU 
efQe«igeBoi^i 9 liaw 04 hiooeof the a gmeraiia frieodiv, and vatsafela 
GlMgowpapenatttMiime: maoiber of aoeiety. ffia oomago abd 

“WolMar from Brngd that George eadsaiita knowledge of the Mtom# of 
Bof^ Bag., Chief asd Bendeat of ooniBeioa and of tha aftdm of tho 
Bangpoor, aon of Gamge Bogle, Baq., HoaosmUe OompeayiathaBaatJa aa 
aflMdowla,IMi.,diedatChleatta,<« i aao rt ht t a M e proof of jliip Swi Sa hie 
the 8fd of Apdl, 1781. In him the aeaeoat ef THbet aad of hfr joanx^ aa 
But InBa OoB^any has loat a die- aarey to thatai^eaaiaed eoontry pn^ 
iateiaated, iatalUgeat, aad apright aeoM to tho Boyal SoeMy will ha a 
aenwai. ffis Klattona haye reason pemmasat and Iionoamhla moaumaiit 
l«mg to lament his amiable, kind, and of the last.” 
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gilnuumoet. Mary was the wife first of Mr. Josias Fairley, a 
maanfaeturer in Glasgow, whom she married in 1808; and 
secondly of a Mr. Hamilton. 

Bobert Bogle eyentnally succeeded his &ther at Daldowie, 
bnt all the brothers and sisters died unmarried except the 
eldest, Martha, who married Mr. Thomas Brown of Langside.^ 
Dr. Thomas Brown, the eldest son by this marriage (a physician 
in Glasgow), was of Langside in Benfrewshire, where Mary 
Queen of Scots was defeated, and of Lanfine in Ayrshire. He 
married Marion, sister of Lord Jeffrey. Their son, Thomas 
Brown of Waterhaughs and Lanfine, was the author of * Borgia, 
a Tragedy,* and other poems, and was a man of ability and 
literary attainments: At one time he contemplated the pre> 
paration of the Bogle manuscripts for publication, and con¬ 
sulted his uncle. Lord Jeffrey, on the subject. But he never 
found time to carry out his intention. He died in 1873, and 
was succeeded by his sister. Miss Martha Brown, now of Lanfina 

George Bogle, if he had been spared, had fully intended to 
publish the journal of his mission to Tibet; and the letter from 
Warren Hastiags, already quoted,’ shows that the Governor- 
General considered that this interesting narrative should be 
given to the world. In another letter, to Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
dated the 7th of August, 1775, Mr. Hastings referred to the same 
subject, and enclosed a copy of Bogle’s journal " When I read 
the account of your visit to the Hebrides,” he continues, “I 
could not help wishing that a portion of that spirit which could 
draw so much entertainment and instruction from a region so 
little befriended by nature, or improved by the arts of society, 
could have animated Mr. Bogle, the author of this journal, but 
1 flatter myself that you will find it not unworthy of perusal. I 
confsss I received great pleasure from it, and I assure myself, 
that whatever originality you may discover in the description 

> ]ir.BobeitBogl«Otl)aldowie.dtod faer, 1824: amd Martha ^rs. Brown), 
m ttw loth of Angort, 1808. Miaa on tho 2Srd of Angnst, 1820. 

Anno, GootgoTa Ihvonrita aiatar, died See p. czlv. 
at Daldowlak on tho 18th of S^teni>« 
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of the oouittieB and inhabitants whioh it ixeato, yon will at 
least be pleased with the amiable character of the Lama. I am 
afraid it may look like an ill compliment, after haying desired 
your acceptance of this production, to tell you that I haye 
endeayoured to prevail on the writer to put it into a more 
connected form, and to send it, with some additional materials, 
to England for publication. If it would not be assuming too 
great a liberty, I should request to be favoured with your 
ofonion upon the propriety of this intention.”^ 

In 1777, Mr. Stewart, F.B.S., returned from India, and in a 
letter to Sir John Pringle, dated March 20,1777, he gave an in¬ 
teresting account of Bogle’s mission to Tibet, saying that he had 
reason to believe that the Envoy would himself give a relation 
of his journey to the world, but that in the meanwhile he pre¬ 
sented a few particulars such as his recollection of Mr. Bogle’s 
letters and papers enabled him to draw up. Mr. Stewart’s 
letter was read at a meeting of the Boyal Society, on the 17th 
of April, 1777.” This is the first and, until now, the only 
account of Bogle’s mission that has seen the light. 

The untimely death of George B(^le, the weighty affairs 
which fully occupied the time of tire Governor-General during 
the next four years, and the long persecution to which he was 
subjected after his return home, prevented the project of 
publishing the narrative of the Tibet mission from being 
carried into effect. But copies of the documents relating to 
it remained in the possession of Warren Bfastings until his 
death.^ Mr. William Markham, the eldest son of the Arch- 

' Oleig's ‘Jfemoin of Wanen Has- The letter of Hr. Stemui was trans- 
tings^' U. p. 19. Dr. Johnson died in lated into French, and published with 
1784, before the return of Warren Has* three othw short narratWes of travela, 
tings to England. by " Bryltojdiend,’' in a small vidume. 

* Printed in the* PhiloBophioal Trane- (Pekin, 1780, et se tronve k Paris.) 
actions' for 1877, voL Ixvii. part H. ' Hr. Gleig published an extract 
pp. 469-488, with the title, ** An Ac- from the Letter of Inatroctions to Hr. 
eou'.- of the Kingdom of lliibot, in a Bogle (p. 7 of this vdnme), and the 
Letter from John Stewart, Esq., F.BB., Hemorandum of Private Commiasious 
to Sir John Pringle, Bart, F.B.B.” The (p. 8). Bat it would appear that Hr. 
letter is followed .by a tranidation of Oleig had had a copy of the whole 
the Teshti Lunin’s letter, ut p. 1. journal in his poasossiini, tor he speaks 
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bishop of York, arrived in India in 1778, and was Private 
Secretary to Warren Hastings during the time that the 
measures connected with an intended second mission to Tibet 
were under consideration, in 1779. He took great pains to 
collect information on the subject, and preserved copies of por¬ 
tions of Mr. Bogle’s journal daring the first mission, especially 
those in which the conversations witli the Teshu Lama are re¬ 
corded.^ Mr. Markham’s copy was deposited in the library 
at Becca, his seat in Yorkshire, and its discovery originated 
the investigations which led to the preparation of the present 
volume.* 

Among George Bogle’s papers* there is a short memorandum, 
probably the last thing he ever wrote, desiring that all his 
letters may be sealed up and sent to Mr. Anderson. It ends: 
*^The letters directed to Anderson and Alexander I request 
may be sent in the securest manner. Farewell.” These two 
civilians were probably Bogle’s executors, and the whole of the 
papers appear to have been transmitted to Daldowie. Mr. 
Bobert Bogle always intended to publish them, but he put 
it off from year to year owing to the difficulty in meeting with 
anyone qualified to correct .and arrange them properly for the 
press. At last he became acquainted with Mr. Alexander 
Dalrymple,* the well-known geographer to the East India 


of not being justified in giving a de¬ 
tailed account of the mission, as if be 
could have done so had he seen fit. 
(* Memoirs of Warren Hastings,* i. p. 
40.) 

‘ Forming chapter xiv. of the pre¬ 
sent volume, p. 1^. 

* William Markham was bom in 
1760; was sent to Westminster School, 
and, like Wairen Hastings before himt 
got head into coUege. He went out to 
India in 1777, as Private Secretary to 
the (lovomor-Gkneral, a poet which he 
held for throe years, and early in 1781 
he was appointed Resident at Benares, 
during a most critical period, including 
the revolt of Cheyt Sing. There are 


three interesting letters from Wanen 
Hastings to Mr. Markham, at Benares, 
in Gleig*8 * Memoirs,' ii. pp. 484, 591. 
In 1783 Mr. Markham returned to 
England, and rendered the most effi¬ 
cient assistance to his revered chief 
during the whole of his tedious trial. 
There is a letter from Warren Hastings, 
preserved at Becca, expressing the 
warmest gratitude for this loyal aid. 
Mr. Markham died at Bccca Hall, his 
seat in Yorkshire, in January, 1815, 
leaving eight children. 

’ Alexander Dalrymple, the seventh 
out of sixteen children of Sir James 
Dalrymple, was born at New Hailes, 
on the 24th of July, 1787. He went 
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Company of that day, who volimtarily offered hia aaaiitimoe. 
In a letter from Bobert Bogle to Dalrymple, dated at Daldowie, 
the 28th of January, 1792, an arrangement for handing over the 
manuscripts was made; and it seems that a volume, contain¬ 
ing a copy of the reports of George Bogle's conversations with 
the Deb Bajah and the Teshu Lama, was actually entrusted to 
Dalrymple. But no publication ever took place, and at the 
sale of Dalrymple’s library this Bogle manuscript was bought 
by Lord Yalentia. At the Arley Castle sale it was purchased by 
Messrs. Boone, of whom the Trustees of the British Museum 
bought it in 1838. It is now in the British Museum. It 
would appear from the notice in the Glasgow paper,* that 
another copy was presented to the Boyal Society. The only 
document relating to Bogle’s mission, which has been preserved 
among the records at Calcutta and in the India Office, is the 
report on the trade of Tibet’ 

Searches have frequently been made for the complete 
journal of George Bogle, and for other papers relating to his 
mission to Tibet, both in India and in this country, but without 
success. At length, thanks to the liberal kindness of Miss 
Martha Brown of Lanfine, the representative of the family, 
and to the care of Mr. Gairdner of Kilmarnock, who judiciously 
sorted and arranged the great accumulation of papers, the com¬ 
plete narrative of George Bogle’s important mission to Tibet is 
now presented to the world. 

oat to Madras as a writer in 1752, and world, and produced many hnndieda of 
acquired mach nautical experience nseftil charts and plana of harbonis, 
during a voyage to the Eastern Archi- He also brought out the 'Oriott^ 
pelago in 1759. In 1776 he was ap> Repertory/ in two'vols. In 1795 Iw 
pointed a Member ofCouneil at Madras, was appointed Hydrognq>her to Brn 
and finally returned home in 1777. In Admiralty, but was dismissed in 1908. 
1779 he was appointed Hydrographer This unjost treatment broke the old 
to the East India Oompany, and was a man’s heart, and he died the mute 
most untiring and industrious work- year, 
man. He translated and published a ■ Note at p. div. 
valuable collection of voyages io the * Comprised in chapter xiiL of this 
Pacifio, gave innumerable tracts to the volume. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF 

THOMAS MANNING. 


Thomas Manning is ihe cndj Englishmaa who has ever visited 
Lhasa and seen the Dalai Lama. He was the second scm of the 
Reverend William Manning, Rector of Diss, in Norfolk, and was 
bom at his father’s first living of Broome, in the same connty, 
on the 8th of November, 1772. Owing to ill health in early 
life, he was obliged to forego the advantages of a public school; 
but under his father’s roof he was a dose stndent of both 
claasios and mathematics, and became an eager disciple of the 
philosophy of Plato. On his recovery he went to Cains College, 
Cambridge, and studied intensely, especially matbematios. 
While at Cambridge he published a work on algebra, in 1796 
(two vds. 8vo), and a smaller book on arithmetic. He passed 
the final examination, and was expected to be at least second 
wrangler, but his stnmg repugnance to oaths and tests debarred 
him from academic honours and preferments, and he left the 
University without a degree. At Cambridge Manning was the 
friend of Person. He also made the acquaintance of Charles 
Lamb, witii whom he regularly corresponded. 

After he had lived at Cambridge for some years, he began 
to brood oyer the mysterious empire of China, and devoted his 
time to an investigation of tlie language and arts of the 
Chinese, and the state of their country. He resolved to enter 
the Celestial Empire at all hazards, and to prosecute his re¬ 
searches till death stopped him, or until he should return with 
success. To enable him to undertake this hazardous enterprise. 
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he studied the Chinese language under the tuition of Dr. Hagar, 
in France, and afterwardf, with the aid of a Chinese, in Lond<Mi. 
When the English travellers were seised by Napoleon on the 
breaking out of war in 1803, Manning obtained leave to quit 
France, entirely owing to the respect in which his undertaking 
was held by the learned men at Paris. His passport was the 
only one that Napoleon ever signed ibr an Englishman to go to 
England after war began.^ 

In the collection of Charles Lamb’s letters there are thirty- 
three to Thomas Manning,’ and those attempting to dissuade 
him from undertaking his Chinese enterprise are very humoiv 
ons. On the 19th of February, 1803, Lamb wrote to bis friend, 
begging him to get the idea of visiting Independent Tatary 
out of his head. He tells Manning that the reading of Chaucer 
has misled him, with his foolish stories about Cambuscan and 
the ring; and the horse of brass. Believe me,” he continnes, 
“there are no such things. ’Tis all the poet’s invention. A 
horse of brass never flew, and a king’s daughter never talked 
with birds. These ore all tales. Fray try and cure yourself. 
Take hellebore. Fray to avoid the fiend. Bead no more books 
of voyages; they are nothing but liea” 

But Manning was quite resolved. On the 81st of March, 
1806, Sir Joseph Banks, the Frraident of the Boyal Society, 
addressed a letter to the chairman of the Court of Directors, 
explaining the objects of Manning’s undertaking, and his con¬ 
viction that unless he could assume the manners and drees 
of the Chinese with the utmost exactness, and speak their 
language with purity and a proper accent, he could never suc¬ 
ceed. He desired, therefore, to proceed to Canton, in the first 
instance, to acquire these difificult accomplishments; and Sir 
Joseph Banks, believing that Mr. Manning was likely to succeed, 
requested the Directors to assist his earnest endeavours to accom¬ 
plish this great purpose. Sir Joseph concluded his letter thus • 

* * Notes and Qneriee/ Seccmd Series, x. 148. 

* These ace a few moie in Talfourd. * Final Memorials.’ 
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^ For my part 1 take a deep interest in the &te of this vmry 
amiable young man, both on account of his mild character and 
the energies of his mind, and I shall feel infinite obligati<m to 
yon, Sir, and to the Court, if my application has any effect in 
deciding them to grant the favour he solicits.” ^ 

Thus strongly recommended, Thpmas Manning went out to 
China in one of the Company’s ships, in 1806, and took up his 
abode in the English -factory at Canton. Anber mentions that, 
in February, 1808, Manning made a trip from Canton to Cochin 
China. Charles Lamb continued to correspond with his “ old 
adventnring friend, who had gone to wander among the Tartars,” 
during the time of Manning’s residence at Canton, which lasted 
from 1807 to 1810: 

The Select Committee at Canton addressed a letter to Lord 
Minto, the Governor-General of India, dated 19th February, 
1810, in which they introduced Mr. Manning, who was about to 
proceed to Calcutta, and who had been permitted to reside in 
the Company’s factory, at Canton, during the previous three 
years.. “ The object of this gentleman’s visit to China,” they 
said, *‘has been to qualify himself, by studying the Chinese 
language and customs, to explore the country. In these pur¬ 
suits he has made considerable progress, but finding his ulti¬ 
mate views impracticable from this quarter, he proceeds to 
Calcutta, and will personally explain his future plans. As we 
consider Mr. Manning eminently qualified for the task he has 
undertaken, we anxiously hope your lordship will not consider 
it improper to afford Mr. Manning every practicable assistance 
in the prosecution of his plans, and this we beg to solicit in his 
behalf” 

Accordingly, Mr. Manning proceeded to Calcutta, and the 

^ This letter is pieserved among the Peter Auber. (London, 1884.) Mr. 
records of the India Office. It is printed Auber mentions Manning as one of 
in full, together with the reply of the many doctors who applied to go to 
Court of Directors granting the per- China in 1806, through Sir Joseph 
missiou sought for, in ‘ China: an Out- Banks, with a view to exploring the 
line of its Goveniment, Laws, &c.,’ by interior. 
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Govenor-Geneeitl in Gounoil replied, <m the 18th oS Jane, 
1810, " We shall not fail to pay due attentiim to joax reoom* 
mendation of Mr. Manning by affording him eyery practioable 
assistance in ^ jKoseontion of his scientiflo pursnits.” Bat 
the great statesman who opened up friendly inteiconise between 
Bengal and Tibet, in tiie days of Bogle and Tamer, was did.Ted 
at Daylesford. In his place was one of the managms of his 
prosecutibn, and the days <ff nnall half measures had arrived. 
Mr. H. T. Brinsep remembered Manning at Galontta, as wear> 
ing a fancy dress, which he said was that of a Tatar gentieman; 
bat with his broad English face and hill flowing beard, as look¬ 
ing as little like a Tatar as any smi of Adam one might meet 
in London. He was fited and lionized at Calcutta, and, after 
a few months, set oat with his Chinese servant to Bangpdr, 
and thence started on his expedition.^ He i^pears to have 
received little or no aid from the Coverament; to have been left 
entirely to his own resources without offieml recogniticni of any 
kind, and all the credit of his extraordmary journey is solely 
due to himself. Whether his disgoise was effectual or net, he 
sacceeded in reaching Lhasa, a feat which no official has erer 
yet achieved. He resided there for sevmal months^ had inter¬ 
views with the Dalai Lama, and returned to India safely in 
1812. From thence he wrote to Dr. Marthman a loagand inter¬ 
esting account of his expedition, which onfortanatdy does not 
ai^imtr to have been preserved. It condaded by saying that, 
having lived for some time on terms ci good f^lowship with 
the Lmnas, and made arrangements for penetmting farther into 
those nnknown regions, the Emperor of China had sent for his 
head; but as he preferred to retain it on his shoulders, he had 
made the best of his way back. He bad hoped to have bemi 
able to proceed by Siniug to China; but srhat he actually did 
was sufficient to place him in the first rank of Etiglwh 
travellers. His journal, fragmentary though it be, tells the 

^ lfanniDg*« joiunejr to Lhasa is Manning la also mentioned in tlie oor- 
mentioned in ‘Tibet, Tartary, and reqiondenoe of Mr. David Scott, among 
Mongolia,’ by H. T. Prineep (London, the Knob Bahar records. 

1852, 2nd edition), pp. 17 and 
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itory in naffieient detail; though it oonsuts merely of hasty 
jottings, sorely needing the roTision of the author. 

He appears to hare been dij^sted with the offimal beat- 
ment he received; and when he returned to Calcutta* he 
would give no one any particulars of his journey. After a 
short stay, he went back to Ckmton by sea, and again took up 
his reddence in the fiaotory. Charles Lamb continued to 
cmrei^nd witii him, often urging him to come home. On 
the 25th December, 1815, he writes: “ Still in China! Down 
with idds—Ching-ohang>fo and all his foolish priestimod. 
Come out of Babylon, O my fiiend I ” 

In 1817, Thomas Manning joined Lord Amherst’s Embassy 
as Chinese interpreter, and proceeded to Peking.* The Am« 
bassador objected at first to his beard, as incongmons in a 
British Embassy, but consented to his jmning the mission on 
his agreeing tw change his Chinese dress for an English <me. 
On the voyage home, H.M.S. * Alceste,’ carrying the Embas^, 
was wrecked in the Straits of Caspar, and its members, reaching 
Batavia, were taken home in the * Caesar,’ of London. In July, 
1817, Mantling had an interview with Napoleon, at St. Helmia, 
reminding the Emperor that he was the only Engludiman to 
whom he had granted a passport in 1803. Sir John Davis^ 
who was a member of Lord Amherst’s mission, thus writes of 
Mr. Manning: 

1 knew Manning well, and liked him much. His ecomr- 
tricities were quite harmless, and concerned only himself pei> 
sonally. His beard was merely continued from his first adoption 
of it previous to his journey to Lhasa, and gratified his natural 
indolence. He was not liable to the ridicule of the great 

epigrammatist: 

* El r6 

Kol rpdyot llAar^p.' 

^ If a beard of dimensioiui true wisdom declare, 

Theu Plato his claims with a he-goat must sliare/ 

’ Bee ^Journal of Lord Amherst’s Embassy at Macao; and at p. 61 his 
EmlMMy to China,’ by Henry Ellis, name occurs as one of the Chinese 
(London, 1817.) At p. 58 Mr. Man* Secretaries, in a list of members of the 
ning is mentioned us having joined the Embassy. 

/ 2 
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He wag seldtHu 8»ioo% and did not often argue any matter 
gravely, but in a tone of banter in wbkdi he humorously 
maintained the most monstrous paradoxes, his illustrations 
being often highly laughable. I fouad him, in 1813, on my 
arrival in China, established as a guest of the East India 
Company's establishment) where the table and library were 
excellent, and quite to his taste. He was a very pleasant 
companion during the Embassy to Peking, but did not keep a 
journal, or at least never published (me. He did everything in 
his own odd and eccentric way. Being one day roused by a 
strange shouting, I went out and discovered it was Manning, 
who, wishing to cross the water, and finding nobody who would 
attend to him, commenced a series of howls like a dog, supple¬ 
mented by execrations derived from the Chinese vernacular. 
This led our attendant mandarins very naturally to infer that 
he was mad, and they lost no time in conveying him over the 
river to the other side, which was all he wanted. 1 was sorry 
to part with him in 1817, at the termination of the Embas^, 
when he returned home, but have never seen him since, nor 
read anything of his concerning China. His great' friend and 
companion, Samuel Ball, a member of the Athenmum dub, 
died lately, at an age bordering on one hundred” 

Thomas Manning returned to England, after an absence of 
nearly twelve years, apparently a disappointed man. He was in 
Italy from 1827 to 1829, and then went to live in strict retire¬ 
ment at Bexley, whence he removed to a cottage near Dartford, 
called Orange Grove. He led a very eccentric life. It is 
mid that he never furnished his (iottage, but only had a few 
chairs, one carpet, and a large library of Chinese books. He 
wore a milky white beard down to his waist. Mr. Manning 
revised the proof-sheets of the ‘Reports on the Poor Laws,’ 
published by order of the House of Commons, and did other 
work of the same kind, but he never published any of the 
results of his Chinese labours. Auber, however, says that he 
drew up a paper of observations on the consumption of tea in 
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Bhataa, Tibet, and Tataty. In 1838 he bad a paralytic stroln^ 
and in the same year he removed to Bath, where he died on 
the 2nd of Bay, 1840, aged sixty-eighi He was buried in the 
Abbey Cburcb, at Bath, on the 8th of the sune month.^ 

Manning left behind him a collection of letters, and 
numerous writings in Chinese, but no manuscripts of his owii 
sufficiently advanced for publication. His brother presented 
his Chinese library to the Boyal Asiatic Society.’ 

Through the kindness of the Bev. C. B. Manning, Mr. 
Thomas Manning’s nephew, who is now Bector of Biss, the 
rough notes of the remarkable journey to Lhasa have been 
placed at my disposal, and are now printed for the first time. 

' Moat of the abo?e details of Mr. was written by Mr. A. J. DunkiD, of 
Manning’s life, after his return from Dartford. 

China, are from the ^ Gentleman’s Ma- ^ It is still there, in a separate oasei 
gadne,’ xir. N. S. p. 97. This articlo and called the Manning Collection.*’ 
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Lketbb ntox XRS Tbseu Lama* to Wabsek Hashnos. 

(JUoeivtd March 29,1774.) 

Thk affiuiB of this quarter in erery respect flourish. I am night 
and day employed in prayers for the increase of yonr happiness uid 


' Thia waa a letter of mediation, ae&t 
at the xeqneat of the OoTenunent of 
Bhutan. In 1772 the Bhutanese, under 
Deb Judhur, descended into the plains, 
knd oyerran Kucb Bahar. Thia aggres¬ 
sion threatened the peace of Bangpiir 
and a4jaoent parts of Bengal. Warren 
Hastings, therefore, resolved to drive 
the mountaineers back into their fast¬ 
nesses. A battalion of native infantry 
was employed on this service. But the 
invaders made a desperate reaistanoe. 
They defended the fort of Bahar, which 
waa atemed and taken by Gaptain John 
Jones, at the head of his troops, nearly 
one-iburth of the detachment being 
kOled or wounded. Oaptain Jones him¬ 
self was wounded. Boon afterwards a 
night attack was made, at Ghiehakotta, 
on a small detachment under Lieutenant 
Diokinaon and Mr. Purling, of 226 
rank and die, by 9000 Bhutanese, who 
were beaten oiF with great loss. (See 
Letters ftam Wanen Hasttaga to Sir 
George GolArooke and te Mr. Purling. 
*Menioiii,’ipp.270and OlML) Even¬ 
tually the invetoa retreated late their 


own mountainous country, followed by 
onr troops. Captain Jones occupied 
the Dalim-kotta Ddar (Doling) at the 
foot of the hills, and took the fortress 
of Dalim-kotta by assault in April, 
1773, Our troops also defeated the 
Bhutanese at Ghiehakotta, and drove 
them up to Buxa-Diiar. But the troops 
were decimated by disease. Themalaria 
proved fatal to Captain Jones and many 
other oflBcers. The Bhutan Gkivem- 
ment was however thoroughly alarmed, 
and entreated the Teshu Lama of Tibet 
to interpose in their favour. The Lama 
sent a deputation to Calcutta, consist¬ 
ing of a Tibetan named Paima, and 
a Hindu pilgrim named Punmgir 
Gosain, who were entrusted with this 
letter from the Teshu Lama. It is 
given in the introduction of * Tumer’a 
Embassy,* p.iz. Captain Turner speaks 
of it ” as an authentic and curious 
specimen of the Lama*s good sense, 
humility, simplicity of heart, and, above 
all, of that delicacy of sentiment and 
expression which eould convey a threat 
in terms of meekness and supplicatieia.” 

B 
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LETTBB THE TESHU LAKA. 


CCta.A 


piKxq^ty. living been mfomed 1)y kAToIlera ficom yoiir qiia^ 
of your exalted fiooe and rqmiation, my heart, like the bloaaom of 
qoing, aboaada with gaiety,‘ gladnesa, and joy; }Htaise’ that the star 
yonrfortaneisinitsaaoeiUHon; praise* that haj^lnees and ease are 
the snROTindmg attendants of myself and fiumly. Neither to molest 
nor persecute is my aim; it is even the charact^tic of my* sect to 
deprive ourselves of the necessary refrediment of sleep, shonld an 
injury be done to a single individual. But in justice and humanity 
I am informed yon £l^ surpass us. May you ever adorn the seat of 
justice and power, that mankind may, under the shadow of your 
besom, enjoy the UessingB of happiness and ease.* By your favour, 
I am the Bajah and Lama of this country, and rule over numbers ^ of 
subjects, a particular* with which you have no doubt been made 
acquainted by travellers from these parts. I have been repeatedly 
informed that yon have been* engaged in hostilities against the Deb 
Judhnr,** to which, it is said, the DeVs own criminal conduct, in 
oommitting ravages and other outrages on your frontiers, has given 
rise. As he is of a rude and ignorant race (past times are not desti¬ 
tute of instances of the like misconduct,^* which his own^ avarice 
tempted him to commit), it is not unlikely that he has now renewed 
those instances; and the ravages and plunder which he may have 
committed on the skirts of the Bengal and Bahar provinces have 
given you provocation to send your vindictive^* army against him. 
However,” his party has been defeated, many of his people have been 
killed, tluee forts” have been taken from him, and he has met with 
the punishment he deserved; and it is as evidbnt as the sun your 
army has been victorious, and that, if you had been desirous of it, 
you might, in the space of two days, have entirely extirpated him, 
fear he had not power to resist your efforts. But 1 now take upon 


i Toniar’s voakn hH wiaHry. 

* Tornw hM 

* Turner hsa praiie b$ to CM. 

* Turner has praioo be to Him. 

■ Turner hae our. 

* Turner has poeoe tmd apmee. 

1 Turner has a mmifrer. 

* Turner has eirceawteaux. 

* Turner (Huito 6em. 

I* Turner has Dih Terria throughout, 
aud T>ih. 

" Ttuner hns gme. 


** Turner has/ou/t*. 

>• Turner omits own. 

Turner has avenging. 

>* Turner has neverth^eee. 

** Dalim-lmtta, Ohi<diakotta, and 
Buxa. The last was taken by Lieu¬ 
tenant Diddnaon and “young Purling,” 
of the Warren Hastings correspondence, 
who lost some men in the retreat, owing 
to the indiscretion of a native offloer. 
This man would flghttbe Bhutanese, who 
rolled down stones on the rear-gua:^. 
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me to be hk mediator, and to npieeent to you tbat, as Hie said 
Deb Bigah is dqieodent iq>on the Dalai Lama, ^iriio ndes in thm 
ooontry with unlimited sway (bat (m aooonnt d his bdog in hk 
minority, the diarge of the govemmoit and administnikm fiar the 
present k committed to me), shonld yon persist in ofikring fiirther 
mdestaibn to the Deb’s country, it will irritate boHi the Lama 
and all hk sabjeots against yon. Therefore, from a regard to onr 
rdigion and customs, I requert yoa will cease' all hostilitieB against 
him, and in doing thk yon will confer the greatest fiiTonr and 
firiendship upon me. I have reprimanded the Deb for hk past 
conduct, and I have admonished him to desist from hkevil practices 
in fhtnre, and to be snbmissiye to yon in all matters.* I am per¬ 
suaded that he will conform to the advice which I have given him, 
and it will be necessary that you treat him with compassion and 
demency. As to my part, I am but a Fakir, and it k the custom 
of my sect, with the rosary in our hands, to pray for the welfare 
mankind, and for the peace and happiness of the inhabitants of thk 
country; and I do now, with my head uncovered, entreat that you 
may cease all hostilities against the Deb in future. It would be 
needless to add to the length of this letter, as the bearer of i^ who 
k a Gosain, will represent to you all particulars, and it k hoped 
that you will comply therewith. In thk country ^worsh;^ of the 
Almighty k the professioa of all. We poor creatures are in nothing 
equal to you. Having a few things in hand, I send them to you 
by way* of remembrance^ and h(q)e for your aeceptance of them. 


2 . 

Minotb bt Wabbbn Haexinos. 

ifoy 4, 1774. 

The President acquaints the Board that, since he laid before 
them the letter from the Teshu Lama of Tibet, he has written an 
answer to it, and, among other things, has proposed a geimral treaty 
of amity and commerce between the two states of Bengal and 
Bhutan.' He begs leave to observe that such a treaty has evttbeen 

1 Ttinier has cease from, ^ Turner has tke «enl^ 

* Tomer has things, ^ Turner has as t ok en , 

* Tomer lias all mankind. ^ Mot, the natite name of Tibet 

B 2 
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LBTTEB TBOM THIS TESHV LAMA. 


CGh.1. 


a &TOimte ol^t mih onr HououtaUe Masters, and that they haye 
xepeatedlj recommended the establishment of an interoonrse mth 
ilttt country. The present jnnetare appeared to him the most 
fiaTonrable which has yet ooctuxed for pnrsning these views. 

The letter fiijom the Lama invites ns to friendship, and the late 
final arrangement of the dilutes on the frontier renders the 
oonntry aooecmble without danger either to the persons or effects 
of travellets. Therefore, no sooner was the treaty for the afiairs 
of Ench Bahar ^ sighed and ratified than he thought seriously cS 
carrying this project into execution; and conceiving it to be 
most proper that a European, and servant of the Company, should 
he entrusted vnth the negotiation in preference to any native, he 
vnote immediately for the necessary passports for such a person, 
which he informs the Board he has now obtained. The person 
he has made bhdoe of for this trust is Mr. Geoi^ Bogle, a 
servant of the Company, well known to this Board for his in¬ 
telligence assiduify and mmctness in affiurs; and the Prendent 
fnrtto expects to draw much advantage in the conduct of the 
busineBs ficom the coolness and moderation of temper which he 
seems to possess in an eminent degree. He proposes that Mr. 
B<^le diould set out without loss of time, and will charge hhnaalf 
wi& ihmishing him proper instructions and despatches, fie hopes 
the Board will approve of his choice, and as Mr. Bogle mwlArfaAiifi 
this difiBoult and hazardous comnusnon without any immediate pros¬ 
pect of advantage, and with great uncertamty as to its Boccess, he 
vrould recommend to the Board that he be continued in possession 
of the appointments which he now holds at the Presidency, and 
permitted to act by deputy till his return, or till it shall be 
thought proper to diq)ose of him another way. The President 

1 He allndeB to the treaty between iiver up the Bajah of Kuch Babar and 
the Bast India Ck>mpany and the Deb hia brother, whom he had made pri- 
Bajah of Bhutan, signed on April 25, sonen. Thr Bhutan merchants were 
1774. The English agreed to relin- allowed to go with their caravans to 
quish all the lands which belonged to Bangpiir every year without paying 
the Deb Bajah before the commence- duties. The Deb !^jah promised never 
ment of his war with the Bajah of to cause incursions to he made, and to 
Kuch Babar; but for the possession of give np any inhabitants of the Oom- 
Chkhakotta the Deb Bajah was to pay pany’s territories bn application. (Bee 
an annual tribute of five Tangun * Aitchison’s Treaties,’ i. p. 148.) 

Iionies. The Deb Rajali agreed to de- 
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fmrlihflr aoqiutmts the Board he has nominated Hr. iianader 
Hamilton, aasistant^uigeon on the eatatiiahmetti^ to aooompaiij 
Hr. Bogle on this expedition. 

The President hae only further to ohsenre that he is ftr firoan 
being sanguine in his hopes of snooess, but the present oooanon 
appears too fsTourahle for the attempt to be neglected. Hie also 
can assure the Board that the information which he has been aUe 
to procure of the people, the country, and goTemment of Tibe^ 
giyes consideiable encouragement to it. They ate represented as a 
simple, well-disposed people, numerous and iudnstrious, living under 
a well-r^ulated government, having considerable intercourse with 
other nations, particularly with the Chinese and northern Tatars, 
and possessing at home t^ principal means of commerce, gold and 
silver in great abundance. For the more particular satisfimtion of 
the Board he subjoins to this minute the substance of this infor¬ 
mation, which, being on record, will also exhibit to our Honourable 
Masters the grounds of the present undertaking, whatever may be 
its success, and enable them to judge how&r it may be advisaUe to 
prosecute it on any future occasion. 

He also annexes to this an account q£ such goods as he baa 
ordmed Hr. Bogle to provide for presents to the Lama, m as 
samples of the commodities which tl^-country is capableof snp[dy- 
ing, and he moves that the Board should order the amount to be 
paid out of the treasury. 


8 . 


LbTTBR FBOM WaBKEK HASTIKaS TO THB CoUBT OV DiBBOlOBS. 

The President, having received a letter from Teshu irho 
is the guardian and minister of the Dalai Lama, the sovereign 
and high-priest of all Tibet, thinks it a proper oppmrtonity to 
open intercourse between these countries and Bengal, through Mr. 
Or. Bogle, whose merits and abilities we hare frequently noticed 
to you, and who by his patience, exactitude, and intdligence 
seamed peculiarly fitted for the duty. Accordingly, Mr. O. B<^le 
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wiU 1)6 lent to Lima, with a letter and presenta and dUfarratt 
aamplea of goods, to see which would scU best there. Mr. 
Hamilton, aatdatant-smgeon, is to aooompany him, bat the great 
length of the jonmqr and the natand difficulties which Mr. l^gle 
has to enconnter from the severity of the climate and the rodeneas 
of the country will make it a long while before we idudl hear 
from him. 


4 . 


AiK>iNT]iENT or Mb. Boom. 

Fon WiuUAii, ISM May, 1774. 

Sib, —Having appointed yon my deputy to the Teshn Lama, 
the soTeraign of Bhutan,^ I desire yon will proceed to Lhasa, his 
capital, and deliver to him the letter and presents which I have 
given yon in charge. 

The design of your mission is to open a mutual and equal 
commuiucation of Izade between the inhabitants of Bhutan and 
Bengal, and you will be guided by your own judgment in uang such 
nMMmw of negotiation as may be most likdy to effect this purpose. 

You will take witii you samples for a trial of such articles of 
commerce as may be sent from this country according to the 
accompanying list, marlring as accurately as possible the charge 
of tran^rting them. 

You will inquire what other commodities may be snocessfally 
employed in that trade. And you will diligently infbxm yourself 
of the manufrctures, productions, goods, introduced tyr the inter¬ 
course with other countries, which are to be procured in Bhutan, 
espedally such as are of great value and easy transpmrtation, such 
as gold, silver, precious stones, mudc, rhubarb,’ mnnjit,’ &e. 

The foUowing will be also proper objects c£. your inquiry 
—^the nature of the road between the borders of Bengal and 
and of the countries lying between; the oommuni- 

’ The word Bhutan is here, and in * Bdwend. 
other pleoee, need by Warren Haatinge * Bubia munrjUtaa A madder used ae 

for Bhaty the native name of Tibet. a dye, and alao for medicina] porpoaea 
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cations between Lhasa and the neighbooxing oonntries, their 
govemment, teyenne, and manners. 

'Whatever observations yon may majee on these or any other 
snlgeets, whether of nsefol knowle^ or ooriosiiy, I desire yon 
will oonunnnicBte to me from time to time, rqsorting the snooeH 
of yonr negotiations. 

The period of yonr stay most be left to yonr discretion. I 
wish yon to remain a snfficient time to fulfil the pnrposes of yonr 
depntotion, and obtain, a omnplete knowledge of the country and 
the points referred to yonr inquiry. If yon shall judge liiat a 
reej^oe may be nsefrily eetabludied at Lhasa wi&ont putting 
the Company to any expense, but such as may be repaid tire 
advantages which may be hereafter derived from it, you wiU tal» 
tiie earliest opportunity to advise me of it; and if you-should find 
it necessary to come away before yon receive my orders upon it, 
you may leave such pmeons as you shall think fit to remain as 
yonr agents till a proper resident can be appomted, and yon wiU 
apply to tiie Lama for his permission and the necessary passports 
for the person who may be hereafter deputed in this character. 

You will draw on me for yonr ohai^;es, and your drafts dull 
be regularly answered. To these I can fix no limitation, but 
empower you to act according to yonr discretion, knowing that 
I need not reoommeiiid to you to observe a strict frugality and 
economy where the good of the service on which you are emn- 
mianinnkl whAll not require a deviation from tiiese ruW 

I am. Sir, 

Yonr most obedient servant, 

Mr. Gbobox Boons. Wabbxn Hashhos. 

F.S.—I have appointed Mr. Alexander Hamilton, asaistsnt- 
gurgeem, to attend you on this deputation. 
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5. 

PuvATi Gouasnom to Ha. Boolb. 

Fokc Wuxiam, 16M JVoy, 1774. 

1. To send one or more pair of lihe animals called tds,^ whidi 
ptodnce the shawl wool. If by a dooley, chairs, or any other con- 
triTanoe th^ can be seonred fiom the fatigues and hazards of the 
way, the expense is to be no objection. 

2. To send one or more pair of the cattle which bear what axe 
called oowtails.* 

3. To send me carehilly packed some frah ripe walnuts for 
seed, or an entire jdant, if it can be transported; and any other 
cuzious or valuable seeds or plants, the rhubarb and ginseng* 
especially. 

4. Any curiosities, whether natural productions, manufimtures, 
paintings, or what else may be acceptable to persons of taste in 
England. Animals only that may be useful, unless any that may 
be remarkably curious. 

5. In your inquiries concerning the people, the form of their 
government, and the mode of collecting their revenue, are points 
principally meriting your attention. 

6. To keep a diary, inserting whatever passes before your 
observation which shall be characteristic of the people, the country, 
the climate, or the road, their manners, customs, buUdinp, cookery, 
Ac., or interesting to the trade of this country, carrying with you 
a pencil and a pocket-book for the purpose of minuting short notes 
of every fact or remark as it occurs, and putting them in order at 
your leisure while they are fresh in your memory. 

7. To inquire what countries lie between Lhasa and Siberia, 
and what communication there is between them. The same with 
regard to China and Kashmir. 

' ZU( ii the wool of the ahawl goat. China for fevers. Properly, Mt • son. 

* Yaks. There is also an American ginseng 

* A drag, the mot of an araliaceous (Panax qainqvefoliuiH). 
plant (Pan 0 x pinMup), much need in 
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8. To Moeitun ihe Taioe of their trade with Bengal bj their 
gold vai ffilver ooina, and to send me samples of hotL 

9. Every nation excels others in son\e particular art or soienoe. 
To find oat this exoellence of the Bhutanese. 

WxBKBN HAsnircMEL 

10. To inform joorself of the coarse and navigation of the 

Brahmapatra, and of the state of the ooontries through which 
it runs. W. H. 


6 . 

Mbhokabditm ok Tibbt, by Wabbbk Hasiikqs. 

[Aewnpanying the InetrueUons to Mr. Boffle."] 

Tibet is a cold, high, mountainoas country. The inhabitants 
approach more in figure to the Persians and other inhabitants of 
Western Asia, than to any oi their neighbours, Chinese, Hindus, w 
Tatars. 

It should seem that Tibet conmsted of a great vaxiely of tribes 
more or lees addicted to the pastoral life. At times they appear to 
have united into powerful confederacies, and become formidable 
to their neighbours. At other times, when divided, they M a 
prey to irruptions of Tatars, or to the policy and power of the 
Chinese. The Caucasus formed a barrier on the south that pro¬ 
tected reciprocally both Hindustan and Tibet &om any dangerous 
hostilities in that quarter. 

In the fourth century, the Tatar confederacy of the Typa sub¬ 
dued the north and east of Tibet. In the eighth and ninth centuries, 
when the Tatar confederacy of the Turks became feeble, the power 
of those nations, which now acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Dalai Lama, was very great. Sometimes they penetrated into the 
heart of China, but at other times the Chinese took advantage of 
their divisions to recover what had been lost. 

In 1102, the chief of Great Tibet seems to have resided at 
Lhasa. He at that period found it necessary to become lama, in 
order to strengthen his authority over the different tribes that had 
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raised him to be thnr leftder, and for the same reason, it is said, 
that he sahmitted to become a Tassal of the Obmese empire m 
1125. 

In the thirteenth century, the Tatar oonfodmacy of the Moghnls 
under Mangn Khan overran Tibet, and soon after Enhlai Khan, 
who was Emperor of Chins as well as chief of the Moghuls, divided 
it into provinces, and gave the title of King to the Lama of Lhasa. 
The Moghul prinoes being expelled from China, the Emperor 
Yonglo, of the dynasty of Ming, which succeeded tiiem, gave the 
title of King, in 1373, to eight more lamas in Tibet. In 1426, 
these took the title of Grand Lamas; and then, or some time after¬ 
wards, the Lama of Lhasa took the distinguishing title of Dalai 
Lama. At least, we find the Chinese Emperor Kang>hi appointing, 
in 1705, a Dalai Lama, who is said to he the sixth in succession 
who had home that title. 

It was in the middle of the fifteenth oentury that tiie Dalai 
Lama of Bhutan,^ or Greater Tibet, first named a Typs ' lAma for 
the administration of civil affiurs. The late intercourse opened 
between the Presidency of Bengal and Bhutan shows that the office 
of Typa remains and actually engrosses the authority of the state. 
It is not likely that the Dalai Lama retains the power oi^ nomi¬ 
nating to this office. 

Although the Chinese historians asmihe to their emperors the 
power of nominating the Dalai Lama, it does not follow that this 
nomination is more than a bare acknowledgment or confirmation 
of his appointment by the lamas or Tibetan tribes. It may like¬ 
wise not be improbable that the Typa Lama is chosen 1^ the 
priests. It is, at least, generally said lhat the chiefs of tiie Tibetan 
tribea that acknowledge a sort of supremacy in the Dalai TAwa. 
ate all elected by the priests, or bunas, the nobiHiy at the w^twA 
tiiHA having some infiuence in the transaction. 

A curious enough precaution against hereditary succession in 
the due&hip is ascribed to these tribes. No sooner, it is said, is a 
new chief chosen, than his wife and children are for ever separated 
from him. 1 have never heard what is dcme with nor whether 
^ Or Shot. (See note at page 6.) 

^ The Typa Lama is the guru or teacher of the yonug Dalai Lama. 
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the ehief is, after his eleyatbn, det)arxed the nae of iromen. If the 
imititatioii is tree, it seems to indicate a Teiy hi^ adyance in 
political establishments. Bude men have no apprehension of losing 
their independence; people only become jealons of their liberfy 
when they grow doabtfnl of their resolution to retain it. 

The religion and hierarchy established in Tibet is, however, a 
matter of much greater curiosity. We are told that the Dalai Lama 
is held to be an incarnation of ihe legislator projdiet, or god Buddha 
cnr Fo, who over all Hindustan gives his name (like Thauth or 
Mercury, the prophet legislator and god of the Egyptians) to the 
planet Mercury, and to the fourth day of the week. When the 
Dalai Lama dies, a child is said to be pitched on as possessing 
certain marks which show that the soul of the deceased has been 
transmigrated into him; and the divinity and identity aS the new 
manifestation of the god is of course acknowledged. 

Among the different Tatar tribes whidi are of this religion, 
there are persons called Eu-tchuck-tus,^ who are likewise esteemed 
living Fob. It is, however, said that though each tribe pays a 
particular respect to its own Eu>tchuck>tn, the divinity of those of 
other tribes is not the less acknowledged, and it is even pretended 
that the Eu-tchuck-tus admit a superiority in the Dalai Lama, so 
that his excrements are sold as charms at a great price among all 
the Tatar tribes of this religion. I have already mentioned that 
no less thftn eight Tatwhh in Tibet, besides the Lama of Lhasa, have 
the title of Eing, and are called Grand Lamas.^ But I do not know 
whether these, too, are esteemed incarnations of the divinity, or 
what subjection, if any, they pay to the Dalai Lama. 

> The Xutukius are the highest * Of the eight penonagee lefened to 
order of Buddhist eodesiastios next by Warren Hastings, Mr. Hodgson 
to the Dalai, having divine incama- thinks that four belong to Tibet and 

tiun of the second (dass. Mr. Brian four to the Tatar regions beyond Tibet 

Wnitgatn apprehends that Kuiulitu is There have always been two divine in* 

the Tatar equivalent for the divine carnations in Tibet, the Dalai and 

T.ttmtt^ of the Tibetan tongue. A Xu- Teehu Lamas; and since the Mongols 

tuktu is the high-priest of Mongolia, became supreme in China and the 

residing at Urgu. The office is elective regions around it their policy has been 

within eertain Tibetan residing to increase this plurality of divinities, 

near T.lma (8ee * Geographical Maga- Thus they have sanctioned the claims 

sine,’ for March, 1875, p. 87; also, of several Kutnktns, in addition to the 
‘NonveanJoumalAsiatique,’iv.p.l20.) divine Lamas already existing. 
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Any information with regard to the antiquity and to the creed 
of this religion, as well as to the authority, civil and eodesiastical, 
of the lamas, could not fail to be extremely int^esting. 

It would also be desirable to have any facts relative to the state 
of Tibet with respect to China and Tatary. I have been told that 
a large river forms a boundary between China and Tibet, which was 
carefully guarded by the troops of both countries; and that Tibet 
received European commodities by the valley of Kashmir. But 1 
have learned nothing satisfactory on these subjects, not so much as 
whether Kashmir and Lesser Tibet are at present dependent on 
Bhutan ^ or Greater Tibet, or whether the Dalai Lama is still a 
vassal to China. 

It is said that in Tibet it is very common for one lady to have 
several husbands.’ I should wish much to know if this practice 
obtains in all the ranks of society, and whether those husbands who 
all have intercourse with one woman have not likewise other women 
that are their wives, with whom likewise they hold an intercourse 
in common. We have instances in other countries where, though 
each man in a family had a wife that was properly hie own, all the 
men in the fiunily had likewise an intercourse with all the women 
in it Perhaps this xnay be the case also in Tibet; and if we knew 
anything of the laws of succession m Tibet, or to whom the children 
of a wife with several husbands were understood to belong, one 
might be able to discover how the fact stood, though we had no 
direct information with regard to it. 

The history, government, and religion of Tibet are no doubt 
more interesting objects of inquiry than its climate or topographical 
and physical characters; yet these, too, are highly curious. The 
great rivers of the south and east of Asia appear to issue from its 
mountains. It is probably, therefore, the highest land in the old 
continent, and this circumstance, together with the difficulty of 
access to it, give it a striking analogy to the valley of Quito, in 
South America, which is the highest land in the new continent, 
and whose climate and situation M. de la Oondamine has eTbjbitod 
in so interesting a point of view. Though Lhasa is situated in a 
more southern latitude than Alexandria, in Egypt, we are told that 

* Or Bhot. (See note at page 6.) = See page 74, and note. 
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pe(^le sent Golonel Gomming had to travel to it through snow 
so kte as the month of April. Any observations made in such a 
country a thermometer vrould, therefore, be valuable. 

1 have prefored stating what I know of the subject to putting 
mere interrogatories. By this means I flatter myself it will be 
better perceived what information 1 want, and what information is 
' desirable. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM HUGH BAHAB TO TASSISUDON.' 

Thb Governor having occasion to send a person’ with some 
deqMitches to the Lama of Tibet, thought proper to pitch upon me, 
and I readily accepted of the commission. I was glad of the 
opportunity which this journey through a country hitherto un¬ 
frequented by Europeans would give me of showing my zeal for 
the Governor’s service, at the same time that it gratified a fondness 
1 always had for travelling, and would afford me some respite from 
that close and sedentary business in which I had for some years 
been engaged. I was to be continued in my offices at the Pre¬ 
sidency, and allowed to act by deputy during my absence; and 
Mr. Hastings was also pleased to assure me that whatever might 
be the issue of this commission, I might depend on the (Kmtinuanoe 
of his fitvour. 

I was detained in Calcutta till the middle of May, 1774, when I 
set out with Mr. Hamilton, the surgeon, who was appointed to attend 
me. It was then the hottest season of the year; the thermometer 
was often above the degree of blood heat, and tlie sun being almost 
vertical, it was imcessary to travel chiefly during the night time. 
I passed through Murshidabad and the provinces of Linajpdr and 
Bangpdr, and reached Bahar, the north-east boundary of Bengal, 
on ^ last of May. As the rains were ready to set in, I stayed 
there only a few days; and having made the necessary preparations, 
I hastened to proceed on the journey. 

The counl^ about Bahar is low. Two kos’ beyond Bahar we 
entered a thicket formed of reeds, brushwood, and long grass closely 

> Or Taal-oho-jong. Eden has Tastinhujung. Sehlagintweit ™*lr— it Ctro- 
—"the holy town of the doctrine.” It is probable tb rt 
mdoo, as given bf Bogle, ia oorreot. MaoOregor baa Taaibbozong. 

* Here Mr. Bogle^s own narrative commencea. 

■ A koa ia abont two miles. 
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mterwDTBn; frogs, Nstsiy inseots, and dank air: one con bErdly 
bteaihe. This ocmtinnes fire kos; towards the end there are sal * 
and large forest trees. Two miles farther on we crossed the river 
which sqiarates the En<di Bahar conntry frmn that of the Deb 
Bajah, in sol canoes fiustened together. I was now arrived at the 
foot of that chain of hills which stretches along the northern 
frontier of Bengal and separates it from Tibet. In old maps, I 
believe, they are called the Nagracat,^ in late ones the Tib^ or 
Bod-la’ moantainB. As none of the Company’s servants, and I 
might almost say no Enropeon, had ever visited the country 
which I -was about to enter, I vras equally in the dark as to the 
road, the climate, or the people; and the imperfect account of 
some religious mendicants, who had travelled through it, however 
unsatis&ctory, was the only information I could collect. We passed 
the forts of Bowani-ganj, and Gbichakotta,* latdy destroyed and 
arrived at some new houses, in one of whudi we were accommodated. 

The house was thatched, fbe floor oi lath of bamboo, and 
raised four feet from the groimd; the walls of reeds, tied together 
with slips of bamboo ; and the stair a stump of a tree, with notches 
cut in it. It had much the look of a birdcage, and the space below 
being turned into a hogsiye contributed little to its pleasantnees. 
There was not a bit of iron or rope about it. The houses for the 
three next stages were in the same style. The head man of the 
village and some of the neighbours got tipsy with a bottle of mm. 
A female pedlar sojourned with him; good features and shape, fine 
teeth, and Bubens’ wife’s eyes; whole dress one blanket vrrapped 
round her, and fostored over the shoulders with a silver skewer. 
She drank rum too. Men, women, and children sleep higgledy- 
piggledy together. The country at the foot of the hills, subject to 

> iSnor«afv6u(<a,ayaliiabletiinbertr«e. piewot maps of Britiab Sikkim the 

- NagorlMtt Poas, north of Pumeah, name appears as Nagri. 
is shown on Bennell's Bengal Atlas of * Bod is the native name of Tibet, 
1781. In his Memoir he menttons a and la means a pass. “ The Pass into 
place called by Giorgi JfogKoeot, and Tibet.” 

by the Bengalis Nogaroot, as a pass * Captain TnineT followed on the 
leading from Bhutan to Kathmandu same route, by the Buxa-Diiar, in 
(p. 224). In the itineraries collected 178S. Ohichakotta was at the Bhutan 
by Mr. BMgson Bengal Selections,’ frontier. He describes it as an oblong 
zxvit. p. 121,1857), Nagri Eot is men- square encompassed by a high hank 
tioned as an old fort in ruins on the and thick stockade. The latter was 
roM from Pumeah to Nepal. In the obliterated in 1864-65. 
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the Ddb Bajah, is in general inhabited by a people who, althoogh 
they associate and intermix with the natires oi Bhntan, are plainly 
of a different race, and resemble the Bengalis in colour, in shape, 
and features.^ 


Set ont early. The chain of momitains which stretches along 
the northern f^ntier of Bengal, 18 miles distant, seemed over 
OUT heads. As we approached the hills there were strong marks 
of a change in the climate and &ce of the country; forests 
crowded with sals, pines,’ and trees different from and more robust 
than those in Bengal; rivulets clear, and running on sand, pebbles, 
and stones. The road became uneven; and we reached the foot 
of the bills at about two o’clock; walk; ascent at first easy; way 
through a wood; some fine groves of first-rate trees; grows 
steep; narrow path zigzag up the hill; what a road for troops! 
about four miles to climb; many little springs to drink at; from 
the bottom of the hills to their summit covered with wood; 
variety of well-grown trees of the largest size; some grand natural 
amphitheatres, with the noise of waterfalls. We arrived at Buxa- 
Dfiar’ towards evening; situated on a hill, with much higher ones 
above it, glens under it, and a 3-feet wall of loose stones about it; 
a fine old banian tree; * that’s all.’ 

The commander (Pasang Eatam,’ vulffo Buxa Subah) being at 
Bahar, I was visited by his dewan with presents, a white Belong ’ 
handkerchief (the general nazir throughout Bhutan), butter, rice. 


> The Ddani are ohiefly inhabited 
by Bajbangaia, an agricultural caste in 
Bangpiii; of the Koch tribe. 

* 1^6 pine no longer exists here, if it 
ever did. 

* Diiar is simply the English word 
Door, The door or entrance -to the 
mountains. Buxa-Duar is 1809 feet 
above the sea. 

* This tree still exists. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 20th of March, 1865, €k)lonel 
Haughton found a party of artillery¬ 
men cutting it down, and his inter- 
vention saved it. 

^ Turner makes the distance from 
Chiohakotta to Buxa-Diiar as 20 miles, 
fie here gives an account of the method 
of making a spirit th)m rice or wheat, 
<mlled rJiMtff, Facing p. 39 he has an 


engraving of Buxa-Diiar, from a draw¬ 
ing by his companion, Captain Davis. 

> Katam is the title of office, and 
Pasang is the name we render Buxa, 
But it should be Pas^-aka, Turner g^ves 
a curious account of the origin of the 
word Buxa^ at p. 41. The Kaiam of 
Bogle is the Oeatong of Turner, p. 41. 
The correct form is Jadu^ as given in 
the narrative of Kishen Kant Bose, at 
p. 193. 

7 The Tibetans call the English in 
India Peling (Pelvng), a word signifying 
stranger (Hue’s ‘Tibet,’ p. 276). A 
Pehng handkerchief is one from Jndia, 
or ftom Europe coming through India. 
P is used by the Chinese for F, and 
/ for r. Bo that Peling may be nothing 
more than FHngy, or PgHngM (^Frnnk), 
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milk, and some coarse tea. We were detained a day tor want of 
coolies. 

On the 9th of Jane I entered the hills, and being now ont of 
Bengal and beyond the Company’s jurisdiction, I was fhniished 
with a passport from the Deb Bajah, who is the chief of the 
country. The following part of the journey was a perfect contrast 
to the former. 

The only way of transporting goods in this hilly country is by 
coolies. The roads are too narrow, steep, and rugged for any other 
conTeyance, and the rivers too stony and rapid for boats. There is 
no particular class of people who follpw this profession. The carriers 
are pressed from among the inhabitants, receive an allowance for 
victuals at the pleasure of the person on whose service they are 
employed, and are relieved by others procured in the same manner 
at the next village by order of the head man, without which not a 
coolie is to be had. This is a service so well established that the 
people submit to it without murmuring. Neither sex, nor youth, 
nor age exempt them from it. The burden is fastened under the 
arms upon their backs, with a short stick to support it while th^ 
rest themselves. Naturally strong, and accustomed to this kind 
of labour, it is astonishing what loads they will cany. A girl 
of eighteen travelled one day 15 or 18 miles, with a burden of 
70 or 76 pounds weight. We could hardly do it without any 
weight at all 

We were provided with two tangun ponies' of a mean appear* 
ance, and were prejudiced against them unjustly. On betto ac¬ 
quaintance they turned out patient, sure-footed, and could dimb 
the monument. Many a time afterwards, when, on the edge of a 
precipice, I was mounted on a skittish young horse, with a mun 
holding him by the head and another steering him by the tail, 
have I thought of them. We had to cross the mountain Piduir 
konum,^ which hangs over Buxa-Ddar; the way a narrow path, 
extremely steep, which went winding round the side aS it; the 

^ Tanghan or Tangun, a strong little * I'his is the Peachokum moaiktoiii 
pony of Tibet and Bhutan. They are of Turner (p. 44). He deaoiibes it m 
called Tangun, vulgarly Tannian, from an ascent of two hours, whenoe thm 
Tangastan, the general appellation of is a glorious view. MacGragor has 
the mountainous region of Bhutan. Pesrhakam. 

(See * Hooker's Himalayan Journal.') 
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upper part pared urith stones of bastard marble, put together like 
ill-formed steps. Midday, cold and chilly; very high precipices, 
but not frightful, because corerod with treea Indulged in the 
pleasure of tumbling down stones. 

The road led almost to the top of the mountain, and before we 
crossed it 1 turned to take another look at Bengal. It is impossible 
to concdve any change of coimtry more abrupt, or any contrast 
more striking. To the southward the atmosphere was clear. The 
eye stretched over a rust tract of land, and the riew was bounded 
only by the circular horizon. This part of the riew, howerer, is 
striking only because it is extensire. There are no hills, spires, or 
other objects to distinguish it. The country—one continued flat— 
is marked only by its being cleared or woody, by the course of the 
rirers, or by some smoking rillages. Whether it be that 1 am 
partial to hills or not, I beheld the opposite part of the prospect with 
much greater pleasure. The rapid descent, the deep glens, the 
hills corered with trees the most lofty and luxuriant, the town of 
Buxa-Duar immediately below at a great distance, and behind 
nothing but mountains with their tops hid in the clouds. It was 
lucky for them, as I fancied them much higher than they really are. 
We were then on the top of one of the liighest. What fine, baseless 
&brics might not a cosmographer build on this situation, who, 
from a peat or an oyster-shell, can determine the difierent changes 
which Tolcanoes, inundations, and earthquakes have produced on the 
face of this globe. He would discover that the sea must once have 
covered Bengal, and washed the bottom of these mountains, which 
were placed as a barrier against its encroachments. But instead of 
following out these antediluvian reveries, which make the head 
giddy, one had better see to what uses nature now puts them, and 
how she fits the inhabitants for their respective situations. The 
natives of Bengal, weak and thin-skinned, are ill suited to bear 
fatigue or cold. Their country is cut through with rivers and 
creeks to carry their goods for them. The earth produces its &uita 
with an ease almost spontaneous, and every puddle is full of fish. 
The Bhutanese, of a constitution more robust and hardy, inhabit a 
country where strength is required. They have everything to trans¬ 
port on their backs; they are obliged to make terraces, and conduct 
Uttle streams of water into them, in order to cover their rice fields. 
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and to build houses ^th thick stone uralls, to secure IhemsdTes 
fr(»n the cold. The one cannot endure heat, the other cannot suffer 
coldand so these mountains are set up as a.screen between them. 
Thej shelter Bengal from the northerly winds whidi blow over 
Tatary, all the way from Novaya Zemlya, and give them moderate 
winters; and they serve to keep off the hot southerly monsoon from 
the Bhutanese, and preserve them cool when the sun is within six 
degrees of them. The climate accordingly changes in the most 
rapid manner, and Muri-jong, which is not above two days’ journey 
&om the entrance into the hiUs, produces apricots, peaches, apples, 
pears, mulberries, and even oaks. But I am getting into the donds. 

At the place where the road oosses the mountain, standards or 
banners are set up, of white doth, with sentences written upon 
them. They denote something religious, and are common at the 
tops of hills. The prospect within the hills is confined—not above 
25 miles; country all equally dad with wood. There were not 
above six or eight villages to be seen on the brow of the mountain, 
with little patches of wheat, barley, or Indian com; the road all 
down lull. We went do^ much against the grain, for we must 
dimb it all up again; first place we came to Jaigugu. 

Only three Isrdcage houses, and two Nepal dogs. I planted ten 
potatoes.^ Through these hills, and about a mile below Jaigugu,* 
runs Pachu-Ghinchu* to the south-east. From all the laws of 
hydrostatics it seems a plain deduction that a more level road might 
be tnadfl by following the course of this river than by going over 
the mountains. If the last is done to render the entrance into 
the country difficult it is very politic. A branch of this river 
was near us all the way to Taseisudon: it runs so fast, and 
dAHb«¥» 80 over stones, that it is half a cascade. The road to Muri- 
jong consists of steep descents and ascents the whole way; a few 
distftTif. Tillages. There had been a heavy shower of rain. Three 
or four fine waterfalls were passed; one fell perpendicular about 
40 feet from the top of a rock; another a stream foaming and 

> Wanea Hastings desired Mr. Bogle from Buxa-Diiar to Jaigqgu (or 
to plant aome potatoea at every halt- Qygoogoo) is 12 miles, 
ing place, iu order that a valuable * Formed by the union of the two 
new piodnot might be introduced into rivers Pachu and Obinehu, the latter 
Bhutan. flowing past Tasaisudon, the former by 

t According to Turner, the distance Pare. 

c 2 
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tnmbliiig over large stones; another embosomed in » fine grove, 
with arches formed by the trera and rocks. There were wooden 
bridges over all the rivulets which ran from them. 

We arrived at Mnri-jong ^ as they were beating the evening 
tom-tom. It consists of twenty houses, some of them stone; many 
inscribed banners; * and a good deal of arable land and cattle. I 
planted fifteen potatoes. 

To Chiika a long stage, and difficult road; a good deal of rain 
—it does not fall from the clouds, but comes upwards. The 
villages increase in number. There is a grand cascade on the 
opposite side of the river. We climbed a rock that hangs over 
Pachu - Chinchu ® by steps, almost perpendicular ; the horses 
scrambled up too. We passed through a passage cut in a small 
rock near the top, and came in sight of Ghuka,^ with its iron bridge, 
situated in a valley—the first we had seen. This village is in a 
different district from Buxa-Ddar. 

From Chuka for the rest of the way to Taasisndon the country 
opens gradually. The mountains are still very high, but being 
more sloped have more arable land, and being at a greater distance 
from one another, leave room for villages in the hollows between 
them. On the former part of the journey there were nothing but 
glens, now there are valleys. But the sides of the mountains are 
more bare; there are few lai^e trees, mostly fir the road is more 
level, except at two or three places; and we can ride the greatest 
part. The country seems populous, and well cultivated; houses, 
stone and clay, two and three stories high; temples; and on the 
two last stages rice fields. 

It would be tedious to mention every stage. A Ust of them is 
subjoined. There are about ten, fifteen, or twenty large houses 
at each. 

It grew colder every stage till we reached Kepta.* There the 

' Murioliom of Turner. Rather more < Chuka, or Suha, the passage or 
than 4000 feet above the sea. (Griffith, crossing of the river. 4449 feet, 
p. 151.) MacGregor says 3788 feet. * Pinus exceha, P. SmithUma, and rho- 

* At the present day these banners dcxlendrons aro mentioned by Griffith, 

are tests of Buddhist scriptures, printed p. 150. ’ 

on calico from wofxlen blocks. * Chipka of Turner, and Chupcha of 

* Turner calls it the river Tchin- Pemberton. 7.984 feet, 
tchien. He gives an engraving (p. 53) 

of a beautiful waterfall. 
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thermometer was at 58° morning and evening, and would creep 
to 64° in the heat of the day. Glnis it was during tiie three days 
we stayed there. At Tassisndon it was abont 61° in the morning, 
and 68° to 70° at midday. 

Most of the trees and plants are unknown to me. Bengal 
trees are chiefly met with on the other side of Chuka—plantain, 
jack, bamboo, thick and crabbed blackwood. European trees and 
plants are mostly on this side; some I have already mentioned, 
others are walnut, elderberry, holly, willow, ash, aspen-leaf, sweet 
brier, roses, brambles, juniper, wormwood, sage, thistles, southern¬ 
wood, strawberries, primroses, ground ivy. Tbe people oultivate 
turnips,^ leeks, diallots, water melons, musk melons, cucumbers, and 
brinjals. 

After the variety of uses to which the bamboo is applied in 
Bengal, one would hardly think it possible to discover any other; 
but the people in that part of the country where it grows have 
discovered two more. It answers as a vessel to hold anything in, 
and as a pot to boil anything. This last operation is performed 
by covering the bottom with clay, and then putting on the 
fire. 

The bridges are either entirely of wood or entirely of iron.* 
The wooden bridges are very common, and are from 30 to 70 feet 
long. On each side of the river four or six piles are built slopingly 
into piers of bare stones, so as each to project abont a third of the 
way over. The centre beams rest upon the tope of these, which are 
first joined together with a cross beam dovetailed, and this forms 
the support of the planks. When it is necessary to make a bridge 
very strong, short piles are placed under the others, like the spring 
of a diaise. All the parts are fastened together with wooden pins, 
so <:bftt there is not a bit of iron about them. At Chuka the river 
is very rapid and broad, and an iron bridge is hung over it.* 
Five are stretched from one side to the other, and covered 

with laths and mats of bamboo, which form the floor. Two other 
Ahnina ate extended across the river at about seven feet perpen¬ 
dicular above the outermost of those on each side, and joined to 

' Bhutan piodncea probably tbe best turnips in the world. 

^ That is, chain bridges. (See Turner, p. 54.) 

* Turner gives an engraving of this bridge, facing p. 55. 
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them mth twisted rattens. It is 147 feet long, and 6 feet broad. 
As soon as one steps upon it, it moves from one end to the other. 
Near Lnmbolong there is a bridge formed with two chains. 

There is another way of passing rivers, by means of two ropes 
stretched across, with two hoops hung upon them, whidi serve to 
support the feet or knees, while the hand^ hauling on the ropes 
slide the hoops along. The hoops are of one piece of rattan, and 
are often 60 or 70 feet in length. 


LIST OF STAOFS. 

* 


Boijie. 

Ko». 


1. Bahar to Obichakotta, about 10 

2. Ghiohakotta to Buxa-B\iar .. 13 

3. Buxa-Diiar to Jaigugu .. 8 

4. Jaiguga to Muri-jong .. 10 

5. Muri-jong to Chiika .. .. 10 

6. Chiika to Kepta . 0 

7. Kopta to Paku . 5 

8. Paku to Lumbolong 4 

9. Lumboloug to Waugoka .. 4 

10. Waugoka to Taasisudon.. 3 

Computed. 7<> 


Pemberton and Turner, 


Miles. 

Bahar to Chicbacotta. 20 

Chidiacotta to Buxa . 18 

Buxa 1^ , 

Muricliom to Chiika . 18 

Chiika to Chupcha (Kepta).. 17 

Ohupcha to Panga . 11 

Panga tt) Nomnoo. 8 

Noinnoo to Waugoka . 10 

Waugoka to Taasifludou .. .. 8 

Miles.129 


MacGreijor, 


Buxa to Tchinchu-la (48U9 foet) .. .. 6 

Tapsee (3003 feet) . 9 

Muriohom (3788 feet) . 

Choonkar . 9 

Chuka (4449 feet) . 9 

Pinaka. 8 

Ohupcha (7984 feet). 9 

Pauga (7511 feet) . 11 

Somloo. 8 

Oolaka (7120 feet) . 10 

Taai-cho-zong (7271 foct). 8 
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SOENBBY BOUND TASSISUDON. 


CHAPTER III. 

TASSISUDON, THE CAPITAL OF BHUTAN. 

We were accommodated iti a good boose near the palace ; and soon 
found it so cold that I was glad to hang my room, which was a 
wooden balcony, with Bhutan blankets. The window looked to the 
river, and commanded the best prospect. 

The palace of Tassisudon^ is situated in a valley about five 
miles long and one broad, entirely surrounded with high moun¬ 
tains. The river Chinchu gallops byj the low grounds near it 
being covered with rice, and well peopled. Villages are scattered 
on the brow of the hills. The least steep places produce wheat. 
Immediately behind Tassisndon there is a very high mountain, 
rising into two turrets, which are clad with wood almost to the top; 
and some solitary cottages, the retreat of dervises, are here and 
there dropped as from the clouds. In these airy abodes they pass 
their days in counting their beads, and look down with indifference 
on all the business and bustle of the world, from which they are 
entirely excluded. 

The character of a fakir is held in great estimation in this 
country. It is not confined, however, to these self-denying sons of 
abstinence. The statesmen and the provincial governors, when 
weary of power or dismissed from office, assume the name and garb 
of a fakir.® They retire to their houses, or to a castle they have 
built on the top of some mountain ; but instead of that poverty 
and those acts of mortification which are the proper characteristics 
of the hermit’s life, they are surrounded by their families and 
servants; they indulge themselves in the daintiest victuals under 
the salvo of killing no living creature, and eating no animal food 

• 7271 feet above the sea, according confounds the Buddhist monk with the 

to Pemberton. Hindu mendicant, nmuugst Europeans 

* The Government being bierarchioal, known as a fakir. Tlic term is properly 
the officials are nominally of the orders only applicable to Muliamiundans. 

of Buddhist pricstluwd. Bogle here 
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on the day on which it was slain, and being generally allowed to 
carry their effects along with them, may be conddered among the 
most opulent class of inhabitants. Deb Sekln, after a prosperous 
reign of dghteen years, named his .successor, and spent the rest of 
his days in this peaceful retirement. 

One day we ascended the high mountain. We set out early in the 
morning, and reached the summit at about three o’clock. The 
palace of Tassisudon with its gilded turrets, the windings of the 
Ghinchu with its wooden bridges, the fields below covered with rice 
and with villages, the tops of distant mountains, and the lofty 
castles of fakirs^ formed the prospect. We met with some wild 
chmries and one currant bush, and got down after it was dark. 

The Deb Bajah was absent on our arrival. His return to Tassi- 
sudon was in this wise. At about ten o’clock the balconies of the 
palace were covered with priests, who are all clad in red cloth,’ the 
manufacture of Bhutan; and 4 long brass trumpets, 6 castanets, 
4 tabors, and 4 fifes were sounded at intervals. At eleven, 30 match' 
locks were fired on the road he was to pass, and the salute was 
repeated when he came up to them. The procession consisted of 
12 led horses; 120 men dressed in red, with blue solitaires; 30 
matchlock men; 30 archers; 30 horses htden with cloths and 
other furniture; 40 men on horseback, some of them with bushy 
caps; the chief dewan, with a bushy party-coloured standard; 
6 musicians; the Deb Bajah on horseback, covered with a scarlet 
cloak, a large yellow hat like a cardinal’s, a choura burdar’ on each 
side of him, and behind a man carrying a small white silk umbrdla 
with different coloured fringes. As they came near the palace 
everybody except the Bajah alighted; the men with bushy caps 
pulled them off, and walked up to the gate. At different parts of 
the road which he had to pass, fires were lighted, and the people 
prostrated themselves before him. In the whole cavalcade there 
were about 400 persons. 

Two days afterwards the Deb Bajah sent for me. If there is 
any satisfaction in being gazed at, I had enough of it. I dare to 

' No doubt Buddhist mfinks are re- Gelukpa sect; which is now dominant 
ferred to. in Tibet, uses the yellow colour. 

3 This colour denotes the older or * That is, one who carries a flyilap 
Nyanginapa sect. The more recent or formed of the tail of the yak. 
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say there were 3000 spectators. I was led through three courts, 
and after dimbiug two iron-plated ladders, which serve for stairs iu 
this part of the world, arrived in an .antechamber hung round with 
arms. Here I waited some time before I was conducted into the 
presence chamber, through a dark entry and down two steps. The 
Bajah was seated on his throne or pulpit (for that is what it is 
hke), raised about two feet above the floor. He was dressed 
in the festival habit of a gylong or priest, being covered with 
a scarlet satin cloak, and a gilded mitre on his head. A man kept 
twirling the umbrella over him. The pulpit was gilded, and sur¬ 
rounded with silver ewers and vases, and the floor was covered 
with carpets. His officers to the number of twdve were seated 
on cushionB close to the wall. After making my bows, which, 
according to the cei^onial of this country, ought to have been 
prostrations, and laying my presents before him, I was conducted 
to a cushion prepared for me in the middle of the apartment. 
Several copper platters with rice, batter, treacle, tea, walnuts, 
Kashmirian dates, apricots, cucumbers, and other fruits were set 
before me, together with a little wooden stool. All this passed 
in silence. Then a man entered with a silver kettle full of 
buttered tea, and having poured a little into his palm and drunk 
it off, filled a dish for the Bajah, and went round to aU his officers. 
Now every Bhutanese carries a little wooden cup for such occasion^ 
black glazed in the inside, wrapped in a bit of doth, and lodged 
within the tunic, opposite to the heart and next the ddn; but 
not being so well provided, I got a china cup. After all the 
dishes were filled, the Deb Bajah said a grace, in which he was 
joined by all the company; and then he opened his mouth and 
spoke to me. When we had finished our tea, and every man had 
well licked his cup^d depodted it in his bosom, a flowered satin 
gown was luought me. 1 was dressed in it as a hhitat; a red 
handkerchief was tied round me for a girdle, and I was carried to 
the Bajah, who bound my head with another, and squeezing my 
temples, put something on my head, which I afterwards found to 
be &e image of the god Sakya,^ and muttered some prayers over 

’ S&kya was the name of Buddha often added; and the nsual form ia 
moat ua^ in the north, and Gotama in Sakyamuni. 

Ceylon. Muni (Saint, or Holy Man) ia 
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me. He llheii tied two silk luindketdiie£B together, and threw 
them over my shoulders. I was conducted to my cushion; we 
had two or three more dishes of tea, as many graces, a cup or 
two of whisky, and betel-nut. I then retired. The walls of the 
presence chamber were hung round with Chinese landscapes mixed 
with iheir deities painted on satin. The ceiling and pillars were 
covered with the same devices, and at the lower end of the rooni, 
behind where 1 sat, there were three or four images placed in niches. 
Before them were censers burning with incense, and lamps with 
butter; little silver pagodas and urns, elephants’ teeth, flowers, 
&C., the whole ornamented with silks, ribbons, and other gewgaws. 
Among these I must not omit to mention a solitary print of Lady 
Waldegrave,^ whom I was the means of rescuing out of the hands 
of these idols; for it happening to strike some of the household 
that she would make a pretty companion to a looking-glass I had 
given the Deb Bajah, she was hung up on one of the pillars next 
the throne, and the mirror on the other. 

The palace is a very large building, and contains near 3000 
men, and not a woman. Of these about 1000 may be gylongs, 
some of the former chiefs adherents, who are kept in a kind of 
imprisonment, and the rest the Bajah and Lama’s officers, and all 
their train of servants. A tower, about five or six stories high, 
rises in the middle, and is appropriated to Lama-Bimboche.’^ He 
dwells near the top. His apartments are furnished in the style of 
the Bajah’s, but better. In the former chiefs days nobody could 
see him, bat times are altered. His reception was like the il^jah’s, 
only no hhiJai or whisky. On our arrival he lived in a castle on 
a little mount behind the palace. His apartments were finished 
while we were there, and a large image of Sakya was gilded and 
set up in his presence chamber. When he came down the Bajah 
went out to meet him. After the first visit he used to receive us 
without any ceremony, and appeared to have more curiosity fbiHi 
any man 1 have seen in the country. One day Mr. Hamilton was 

> This was Maria, illegitimate daugh- who died in 1834; and of the Princess 
ter of the Hon. Sir Edward Walpole, Sophia of Gloucester, who was bom in 
K,B. As Dowager Countess Wuldegmve 1773, and died in 1844. 
she was married, in 1766, to the Duke of * Schlagintweit has JRimpocfi^; but 
Gloucester, brother of George III., and Bogle is right. This is the Dharma 
was mother of the Duke of Gloucester Bajah of the Hindus. 
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ahowiog him a microBa^, and went to catch a flj; the whole 
loom was in confusion, and the Lama frightened ont of his wits 
lest he should have killed it. We used to get dinners at the 
Lam a’s—boiled rice, with sugar and batter, and a stew of bits of 
kid, with slices of cucumbers, and well seasoned with red pq>per— 
it is called giagu. He partook of the deesert, which consisted 
of fruits and sour curds cut like pieces of leather, and fried with 
butter and honey. He has got a little lap-dog and a mungpos, 
which he is very fond of. He is a thin sickly-looking man of about 
thirty-five years of age. 

The palace is divided into courts, flanked with galleries, sup¬ 
ported on wooden pillars running round them, like the inns in 
England. The difSwent officers have each their apartments. The 
gylongs live in a large church,^ besides which there is a smaller 
one where they officiate, and where the larger images are kept. 
These images are mostly decent , and well-proportioned figures, 
sitting cross-legged. There is a large gallery above the church, 
painted with festoons of death’s-head and bones, where folks go to 
see the ceremonies. I went once or twice myself; and the Bajah, 
thinking I was fond of it, used to send for me to church by break 
of day and at all hours, and congratulated me greatly on my 
good fortune in happening to be at Tassisndon during the grand 
festival All the governors of provinces repaired there to the 
presence, and there were dances every day in one of the courts 
of the palace. About twenty gylongs, dressed in various coloured 
satin cloaks and gilded mitres, were seated on a bench, with each a 
large tabor or drum, resting on a stick which they held in one 
hand, and in the other a crooked rod of iron, with a knob at the end 
of it, with which they beat time to a priest, who was placed in the 
midst of them, with two silver cups which he struck against each 
other. A yellow satin curtam was drawn before the door of the 
lesser church, from b^ind which run out six, eight, ten, and 
sometimes a score of priests in masquerade dresses, with visors like 
horses’ heads, like beaks of birds, or other grotesque figures. They 
danced and capered with whimsical gestures, the burden of which 
was to throw down their heads till the red tuft of hair touched the 
ground, and then suddenly toss it up again. Between the acts we 

* Vihar^ or monastery. The lesaer bniWiiip: is the chaifyj or church. 
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had iri&gtng by the peasants, and abnndanoe of antic tricks by two 
or three merry Andrews. 

The walls of the palace are between two and three stories high, 
and built, as all walls in this country are, inclining inwards. 
What with stairs, pillars, galleries, and roofii, there is an im m ense 
qnanrity of timber about it. The building of it stripped naked 
sereral mountains. The roofs are of planks two or three deep, and 
k^t down by stones; and the load of beams and open wooden 
work which is used to support them gives the upper parts of the 
palace the look of the centres of Blackfriars Bridge.’ The roof 
of the Lama’s tower is entirely gilt, is ornamented with dragons, 
&c., and rises like the top of a Chinese temple. 

The palace gates are shut in the du^ of the evening, after 
which nobody is allowed to go out or in. The inhabitants seldom 
stir out, except once in eight or ten days, in a string of 500 or 600, 
to bathe in the Ghinchu.’ They seem to lead a joyless, and, I 
think, an idle life; for so much< authority is given into tiie 
hands of the provincial governors that very little is done at the 
Sadar.* They have little connection with foreign states, Teshu 
Lama excepted, and less intercourse with strangers. 

Among a people where there is no pre-eminence of birth, and 
no finery in dress, there cannot well be much pride. The Bhutanese 
seem to have none of it, and live among their servants and dependents 
on rile most familiar footing. One day the Governor (Jong-pen)‘ 
of Tassisudon asked me to a match at quoits.* All his own people 
were of the party. They are very dexterous at it, and I soon gave 
over a diversion where I could get no credit, and betook myself to 
shooting wild pigeons. After it was over we sat down upon the 
ground to dinn». When we had drunk a dish of tea, and eaten three 
hard-boiled eggs a piece, a basket full of boiled rice was brought, and 
distributed in handfuls, together with boiled pork cut into steaks, 

' See the plate in * Turner/ This ’ Turner gives an engraving of this 
palace is said to have been built by Deb bathing procession. 

Judhur, and was burnt down during a * That is the court or chief place, 
civil war, a few years ago. It is now * Jong^ a castle. head or chief, 
rebuilt. ^ See Pemberton, p. 86, where he 

* Began in 1760, and o|)ened in 1769. describes the game as played in 
Bogle would have seen the centerings Bhutan, 
in the arches before ho left England. 
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hogs’hearts, We ate cloths, and with onr fingers, and 

when the repast was finished had a cnp of whisky and some jEmii 

They say there is little ceremony at the Bhutanese marriages. 
The parties satisfied with each ot^ hare no ocoamon for the 
sacerdotal benediction, and the priests, condemned to celibaqr 
themaelTes, will not be instrumental in breaking it in others. 
Polygamy is not allowed; divoroes are, where there are no children. 

The Bhutanese, like their neighbours in Bengal, bum their dead. 
One of the priests in the palace happening to die, I went to see the 
ceremony. It was the third day after his death. I found about 
forty priests assmnbled in a tent on the side of a rivnlei which runs 
by the palace, and employed in (hahting their prayers, while some 
wtnrkmen were cutting timber and forming the foneral pile. As 
they objected to my remaining near the tent, I crossed the brooks 
and ascended a little bank which overlooked the place where the 
obsequies were to be performed. At about 20 yar& from the pile 
a temporary booth was erected, from which tea was occasionally 
distributed to the clergy, and some large pots that were boiling on 
the fire seemed to promise a more solid repast. The priests con¬ 
tinued at different intervals to recite their offices in a low voice; 
accompanying them with the tinkling of bells and the sound of 
tabors and trumpets, and some old women, placed at a distance, 
were counting their beads and repeating their Om mans padmi 
hum 1 ^ When night came on, the body, wzaiqied in a linen dieet, 
was silently brought, and at the some instant that it was laid on 
the pile a shrill pipe, like a cat-oaU, was sounded. All this passed 
in the dark Then a relation of the deceased came with a lighted 
brand in his hand, and set fire to the pile. Two oi the priests fod 
it with foeeh wood; another, dressed in white, threw in from time 
to tiww* spices, salt, butter, oil, betel leaf, and twenty other articles, 
and the rest jmned in a flourish with trumpets, bells, and tabors, 
while each of these different rites were performing. The fire 
burned slowly, a heavy shower of rain came on, and I returned 
without waiting tiU the conclusion of the cexenumy. It is 

^ Th6 fitTouriteiiiAyer of iho Tibetan in the Dalai Lama. The lotna is the 
Bnddhiits. It meana ^ Oh the jewel spahol of highest perfection, and the 
in the lotus! Amen.” It is an ioTO* invocation is an allusion to Padma- 
cation to Padmapani, who is incarnate pani’s genesis from that dower. 
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vBoal, I am told, to ooUect the ashes on the thiid day after the 
fnneral, and carrying them in solemn procession to throw them into 
the riyer Ghinehn. 

Hie barharons Hindu custom women burning themselyes 
with their husbands is unknown in this coontty. The Bhutanese 
wives never give sadi heroic prooft of their fortitnde and affection, 
and this difference in their conduct naturally arises from the 
manners peculiar to each country. 

The practice of burning bas been considered by some as a 
poUtioal institution to deter women ftom poisoning their husbands, 
and by others as proceeding solely from excessive love. The first 
opinion seems as groundless as it is ungenerous, and the last 
is, perhaps, too refined for this iron age. Mankind are neither so 
good nor so bad as they are generally r^resented. Human life is 
a stream fmrmed and impelled by a variety of passions, and its 
actions seldom flow from single and unmixed sources. 

A Hindu woman, married at an early age, tmd immured within 
the walls of a zenana, is unacquainted with all those pleasures and 
avocations to which a liberal education or the &ee intercourse oi 
society gives Inrth. A fondness for dress and the management of 
her family occupy her whole attention, and the solaces of conjugal 
and maternal affection are the only source of her enjoyments. She 
lives but for her husband and her children, and every passion of 
her soul, heightened by the force of the climate, is centered in 
them. On the death of her husband, by devoting herself to the 
flames she performs an action meritorious in the highest degree, 
and which reflects the greatest honour on herself and her family. 
If she survives him she is confined to her room, condemned to per¬ 
petual widowhood, obliged to lay aside all gaudy apparel, and to feed 
on the most abstemious diet. " Alas! ” says she, “ a life so gloomy 
and joyless is not worth preserving—is not to be supported.” Her 
heart sinks in despair, and is overwhelmed with grief and affection 
for her husband. Now zeal for the honour of her children and the 
desire of distinguishing herself combine with this indifference for 
life. She forms the fatal resolution while under the first impres¬ 
sion of these different passions, and mounts the funeral pile before 
they have had time to spend their force. 

But the institution of castes and every other hereditary die- 
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tmotion being unknown in Bhutan, the elevated sentiments which 
spring fhmi a oonsdonsness of superiority are never fdt. The 
w<nnen in particular are degraded by this levelling sjsteiu. As the 
Bajah, the priests, and all the officers of government lead a life of 
celibacy, they are married only to landholderB or husbandmen. 
They are employed in the most laborious offices, th^ are dirty in 
their person^ they use strong liqums, they are br^ up in the 
greatest liberty, they mix wiih the lowest class of people; they are 
allowed to enter into a second marriage, and the death of a husband 
opens to them no such dismal prospect. 

At Tassisudon a peasant came to visit me who had been taken 
prisoner in Bahar Fort, and after being kept some months had been 
sent bock safe and sound to his own country. He had come two 
days’ journey to tell me the story, and to present me with a goat, a 
roll of butter, and some rice as a mark of bis gratitude. He paid 
me several visits afterwards, and gave me a bow and arrows. It 
would be a pity to omit his name, it was Uchong; nor the officer’s, 
who released him, it was Captain Jones.* 

Servants are so much used to usurp a degree of authority in 
Bengal that it was difficult to restrain them &om assuming it 
toward the Bhutanese.’ But what threatenings and even punish* 
ments could not do was brought about by an old woman. On 
some difference with one of my people, she took up a stone and 
offered to knock a servant down. After this there were no 
more complaints. 

Some stages from Tassisudon we were joined by a sei-vant sent 
by the Deb Bajah to facilitate our journey. He was like a jemi- 
dar of harkaras. Having a dispute about my horse with the 
head man of a small village, he wanted to strike him, and in 
endeavouring to wrest a bow from one of the bystanders he hit 
Him a blow in the scuffie. In a moment half-a-dozen arrows were 
pointed at his breast, and he escaped the fate of St. Sebastian only 
by getting out of the way. 

Whenever a Bhutanese offers anything to eat or drink he first 

• See ante, note nt p. 1. village to submit and return to 

< In 1863, in Jyntea, Colonel Haugh- their homes, his labour was nearly frus- 
ton tells me that, having with great trated by the conduct of the only ser- 
diffiteulty induced the people of a very vant ho had. 
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testes it himself, or makes <me of his pe(^ do so, to zemove 
mistrosi Thissoggeste a badides. But fonns and eostoms ofteia 
ontliTd the state of societj urhibh gave birth to them. 

Every man in the palace is dressed in a darkish red woollen 
doth.^ They are remarkably dirty in their persons, even to the 
Bajah’s dewans. He himself is an exception. 

The horses ate unshod tanguns,* with hoo& as hard as iron; all 
Btelli<m8, extremely vicious when young, and ill broke in. The 
saddle is of wood, with a peak 8 or 9 inches high, which the rider 
holds on by^ and which keeps him from dipping off in descents. 
The stirrups ate remarkably short. The bridle is generally tied 
round the nose, and the horses led. They use mules for very steep 
or difficult paths. They are brought from Teshu Lama’s country. 

In about ^e middle of August droves of cow-tailed cattle * were 
brought to TasaisudmL During the hot numths th^ are kq>t 
among the coldest mountaina All the butterte made of their milk, 
and is very rich and good. Their beef is lean and coarse. The 
Bhutanese hang it up to dry, and often eat it when one would think 
the smell sufficient. Their principal food, however, is pork and 
dried fidi from Bengcd mixed with their rice. Their bread is made 
of unsifted flour. They use a great deal of butter, and I got as 
much in presents as would have set me up for a tallow-chandler. 

There are numbers of temples on aU the roads. One kind is a 
Imig wall, with stones iuscribed Om mani padmi hwmt all 
round, and small basso-tdievo figures, with gilt faces cut in Uack 
marble, and placed in the middle and at each end. SometimeB 
they have Om mani padmi hum written on a barrd and turned 
round by water.* Another kind of temple is a house about 
15 feet square, and they take a most effectual way to preserve it 
unpolluted by giving it no doors or windows.* In every house 
there is a small altar for the household gods, which they set out 
with cbanks * and flowers, and daily offisr up their devotions to 
them. 

' Sign of belonging to the Nyangi- * This is the reel temple or ehaifya, 
nape eect (See note at p. 24.) which ia acdid. 

* Only ponies. There are no hones • Large shells (Buodmim) ftom the 

in Bhutan. (See note at p. 17.) Gulf of Manar and Bay of Bengal, used 

’ Yaks. by the Hindus tat sounding in worship, 

* Praying wheels. and by their women, cut into btaeelets. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT OF BHUTAN. 

In andent times this hilly country 'was parcelled out among a 
number of independent chieftains. A lama from the north united 
them under one government, and introduced his religion among 
them. His death gave birth to three lamas. His body fell 
to the share of one; his heart to another; and his mouth or 
'word to a third. Upon the death of these holy men, their souls 
pass into the bodies of children, who, after a strict examination 
into their identity, are recognized; and thus a succession of saints 
under -various forms, but animated by the same ^irit, have con¬ 
tinued, at different intervals, to enlighten this comer of the world; 
The periodical return of the lamas to the earth is nndeterminate. 
At present there are only two, viz. the body and the heart. The 
word died about twelve years ago, and having never since appeared, 
it is uncertain whether his soul may not be swallowed op in that 
ineffable spirit, of which it is only an emanation. 

The lamas are first in rank, and nominally first in power. 
They enjoy a joint and coequal authority; and in all their delibera¬ 
tions are assisted by the clergy. 

The apparent wisdom of this system is evident. In other 
governments, to qualify a person for the supreme administration 
requires a course of study and observation too long for human life ; 
and after all, the waywardness of subjects will dispute his com¬ 
mands; hut in Bhutan the chief magistrate is instructed 1^ the 
experience of ages, and his orders carry with them all the -wmght 
which on this account they deserve. 

But the time and attention of these holy men being engaged in 
the duties of religion, the executive part of government is entrusted 
to a person styled Eushu D^bu.‘ 

• The Govenunent of Bhutan, m of chief. That chief being. by profee- 
Tibet, and of Japan, is a theocracy, as- sion a recluse, the active duties an 
signing the first place to the spiritual discharged ordinarily by a deputy. 

D 
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The TarioDB oocapations to which the wants of a refined and 
loxaiions people give rise, are little known in this country. The 
namber of meohanics is inconsiderable; there is hardly any dis¬ 
tinction of profeesions. The same arm which at one time is 
employed in tilling the ground, at another is lifted up in its 
defence; and the arrow which has killed the wild goat or the 
musk deer, is now pointed against the breast of an enemy. Every 
fiuuily is acquainted with most of the useful arts, and contains 
within itself almost all the necessaries of life. Even clothes, 
which is a considerable article in so rude a climate, are generally 
the produce of the husbandman’s industry. At one season he and 
his sons carry the fruits of their ground, and barter them for the 
wool of Teshu Lama’s country. This is spun, dyed, and wove 
into doth, by his wife and daughters; the fiunily are clad; and 
what remains is either disposed of to his neighbours, or trans¬ 
ported, at a different season, with his musk and horses, to 
Bangpdr, and exchanged for hogs, salt fidbi, coarse linen; or for 
dyes, spices, broadcloth, and other artides which may enable him 
to carry on his trade to Tibet with greater advantage. 

The inhabitants, therefore, may properly be divided into three 
classes: the priests, the servants or officers of government, and 
the landholders and husbandmen. The priests are formed from 
among the body of the people. They are received at an early 
age; instructed in the arts, and initiated in the mysteries of the pro¬ 
fession for which they are destined. When admitted into orders, 
they take a vow to lire chaste, to kill no living creature, and to 
abstain from eating animal food on the day on which it is killed. 
The second class comprehends ministers, governors of provinces, 
collectors, and all their train of dependents. These, though not 
absolutely prohibited from marriage, yet, finding it a bar to their 
preferment, seldom enter into that state. They are taken, like 
the priests, from families in the country; are bred up in the 
palaces under the patronage of some man in office, by w^m they 
are fed and clothed, hot receive no wages; they seldom arrive at 

Bat the subordinates of the one or of or the other, which it alweyi is now- 

tbe other will in fact govern according adays by Chino, and all the more 

to their relative energy and ability, and easUy beoaose of the plurality of the 
often aocordiiig as the weight of foreign soi^^itani divinities, 
indnenoe is thrown into the one scale 
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plaoeB of trast or oonsequenoe till &r advanoed in life; and having 
passed through all the Cerent gradations of service, it is no 
unoonunon thing to see a minister ad expert in mending a shoe or 
making a tunic, as in settling the business of the nation. The 
landholders and husbandmen, although by far the most numerous 
class, and that which gives birth to the other two, are entirely 
excluded from any share in the administration. They live at 
home, cultivate their lands, pay taxes, serve in the wars, and beget 
children who succeed to honours to which they themselves could 
never aspire. 

Among these difEerent classes, the priests, in point of political 
importance, hold the first place; and independent of that influence 
which their holy character and superior learning give them over 
the minds of a superstitious people, enjoy privileges so extensive 
that the chief power appears in fact to reside in their order. The 
lamas, though nominally supreme in the government, yet, as they 
owe their appointment to the priests, are tutored by them from 
their earliest infancy, and, deriving all their knowledge of public 
afiaits from them, are entirely under their management. The 
right of electing the Deb Bajah is vested in the superiors of their 
order, jointly with the lamas. He is bound to consult with them 
as to peace or war, and in general to take no measure of con¬ 
sequence without their advice and approbation. He is accountable 
to them for the exercise of his power, and holds it only during 
their pleasure. Their sacred profession, so far from disqualifying 
them from the conduct of civil afbirs, is the means of advancing 
them to it. They are often appointed to the government of pro¬ 
vinces, employed as ministers, or entrusted with other offices of the 
first oonsideratiou in the state. The chief is frequently chosen 
from the sacerdotal order, or if from among the lay officers is 
immediately received into it.^ As the priests are taken from among 
the subjects at large, and keep up an intercourse with their re¬ 
spective families, they naturally retain an influence in every part 
of the country, and in all their measures are sure to be supported 
by the people. The late revolution in the government affords a 

* Tlte above is not clear. It may are cited at p. 37 infra, quoad the 
help to make it eo to oonipan the pae- wxnal aspect of the case, for, in a politi* 
eagee in Mr. Hodgaon’s book, which cal view, the Nepal example holds not. 

I) 2 
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Ririking proof of their authoritj; and by aocnstoming the people to 
look up to them for the redress of their grieTanoes, serres also to 
oonfirm it. The institution of castes and every other hereditary 
distinction being unknown in this country, offices of power are the 
only source of preeminence; and this system of equality, while it 
prevents the violent commotions to which the rivalship of pride 
and ambition gives rise, leaves no competitor to dispute the dominion 
of the priests. Thus the power of the clergy, founded on deep- 
rooted prejudices and pretensions of divine origin, interwoven in 
the nature of the constitution, and supported by the uniform spirit 
of an order that never dies, is likely to be as permanent as it is 
considerable. 

But although the Deb Bajah is liable to be deposed by the 
clergy, instances of this seldom occur; and his authority in the 
internal government of the country appears to be very complete. 
The appointment to offices, the collection and management of the 
revenue, the command and direction of the military force, and the 
power of life and death, are vested in him. The scantiness, how¬ 
ever, of his revenue, which it is difficult to increase, the want 
mercenary troops, the nature of the country, the free spirit of the 
people, and his own advanced age when he is raised to the govern¬ 
ment, are strong obstades to his becoming independent. 

The provincial governors are entrusted with a very ample juris¬ 
diction. The police of the country, the levying of foxes, and the 
administration of justice, are committed to them. Complaints against 
them are seldom preferred or attended to; and their judgments are 
revised by the chief only in capital cases, or others of great con¬ 
sequence. They are not continued long at one station. They live 
in a large palace, are surrounded by priests and officers, and their 
is an epitome of the court of the chief. 

The foxes, moderate in themselves, are rendered still less 
oppressive by the simple manner of gathering them. Every 
family, according to its substance, is rated at a particular sum, 
which is often received in produce; and this mode of collection, 
however repugnant to the refined ideas of European policy, leaves 
them unencumbered with a heavy expense for tax-gatherers, and 
precludes the necessity of employing a numerous body of subjects 
in a vocation so useless to the state and so vexations to the people. 
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As the public leTsnae is small, the expenses of government are 
proportionally moderate. The officers receive no salaries; the 
troops, composed of the inhabitants trained to the use of the bow, 
and bound to follow the standard of their chief, are supported at a 
trifling charge; and pomp and luxury being unknown, the ex¬ 
penses of the court are inconsiderable. The principal drains, then, 
upon the public treasury, are an annual payment to Teshu Lama, 
and the establishment of a numerous body of priests, whom it is 
much the interest of the chief to gratify. 

The simplicity of their manners, their slight intercourse with 
strangers, and a strong sense of religion, preserve the Bhutanese from 
many vices to which more polished nations are addicted. They are 
strangers to fitlsehood and ingratitude. Theft, and every other 
species of dishonesty to which the lust of money gives birth, are 
little known. Murder is uncommon, and in general is the effect of 
anger, not of covetousness. The celibacy of a large part of the 
people,^ however, is naturally productive of many irregularities, and 
the coldness of the climate inclines them to an excessive use of 
(^irituous h'quors. 

Deb Judhur’ was raised to the government about seven yean 
ago.* Having been employed in different enterprises against the 
ndghbouring chiefii, and luiving filled the highest offices in the 
country, he acquired a considerable degree of wealth and import¬ 
ance before his succession to the chieiship, and owed his election 
more to intrigue and a dread of his power than to the free choice 
of the clergy. A rooted enmity, founded on a natural opposition 
of interest, took place between him and Lama-Rimbochd. The 
executive powmr was in his hands; the supreme authority and 
control were claimed by the other. His bold and restless spirit 
was unable to brook the cautious maxims of priests, and he endear 
voured by every means to render himself independent of their 
authority. With this view he strengthened his connection with 
Teshu TAnm. and the Bajah of Nepal; he endeavoured to secure 

' Tha extant and nature of this Tibet,' pp. 61, 62, 64, and 189 

eelihaey, and more generally the et teq. 

nature of the olaasifleation of the ' The ruler who invaded Kuohfiahar, 
people in a Buddhist oonntry, will and came into oollision with the British, 
be better understood by reihrenoe to (See note at p. 1.) 

Mr. Hodgson’s book ‘On Nepal and • That is, in about 1767. 
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the friendship and protection of the Emperor of CSiina, by circn- 
lating his seal in the country; he kept the Lama in a state alntost 
of imprisonment; he transacted the most important bnsmees with* 
out the advice of the piiests; he seldom employed them in any of 
the departments of government, and he engaged in vmrs vrith his 
neighbours, and filled his coffers vdth the booty vrhich he thereby 
procured. But his administration, although more spirited than 
that of most of his predecessors, was far from being popular. The 
inhabitants, obliged by the custom of the cCuntry to serve without 
pay, were harassed with his military enterprises, from which he 
alone reaped advantage; the law by which upon the death of an 
officer of government his money and effects escheat to the Bajah 
-was by him carried rigidly into execution; and the clergy, excluded 
from all share in public afi^rs, and treated with neglect, encou* 
raged the general discontent, which was kept from breaking out 
only by the boldness and activity of his measures. 

At length he attempted the conquest of Euch Bahar. His 
undisciplined militia was unable to cope with regular troops; but 
being unaccustomed to ill fortune, he continued the war in opposi* 
tion to the remonstrances of the clergy and his most experienced 
counsellors, and exerted every effort to render it more successful. 
The burdens which these extraordinary services imposed upon the 
inhabitants were rendered still more insupportable by an unfore¬ 
seen accident. The palace of Tassisudon was burned to ashes; 
and Deb Jndhur, in order to render himself famous by rebuilding 
it in one year, pushed on the work with a severity little suited to 
the distressed situation of the country. The people everywhere 
gave vent to their complaints; and the Lama’s party, seizing the 
opportunity of his being absent with the army, deprived him of 
the .government, issued orders to seize his person, and elected the 
present chief in his stead. He received the news of this revolution 
while at Bnxa-Duar with Teshu Lama’s messengers, and immediately 
betaking himself to Bight, escaped by a bye road to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lhasa. One or two of his principal officers were taken and 
put to death. The rest of those who were most olmoxions followed 
their master’s fortunes. 

By this revolution Lama-Bimboche and his party regained that 
influence in the government to which, by the constitution, they 
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oMudder themselTes ectitldd. The ddef, whom they had raieed 
and enpported, enbmitted implidtly to their pleasure; the Emperor 
of China’s seal was suppressed, and the war in Bahar immediately 
discontinued. Many of the priests, however, continued attached to 
Deh Judhur, who, though jealous of the power of their order, was 
often liberal to individuals; and they were dissatisfied with an 
administration that was parsimonious as well from the genius of the 
persons who conducted it as the situation of their affairs. For the 
wealth and effects of Deb Judhur, either from the fear of driving 
him to extremity, or of giving offence to Teshu Lama, under whose 
protection he had taken refuge, remamed imtoucbed; the public 
treasury has been exhausted by the war, and the country from the 
same cause was little able to replenish it. Such as had held offices 
under the former government were equally disaffected. At first 
severed of them had been continued in their employments by the 
Lama; but afterwards, either from a suspicion of their fidelity, or 
in order to provide for his own friends, they were dismissed, and 
allowed to retire to their houses. There they carried on a secret 
correspondence with the exiled chief and the priests in his interest, 
and concerted the plan of an insurrection. 

The Lama, though ignorant of the drcumstanoes of this con¬ 
spiracy, was no stranger to Deb Judhur’s pretmisions to the govern¬ 
ment. He had received letters from him asserting his claim, 
warning him upon no account to touch his property, and desiring 
him to quit the house which he had built, as he intended to return 
to take possession of it, and to cut down his com as soon as the 
harvest was ready. The Bajah of Nepal had refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the present chief; and Lama Shabdong,* a child of seven years 
old, who had been revived by Teshu Lama about twelve months 
before as a check upon Lama-Bimboch6, was tutored to declare 
for Deb Jndhur’s restoration, and to refuse all sustenance unless it 
Was agreed to. Everything, however, was still quiet in the 
country, when the Bajah set out for a castle about a day’s journey 
from Tassisudon, accompanied by Lama Shabdong, whom he was 
afraid to leave in the palace surrounded by the malcontent priests. 

• Pemberton givee Ltvn Suddoon as Sheptun was the first Lama>Himbocfa^, 
•one of the titles of the Dharma Bajah and this cliild was probably intended 
or Lama-Rimboche, p, 114. Dupgain as an avatar of some portion of him. 
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The night after his departure ms pitched upon the cm- 
apizators for executing their designs, and they hoped, by surprising 
the palace and getting possession of the Tatwh and the superiors of 
the clergy, to strike at <mce a decisive blow. 13ie former govemars 
of Tassisodon and Targa,^ witii about 250 men, were to have 
made the attack from without, while their associates within set 
open the gates, and otherwise &cilitated the attempt. But thdr 
scheme being discovered, and several of the priests immediately put 
to death, they hastened to Simptoka,^ a castle about five miles fixnn 
Taesisudon, and made themselves masters of it without resist* 
ance. Here they found arms, ammunition, provisi<ats, and some 
treasure; and being next day joined by about sixty priests, who 
found means to escape from Taesisudon, they had the boldness 
to advance almost to t^ gates of the palace. 

As soon as the Deb ^jah was informed of these particulars he 
returned to Tassisndon and prepared to oppose the insurgents. 
^ has assembled men from every part of the country; be has 
collected in the palace a large magazine of stores; he has burnt 
some villages which were favourable to the enemy; and bis prin* 
cipal officers, with a considerable body of troopi^ are now endea¬ 
vouring to reduce Simptoka. This enterprise, however, may cost 
him some trouble ; for the place, although not fortified, is strong 
by its situation, and may stand out for some time against an 
attack carried on with swords, bows and arrows, and a few match¬ 
locks. 

But while each party thus has recourse to arms in support of 
their cause, they neglect not to urge their respective titles by dint 
of argument. The friends of Deb Judhur, after expatiating on his 
great abilities, contend that the government of this country is held 
for life; that the instances of a chief being deposed are so fow, and 
attended with such peculiar circumstances, that they cannot be 
construed into a precedent; that besides, supposing such a power 
is really vested in the clergy, it is in the whole body, but that Deb 
Judhur was expdled by only one of the lamas and a junto of the 
priests, without being heard in his defence, while he was absent, 

' The Targa Penlo was governor of Eden epella it Simtoka, and deeoribee 
Central Bhutan. it as a little fort. 

* Bymtdka of Turner («ec p. 125). 
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and upon unjast pretences; that the lehnilding of the palace is a 
B^ce which the subjects ate undoubtedly bonnd to perform; and 
its being expeditiously finished was e^pially couTenient to the Luna 
and the priests as to the chief; that so £ur from his persisting in 
the war, he had applied to Teshu Lama for his mediation to bring 
about a peace, and was actually employed for that purpose at the 
time of the rerolution. 

Lama-Bimboch^’s party, on the contrary, insist that as the 
privilege of electing the chief resides in the Lama and the clergy, 
they certainly have a right to control his conduct and to remove 
him for maladministration; and that the history of this country 
famishes examples of their having opposed uid even put the 
chief to death. They enlai^e upon the severity and oppression 
of Deb Jndhur’s government, his disregard of their advice, and, 
to crown all, they urge that he endeavoured, by introducing a 
foreign seal into the country, to render this state, naturally free 
and independent, a province of the Chinese empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BHUTAN: NEGOTIATIONS. 

1 . 

Imtebtiew with ihb Dsb Rajah.* 

On the day fixed to receive me I walked to the palace of the Deb 
Rajah. If there is any pleasure in being gazed at, 1 had enough 
of it Being the first European they had ever seen in these parts, 
the windows of the palace and the road that led to it were crowded 
with spectators. 1 due say there were 3000. After passing through 
three courts, and climbing two iron>plated ladders, 1 was carried 
into an antechamber hung round with bows and arrows, swords, 
Tna tnlilncka, caue-coiled targets, and other implements of war, and 
filled with a number of priests, servants, &c., squatted down in 
different placea Having waited here about half an hour, I was 
conducted to the Rajah. He was seated upon a throne, or pulpit, 
if you please (for that is what it is like), raised about two feet from 
the ground. At entering I made him three low bows, instead of as 
many prostrations, with which, according to ihe etiquette of this 
court, I ought to have approached him. I then walked up and 
gave him a white satin handkerchief, while my servants laid my 
presents of spices, cloths, cutlery, &c., before him; after which 1 
was conducted to a cushion prepared for me at the opposite end of 
the room. As all this passed in a profound silence, 1 had now time 
to get over a kind of flurry which it had occasioned. In the mean¬ 
time several copper trays, with rice, butter, treacle, tea, walnuts, 
apricots, cucumbers, and other fruits, were set before me, together 
with a little stool and a china cup. But it is time I should mn-Vo 
you acquainted with the company, and let you know where you are. 

> This account of tbe interviow ia the second account which Mr. Bogle 
from a letter of Mr. Bogle to his sister. gave to his sister, as being fuller and 
Tbe interview is described in the more graphic. 

Journal (see p 24). I, however, insert 
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The Deb Bajah was dressed in his sacerdotal habit of scarlet 
cotton, with gilded mitre on his head, and an umbrella with 
fringes twirling over him. He is*a pleasant-looking old man 
with a smirking countenance. On each side of him his prin¬ 
cipal officers and ministers to the number of a dozen ^ were seated 
upon cushions dose to the wall, and the rest of the company 
stood in the area or among the pillars. The panels of the room 
and also the ceiling were covered with Chinese sewed landscapes 
and different coloured satins; the pulpit was gilded, and many 
silver and gilt vases about it; and the floor all around was laid 
with carpets. At the opposite end of the apartment, and behind 
where I sat, several large Chinese images were placed in a kind of 
niche or alcove, with lamps of butter burning before them, and 
ornamented with elephants’ teeth, little silver temples, china-ware, 
dlks, ribbons, and other gewgaws. Among these I must not forget 
a solitary print of Lady Waldegraye,^ whom I had afterwards the 
good fortune to bo the means of rescuing out of the hands of these 
idols; for it happening to strike some of the courtiers—whether 
the upholsterer, the chamberlain, or a page, I cannot pretend to 
say—that Lady Waldegrave would make a pretty companion to a 
looking-glass I had given the Bajah, she was bung up on one of 
the pillars next the throne, and the mirror on the other; and as I 
would wish to give you the best and latest accounts, yon may 
depend upon it that things continue still in that posture, agreeable 
to the arrangement I found at my second visit. 

In came a man carrying a large silver kettle, with tea made 
with butter and spices, and having poured a little into his hand and 
drank it, he filled the Deb Bajah a cup, then went round to all the 
ministers, who, as well as every other Boot, are always provided 

> The council of permanent ministera, 6. Deb Zimpen (Chief Secretary to 

in Bhutan, is called Lenchen, and oon- the Deb), 
bists of ten members; 7. Juiii Haling (Chief Judge). 

1. Lampa Zimpen (Chief Secretary 8. Faro Penlo (Governor of West 

to the Lama-Bimhoch^). Bhutan). 

2. Donai Zimpen (the Dewan). 9. Tongso Penlo (Governor of Bast 

3. Timpu Jongpen (Governor of Bhutan). 

Tassbudon). 10. Targa Penlo (Governor of Central 

4. Punakh Jongpen (Governor of Bhutan)- 

Punakh) ^ See note at p. 26. 

5. Angdu Porting Jongpen (Gover¬ 
nor of Angdu Forung). 
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mth a little wooden enp, black glazed in the inside, wrapped in a 
bit of cloth, and lodged within their tunic, opposite to their heart 
and next their akin, which keeps it warm and comfortable; and last 
of all the cup-bearer filled my dish. The Bajah then said a grace, 
in which he was joined by all the com^ny. When we had finished 
our tea, and every man had well licked his cup, end deposited it in 
his bosom, a water tabby gown, like what Aunt Katty used to wear, 
with well-plated haunches, was brought and put on me; a red satin 
handkerchief was tied round me for a girdle. I was conducted to 
the throne, where the Deb Bajah bound my temples with another 
satin handkerchief, and squeezing them hard betwixt his hands, 
muttered some prayers over me, after which I was led back to my 
cushion. We had next a cup of whisky fresh and hot out of the 
still, which was served round in the same manner as the tea, of 
which we had also two more dishes, and as many graces; and last of 
all betel nut 

During these different refreshments a great deal of complimen¬ 
tary conversation passed between me and the Deb through the 
means of an interpreter, which, however brilliant and witty, I will 
not here set down. At taking leave the Bajah tied two handker- 
chiefe together, and threw them over my shoulders by way of a sash. 
Thus attired, I paid two or three visits to some of the officers in 
the palace, and walked home, like Mordecai, in great state to my 
lodgings. 


2 . 


Bbpobtb to ’Wasxbs Hasiinos. 

Tabsuddoh, July 16, 1774. 

Some days before I reached Tassisudon a messenger from 
Teshu Lama arrived, and delivering a Persian letter, informed me 
that he had charge of another from his master to yon, and of some 
presents which would arrive in the evening. 

Being without a munslu, and little accustomed to the character 
in which it was written, the Lama’s letter cost me some pMnw to 
decipher. He-begins with his having heard of my arrival at 
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Knell Baluur on my my to liim, and, after some formal expreammK 
of Batiafaction, informs me that his country being subject to tilw 
Emperor of China, whose order it is that he shall admit no Moghul, 
Hindustani, Patan, or Fiingy, he is without remedy, and Ohintl 
bdng at the distance of a year’s journey prerents his writing to the 
Emperor for permission; desires me therefore to return to Calcutta, 
and if I have any effects (m41) to carry them with me, but to retain 
the letter in my hands, and that he will afterwards send a person 
to Calcutta.” As I cannot make out some of the words at tdie end 
of the letter, I beg leave to refer you to the original, which I hava 
now the honour to enclose. 

The Gosain, who was down in Calcutta, received also a letter 
from the Lama, in which the reason assigned for delaying my 
journey was, as he told me, the great distress bis country was in on 
account of the smallpox, which had obliged him to quit his usual 
place of residence and retire to the northward. 

These two objections, however different, admitted of the same 
interpretation. Teshu Lama was averse to my tisii, and the 
violence of the smallpox, or an order of the Emperor of China, 
served for a pretence as well as any other. But from what cause 
this proceeded I could not then discover. The messenger could 
give me no information. He was one of the people who had been 
sent by the Lama to Euch Bahar. He had gone from thence to 
Patna and Gaya, and as he was returning home said he was met by 
some of the Lama’s people, who delivered to him the despatches 
to convey to me. The account he gave of the remainder of his 
journey waos equally unsatisfactory, and he reported the place of the 
Lama’s residence to be at a much greater distance than was consis¬ 
tent with the receipt of his letter, written after the news of my 
arrival at Euch Bahar had reached him. I determined to come to 
no resolution before I had seen the Deb Bajah. 

In the evening the Lama’s people pressed me much to receive 
the silks, &c., which he had sent as presents, and to take charge 
his letter to you. But as this woidd have been giving up the 
point, and wo^d have left me little room to combat those difficultiea 
which I must endeavour to overcome, I excused myself, and begged 
they would accompany me to Tatmsudon. 

The Deb Rajah was then about 15 miles from this place^ 
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employed in the performance oi some rdigions duties. I wrote to 
him with the news of my arrival, and waited two days for his 
answer. He mentioned ''the occasion of his absence; that he 
would be glad to see me, and had given orders for my accommoda¬ 
tion.” 1 entered Tassisudon next day, but his confidential people 
being with him, all business vras suspended -until his return, which 
was not before the 4th instant. 

When I considered the situation in which the Deb Bajah stood 
with respect to the Company, 1 built great hopes on his ready 
assistance to remove the objections to my journey, and that his 
connection with Teshu Lama would render it ^ectuaL But I was 
soon undeceived; for the Bajah, at my second visit, adopted and 
even magnified the affair of China; advised me to lay aside all 
thoughts of prosecuting my journey; and seconded Teshu Lama’s 
desire that I would return to Calcutta. This produced many 
remonstrances on my part. I had frequent conversations with him 
and his officers, and left nothing undone to interest him in my 
behalf; but I could succeed no further than to obtain a letter from 
him to the Lama, which was given with so much reluctance that I 
am not sanguine about its good effects. 

In this situation my hopes of seeing Teshu Lama were chiefly 
founded on the Grosain. As my journey had been undertaken upon 
his assurances, he was engaged in honour to see it accomplished, 
and 1 endeavoured to strengthen this principle by more powerful 
motives. While he remained at Tassisudon he could of no 
service, and 1 readily consented to his proceeding to the lAma 

The messenger renewed his solicitations that I would take 
charge of his master’s despatches, and 1 advised him to proceed to 
Calcutta. He could not, he said, without orders. I wT^naad 
myself from receiving thmu on the same grounds, and they are to 
remain with the Deb Bajah until I am favoured with your com¬ 
mands. The Lama’s letter to you, from a Bhutan copy which was 
read to me, contains nothing more than the prohibition of the Court 
of China with respect to Fringies. By declining to receive it I 
preserve a stronger hold upon the Lama, keep the negotiation open, 
and leave you at liberty to act as you may think proper. 

The Gosain set out yesterday, in company with the messenger 
and the Bhutanese, who was down in Calcutta, and carried the Bajah’s 
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letter, with a £bw lines finm me to the Lama. They are obliged, 
th^ say, to travel by an indirect road on acconnt of the smallpox, 
and may be twenty days before they arrive with the Lama; bat 
they assure me of an answer in less than two months. 

The Bajah orged my retom to Bengal as strongly as he decently 
could, but the expectation of answers from the Lama and from 
Cidoatta afforded me reasons to prolong my stay. 

I beg therefore to be informed of your pleasure in the event of 
the persisting to refuse me admittance into his country, as 

well as in regard to his letter and presents. 


Tassisddon, August 20,1774. 

1 wish it was in my power to explain with more certainty the 
Lama’s motives for refusing me admittance into his country. 1 
am persuaded it proceeds from a suspicion of Europeans. I can 
perceive this disposition in the Deb Bajah. On the journey I was 
sometimes led over rocks and mountains, with a plain road running 
parallel on the side of the river. The Gosain and his baggage were 
once carried the one way, I the other. My servants ore not suftered 
to purchase the smallest article but through the Bajah’s people. 
Some persons who visited me before his arrival have been forbidden 
since. His extreme solicitude about my departure, besides other 
circumstances too trifling to mention, are all strong symptoms of 
this jealousy. Now, as Teshu Lama’s country and this are con¬ 
tiguous, the language and faith the same, the Bajah acknowledges 
the Lama to be his religious superior, and sends him annually 
money and produce, which the one styles a donative, the other 
a tribute. In accounting for the conduct of two persons so inti¬ 
mately connected, one may almost venture to decide from analogy. 
One day in conversing with the interpreter he said to me, 1 believe 
unwittingly, “ that he did not imagine Teshu Lama would allow 
me to enter his country, as the neighbouring Bajahs would advise 
him against it.” 

1 have been obhged, on account of this jealous eye with which 
all my actions are viewed, to pursue a conduct very inconsisteiit 
^th the purposes of my mission, and to appear little inquisitive, 
paitioularly about the country or its trade, lest it should have raised 
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vp &6(gh olstBclee to my journey to the Lama. His serrants, how¬ 
ever, being now gone, and my continnanoe here for two montiia 
certain, I am no Imiger nnder the necessity of following the same 
plan. But this place is very little favourable to my commercial 
incomes. It is monkish to the greatest degree. The Bajah, his 
priests, his cheers, and his servants, are all immured like state 
prisoners in an immense large palace, and there are not above a 
dozen other honsea in the town. 

Upon my leaving Dinajpdr, Mr. Lambert gave me a letter to 
Mohammad Taki, the Dewan at Bangpdr, who came to visit me. 
In speaking about Bhutan, he sent for a merchant who had been 
all over the country as far as Lhasa, qpoke the language, and who, 
he said, would go vrith me if I chose it I put a good many ques¬ 
tions to him, and he seemed an intelligent man; but a&aid of 
hampering myself with the Gosain, I did not ask him to accom¬ 
pany me. It has since occurred to me that this person may be a 
useful agent His residence in Bengal will serve to secure his 
fidelity, and in any scheme for extending the communication and 
intercourse between that country and Bhutan, it would be easy to 
give him such encouragement as would make it his interest to 
promote it. The trade between Lhasa and the low country is, as I 
am informed, principally carried on by the way of Patna and 
Nepal through the means of Moghuls and Ka.shmiris, in which, 
as he can have no concern, he would have no scruples in endeavour¬ 
ing to discover new sources; and the narrow traffic in which he 
hi^lf is now engaged must lie very wide of those distant and 
extensive channels which you wish to open. 

Should this proposal meet with your approbation, might I re¬ 
quest you would be pleased to issue your orders to Muhammad Taki 
to encourage this person to proceed to me, and to decipatch him 
without delay. 1 have taken the liberty to write to Taki on the 
sutyect, but have no reason to think that either he or the mer¬ 
chant will enter heartily into it unless they know that it is your 
pleasure. 

In my former advices I did myself the honour to acquaint you 
with the obstacles which Teshu Lama raised to my journey, (m 
pretence of an order from the Emperor of Chma forMdding the 
admittance of Fringies into his country. I am now happy to 
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inform yon that he has at length consented to my proceeding, and 1 
propose to continue my jonmey as soon as I have the pleasure of 
hearing from you. On this occasioh I have no letters from the 
Lama myself, bat the Deb Bajah informs me tibat the Gosain and 
the Bhntanese who were down in Calcutta are sent by the Lama 
to wait my arrival on the borders of his country. Having received 
no letters firom Calcutta except immediately upon my arrival, I am 
afriud of some miscarriage, and therefore forward these few lines by 
a harkdra. 


Tassudson, September 18,1774. 

A few days before the receipt of your orders the Deb Bajah 
read to me a letter ficom the Teshu Lama, informing him that he 
had written to Lhasa, the residence of the Dalai Lama, on the 
subject of my ^mssports, and had obtained their consent to my 
proceeding on the journey, provided I came with only a few 
attendants; and that he (the Lama) had therefore sent back the 
Gosain, who had been down in Calcutta, to wait for me on the 
borders of his country. 

From several circumstances I am persuaded the former objec¬ 
tions to my journey took their rise, or at least were cherished by 
the Deb. Even after the Lama’s permission he endeavoured to 
dissuadp. me from proceeding. I believe there is no great cordiality 
between the two. The Lama’s mediation in regard to the peace 
was procured daring the government of his predecessor, who, upon 
his expulsion in February last, fled to him, and is now in his 
country. The present chief is jealous of this, as well as apprehen¬ 
sive of the Nepal Bajah taking him by the hand, and would be glad 
if the Teshu Lama would give him up, when I imagine there would 
be little scruple of throwing him into the Pachu-Chinchu, as was 
done with a chief who was deposed about forty or fifty years ago. 


Tassibudon, October S, 1774. 

I have been honoured with the receipt of your commands of 
the 9th August by the merchant from Kangpiir. 

In several conversations with the Deb Rajah and his officers I 
represented to them your wish to extend the intercourse between 

s 
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Bengal and the northern nations, and the adfantages which would 
thence arise to this state; that Bhutan, being the channel of com¬ 
munication, would naturally share in the benefits of an extensive 
commerce; that on your part yon would be ready to afford all 
encouragement and protection to the trade from this; and that 
a mutual intercourse between the two countries would serve to 
strengthen and cement that amity and good understanding which 
is now happily established. In answer, I received assurances of the 
Rajah’s wish to cultivate your friendship; that I was now on my 
way to the Teshu Lama, and that on my return he would listen 
fiivourably to any proposal from you. 

From the information I have been able to gather concerning 
the trade between these countries and Bengal, I am led to tbinlr 
that Teshu Lama will be more disposed to promote its extension 
than the Deb Rajah, and that if I can succeed in gaining the 
former’s consent, he may be brought to exert his infiuence, which 
is very considerable, with the latter; that as my deputation is 
imme^tely to the Lama, who is undoubtedly the religious superior 
and pretends to a paramount authority also in the temporal a&irs 
of this state, he will naturally expect that he should be considered 
as the principal in these negotiations; and the present unsettled 
state of this country is abundantly un&vonrable for concluding 
them here. For these reasons I intend to try my success at the 
Lama’s court before I push the Deb Rajah any further. 

The adherents of Deb Judhur, the former chief, have made an 
insurrection in his&vour, which, although at present not formidable, 
occupies fully the attention of the Rajah and his officers. I have 
therefore taken leave, and propose to continue my journey north¬ 
wards to-morrow. 

I have been solicited here to request that you would be pleased 
to issue your order that the annual caravan from this country to 
Rangpiir may meet with every assistance and protection, and 
have free liberty to trade according to ancient custom. As the 
peace has been so lately concluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Rajah to receive your ‘parwana} to this purpose before the departure 
of the caravan. 


> A permit or.ciistom-houHe pass. 
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Tabotodon, Oetdber 11,1774. 

The merchant from Bangp^ arrived here a few days after my 
address of the 18th. I hope to benefit considerably by his know¬ 
ledge of the language and commerce of these Qonntries. 

The annual caravan from this to Bangpfir is principally an 
adventure of the Deb Rajah, his ministers, and provincial governors. 
Each of them sends an agent, with his tanyans,^ musk, cowteuls, 
coarse red blankets, or striped woollen cloth half-yard wide. The 
other Bhutanese go under their protection. The returns from 
thence, consisting chiefly of broadcloth, spices, dyes, Malda cloths, 
go almost wholly into Teshu Lama’s country either as tribute or in 
trade. In the last case they are converted into Pdong’ handker- 
chiefe, flowered satins, tea, salt, wool, &c. 

This traffic is very beneficial to the Rajah and his people, and 
they are jealous of it. One can show them the advantages their 
country may receive from an extension of commerce; but it is 
more difficult to make their own interest appear in it. But 
Teshu Tattiil, I believe, has no such warp. His territories, being 
the heart, ought to benefit by a large circulation of trade and the 
resort of strangers; and imless his dependence upon China should 
stand in the way, I would fain hope for some success with him. 
As to what you were pleased to propose about making Tassisudon 
the central point of communication with Lhasa, I consider it only 
as a dernier reasort, and as my way is now open, I have not men¬ 
tioned it until I can see what is to be done otherwise. 

The more I see of the Bhutanese, the more I am pleased with 
them. The common people are good-humoured, downright, and, I 
tbinlf, thoroughly trusty. The statesmen have some of the art 
which bel<mgs to their profession. They are the best-built race of 
niAn I ever saw; many of them very handsome, with complexions 
as feir as the French. I have sometimes been tempted to wish 
I could substitute their portrait in the place of my friend Raima’s. 

The Deb Th^j^b, vri& all his court and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring vi^ges, in imitation, I suppose, of their Scythian 
ancestors, migrate from this place in about two months hence. 
Their winter quarters are at Punakha, two days’ journey to the 

' Tangnin ponies. (See note *t p. 17.) * See note at p. 16. 

E 2 
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soniih-eBstt and iihe dimste iihere is so much hotter that it prodaoes 
mangos, pineapples, Ac., and they say cassia. The palace, I am 
told, is larger than the one here, and well finished. I am to see it 
on my retnm. 

There are few trees in this part of the conntry; hut 1 have 
ahnndance of promises from the great men of getting me seeds, and 
hare employed a Bhutanese on purpose. As to plants, I leave them 
till my return, when the sap will be down, except a slip of sweet 
brier which goes by this opportunity. There are plenty of cow- 
tuled cows, but the weather is too hot for them to go mto Bengal. 
1 have not been able to get a live musk goat, but have sent a skin, 
likewise a sentimental cup, or the skull of a Lama guru. 

The weather is growing very cold; the thermometer under 50° 
in the mornings. I have had great benefit from tlie shawl cloth 
you were so good as to give me. Lama-Eimboche has now pre¬ 
sented me with his yellow satin gown, lined with lambskins, and 
the Deb Bajah with about a dozen of blankets, so that 1 am well 
fortified. 

I took the liberty of recommending the Deb Bajah’s desire to 
have your panvana for the caravan proceeding to Eangpiir, and 
I have been applied to here by the Faro Penlo* that his agent may 
go to Dinajpiir, according to ancient custom. I am aware that 
some of the Bhutanese would wish to proceed fiirther, and even to 
Calcutta. The late war has enlarged their minds. They hope to 
purchase many articles of trade on better terms there, and I believe 
also they would be glad to get some firearms. As it is my duty to 
lay before you whatever occurs to me on the business upon which I 
am deputed, I beg leave to submit to you that, although you allow 
their caravan to proceed to Eangpiir and Dinajpur as formerly, as a 
proof of your inclination to protect their trade, that any new con¬ 
cessions ought to be on stipulation; and I confess the privilege of 
sending their agents into the interior parts of Bengal is one engine 
I hope to avail myself of with some advantage. I shall have need 
of them all to bring me to a point in which their own particular 
interest is concerned. 

The trade between Eangpiir and Bhutan may extend to about 
two or two and a half lakhs a year ; that through Nepal amounts, 

' The Governor of Weetem Bhutan. 
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I am told, to three or four times that sum.^ Such husbandmen as 
join the caravan for Bangpiir pay for this permission. There are 
two or three houses at fiangpur whidi c&rry on a trade through this 
country to Lhasa—the merchant who has joined me is one of them. 
They are restricted from broadcloth and some other artudes. Their 
dealings may yearly amount to about a lakh of the above som. 


3. 

Fbom Wauben Hashkob to the Ruah of Bhutan, 
DATED 28th Novbiibbr, 1774. 

I have repeatedly heard from Mr. Bogle the news of your 
wel&re, which gave me the greatest pleasure. That gentleman 
also informs me in the strong^t terms of gratitude of the many 
kindnesses and civilities you have shown to him. This also calls on 
me for my acknowledgments, as I consider every assistance you 
have given to Mr. Bogle as an obligation conferred on myself. 
Accept, therefore, of my sincerest thanks. Agi-eeably to your desire 
communicated to me through Mr. Bogle, I enclose you a parwana 
for the encouragement of any of your subjects who may wish to 
travel with caravans to Bangpur and other districts under the 
Company’s authority for the purposes of trade. It is my earnest 
desire that the friendship between you and the Company may be 
strengthened daily. I have directed Mr. Bogle to settle on his 
return such articles between your subjects and the Company’s as 
may be most agreeable to you and for your benefit. I sludl write 
you more fully on all these subjects by the return of the caravan. 

I send you a piece of cloth as a token of friendship, and request 
that you will frequently make me happy by the news of your 
welfare. 

Parwtma enclosed in the foregoing. 

Notice is hereby given to all the merchants of Bhutan, that the 
strictest orders have been issued to the ofiScers at Bangpur and 

^ It leaohed a total of SS lakhs in bands of Kashmiris, and mer- 

1831, according to Mr. Hodgson’s re- chants of Benares and Patna, and is so 
port to Government. It was in the still. 
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Ghoiaghat * dependent on the Snbah of Bengal (the paradise of 
nations), that they do not ohetrnot the passage of the Bhutan 
merchants to those places for the purpose of carrying on their 
trade as formerly, but that they afford every assistance to their 
caravans. They are therefore required not to entertain the least 
apprehension, but with the greatest security and confidence to 
come into Bengal and carry on th^ traffic as formerly. Placing 
an entire reliance on thi% let them act agreeably thereto. 


4. 

From Wabbbn Hastinos to the Bajae of Bhutan, written 
THE 6th of January, 1775. 

I have received your letter and understand the contents. It is 
my most earnest desire to increase and establish the friendship 
between you and this government on the firmest footing. Nothing 
shall be wanting on my part to promote this end. I am particu* 
larlv desirous that your subjects should be encouraged to come into 
Bengal for the purposes of trade, in consequence of which, at 
Mr. Bogle’s desire, I sent you a parwana for their encourage* 
ment. I have lately heard, lium report only, that some obstruc¬ 
tions have been made to the trade in cotton between your subjects 
and those of this govenunent, in consequence of which I have 
written the strongest injunctions to have them removed: by this 
you will be convinced of my desire to promote your advantage to 
the utmost, not only on this but on every other occasion. With 
respect to the accounts, I will take another opportunity of writing to 
you concerning them. As the distance between us is so great that 
many obstructions to the trade of youi subjects, and causes of com¬ 
plaint may arise, of which I may be wholly ignorant, and as I wish 
to prevent any such, it would be proper that a vackil should reside 
here on your part to deliver your letters to me, and to lay before 
me any representations you may have to make to me. 

I send you a pair of shawls, as a token of friendship, of which 
1 beg your acceptance. 

’ Or the hone-feny; a town, once tributary of the Tista, in the Dinajpiir 
of great importance, on the Knratia, a district of Bengal. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING BHUTAN AND ASSAM. 

Thb country that has been the scene of our military operations * 
against the Bhutanese extends orer a distance, as troops inarch, of 
about 85 miles.’ A great part of this tract consists of almost im¬ 
penetrable jungles and immense forests of sal trees, and, taken at 
the rate of 9 kos from the mountains, forms that strip that by 
the treaty is ceded to the Bhutanese. This country is intersected 
by numerous nullahs and small rivers, deep and rapid. The great 
rivers are the Tista, Manshi, Tursa, and Baidak. All these rivers, 
the Tista excepted,’ run in a south-eastern direction into the Brah¬ 
maputra, and are navigable for six months of the year as high as 
within 10 kos of the foot of the mountains; but their not com¬ 
municating with the Ganges renders the fine timber on their 
banks but of little value. The produce of this strip, where culti¬ 
vated, consists of rice, mustard seed, tobacco, some opium, and 
about 40,000 maunds of fiine cotton annually; to the eastward it 
yields some black pepper and munffa silk.* The country, however, 
is extremely populous. The trade earned on with the Bhutanese is 
by way of barter. They pay little or no revenue to the Deb Eajah, 
and living easy under his government, are much attached to the 
Bhutan interest; and, indeed, from the nature of their situation, 
they can never be independent of it. 

Our troops having acted in this tract’ of country was the reason 
of their having suffered so much, as it is low and unhealthy through 
the whole year. The water, however, is in general very good; but 
the great moisture of the air, and the great and sadden <^nges of 
the weather, occasion the frequency of intermittent fevers of the 

‘ See note at p. 1. in Assam, at p. 112 of Mr. G^gheg:an*8 

2 The Bengal DiSars. ‘ Report on Silk in India.’ 

* But see Memoir on * Indian Sur- ^ The tract here described is com- 

veysy’ p. 260. prised in the western poi-tion of the 

* Anthera Assatna, See a full ac- Bengal Ddars. 
count of the cultivation of mufiga silk 
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moet obeianate kind. It is to be remarked that the Bhutanese' are 
as subject to them as our troops, and never, if they can avoid it, 
remain in the low country during the rains. 

1 would beg leave to recommend, should there ever be occasion 
again to employ troops against the Bhutanese, a different mode of 
carrying on the service to that which was followed. Acting on the 
defensive serves only to protract the service, and from the number 
of small detachments necessary to form the chain of posts for cover* 
ing so extensive a frontier, such a course occasions great expense 
to Government, extreme fatigue to the troops, and gives the enemy 
every advantage they could wish, especially as they can depend on 
ample supplies from the country between their posts and the hills, 
and have always a secure retreat in them. 

For these reasons acting offensively is to be preferred. There 
are two ways in which this may be done; either by penetrating 
into their country at once, or else by seizing and garrisoning the 
passes of Chichakotta, Buxa-Duar, and Bepu-Duar; for though 
they reckon eighteen passes, these are the principal ones. Three 
companies would be sufficient to garrison each of them, and a flying 
detachment of five companies would answer the purpose of supplying 
provisions or exchanging the garrisons if necessary. The passes of 
the Chamurchi and Eepu-Dnars are the most practicable, although 
that of the Buxa-Duar is the most frequented, owing to its central 
situation, and being opposite to Bulrampiir and the nearest to 
Bangpur. The troops should be ready early in November to take 
possession of these posts; and 1 am firmly of opinion the Bhutanese 
would submit to any measures we should think proper to dictate to 
them; but in case they proved obstinate, there would be time to 
follow the other alternative, by entering their country and finishing 
the expedition before the rains set in. If there were two complete 
battalions employed on this service, I think it would be best to act 
separately, entering the two passes I have mentioned above. There 
would be no occasion for troops in Bahar whilst they were in 
Bhutan, as they would draw the whole force and attentio of the 
Bhutanese. The Bhutanese have only six hundred men in pay as 
soldiers; but though their government is elective, they hold ibsiy 

' Hindi Bhdt makes Bhotia, equal taner, or Blintanese, are distinct, and 
the native Bod and Bodpa, for our equal the native Lho and Lhopa. The 
Tibet and Tibetan. Bhutan and Bhu* two should not be confounded. 
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hnda by military service, and every man in their country is a 
soldier when called on. In short, the feudal system prevails 
amongst them in its full force. Obe custom amongst them is 
remarkable, and, I believe, peculiar to them. When they rise to 
any post of honour and trust in their country they are separated 
from their iamihes, and never after permitted to hold any inter¬ 
course -with them, lest their attachment to their children should 
induce them to attempt rendering the government hereditary in 
their families. 

Should an expedition against them ever take place, everything 
necessary should he provided before the troops enter the jungles, 
that they might not contract those diseases incidental to that climate, 
and which they would. not fail to do if they remained any time 
in it. 

The greatest difficulty that would attend an expedition of this 
nature would be the carriage of provisions and ammunition. 
Twenty-five or thirty days is as little as they could think of 
entering the hills vrith, and from the nature of the service a larger 
supply of ammunition would be required than the same number of 
troops would require for any other service. If guns could be car¬ 
ried they would be of great use. This would be difficult, and if at 
all done must be by elephants. 

But supposing all the success that could be expected should 
attend an expedition into Bhutan, I can see no great advantage 
that could redound from it to the Company further than what they 
now enjoy—possession of Bahar and quiet &om the Bhutanese. 
The trade carried on is scarce an object to the Company; as for 
keeping possession of any part of it if conquered, or forming a 
settlement there, I consider it as impracticable unless done with the 
consent of the Bhutanese, which I believe will never be obtained. 
Attempting it by force wiU never answer. The difficulties are 
insurmountable, at least without a force and expense much greater 
than the object is wortL This does not arise from the power of the 
Bhutanese. Two battalions, I think, would reduce their country, 
but two brigades would not keep the communication open, and if 
that is cut off the conquest could be of no use. In all the schemes 
that I have heard of for an expedition to Nepal this has been 
overlooked, on a supposition that if a conquest was effected, all the 
rest would follow, of convinced, would not 
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be tiie case, and when the nataral strength of the ooentry is con¬ 
sidered this 'will appear still more forcibly. For those reasons I am 
no advocate for an expedition into these countries unless the 
people should commence hostilities, and then it should be done 
only vdth a view to reduce them to peace on such terms as should 
appear honourable and advantageous to the Company; and this 
would be easily effected by acting vigorously for one season. 

The objections I have made against an expedition into Bhutan 
hold good with respect to Nepal and Lhasa, for this sole reason, 
that a communication cannot be kept open; and should our troops 
march into these countries, they must consider all communication 
with the low country out of the question till they return. 

With regard to our treaty with the Bhutanese, I am of opinion 
they will adhere firmly to it, as they are, I believe, fully convinced 
of their inability to carry on a war against the Company; and 
I am of opinion the battalions in Bahar may be withdrawn if 
wanted for other service, because while the Bhutanese continue 
quiet they are not wanted. Should they recommence hostilities, our 
battalions would not be sufficient to reduce them. It would not, 
however, be amiss to keep two subalterns with two companies in 
Bahar fort for another season, when, if the Bhutanese stiictly 
observe the treaty, they may be recalled. 

An open trade with Bhutan, Nepal, and Lhasa has been con¬ 
sidered as an object worthy the attention of Government, but the 
jealousy of the nation prevents this being obtained on pacific 
terms,^ and the natural strength and situation of these countries 
render it extremely difficult, if not impracticable, to do it by force. 
An open and unrestrained trade and intercourse -with Assam, con¬ 
sidered separately, is an object of much greater consequence; but 
when it is known that it will include all the advantages attending 
the other, it must of course become a much more desirable object. 
The Bhutanese, the inhabitants of the Gorkha Bajah’s country, the 
natives of Lhasa, and of many other countries lying north-west of 
the Brahmaputra, carry on a constant trade to Assam. A settlement 
formed on the banks of the Brahmaputra, near the capital, would 
become the mart for supplying all the countries lying north-west of 

> By arms and diplomacy we strove foiled by the malaria, and, since the 
to uphold the old trade with Nepal conquest, by the jealousy adverted to. 
prior to the Gorkha conquest, but were 
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the Brahmaputra as well as those ooxmtriee to ihe eastward of that 
river; it would open aa ample field for commerce in general, 
and, considering its northern situation, would greatly increase 
the demand for European commodities, and particularly for broad¬ 
cloths. Assam produces numerous and valuable articles for exporta¬ 
tion ; the jealousy of the government has, however, restrict^ the 
trade in such a manner that it is of little advantage to Bengal, the 
whole amount not exceeding six or seven lakhs per annum, and this 
mostly by way of barter; and when a balance arises we pay it in 
silver. By this means the trade is rather disadvantageous to the 
countries under the government of the Company, especially as most 
of what we receive of them is for home consumption. The natives 
of Assam are permitted to trade in the Company’s territories 
without let or molestation; the same liberty may therefore be 
demanded in return from their government, and, if refused, insisted 
on with justice. Their jealousy of foreigners, however, would pro¬ 
bably induce them either to refuse or evade this request; but it 
* might be easily enforced, without the risk of foilure that would 
attend the hill expeditions. 

Assam itself is an open country of great extent, and by all 
accounts well cultivated and inhabited; the road into it either I 7 
land or the Brahmaputra lies open. The communication can 
always be preserved. The advantages of a river navigable the 
whole year, whether considered with regard to commerce or war, 
are obvious, as the great objection against entering Nepal, &c., 
arises from the difficulty of keeping open the communications; so, 
on the other hand, the easy access to Assam, whether by land or 
water, invites us to the attempt.' The distance of a settlement 
near the capital would not be more, or but very little more, from 
the Presidency than it is from there to Patna; the trade would be 
carried on entirely by water, and as the banks of the Brahmaputra 
are covered with fine .timber, all the boats and vessels necessary 
for carrying on the trade might be built on the spot, by what 
I learnt from the people who had been permitted to trade to 
that country. The river known to us by the name of Brahma¬ 
putra is but a branch of that great river. It divides above the 

* In Mr. Hodgson’s report stress is the ten onltivntion in and around 
laid on the advantages of the Assam Assam gives addiUonal vr^ht to all 
routes into Tibet; and the snccess of that is urged in that report. 
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captal of Assam. The body of the river mns in an eastern direct 
tion; and it is said the hanks of it are well famished with teak timber 
of great rise. This would prove highly advantageous, whether for 
importation, building of vessels either for trade or for pursuing 
our discoveries down that great river; and if pursued would open 
a trade and intercourse with countries unexplored by Europeans. 
I think there is little reason to apprehend a &ilore if the attempt 
is made, for should unforeseen difficulties arise with regard to 
supply of provisions on our first entering the country, this might 
easily be remedied by drawing them fix>m Bengal for a short 
time; and I have not a doubt but our troops would meet with 
ample supplies after they had once passed the frontiers of Assam. 
The stores necessary for the expedition would be conveyed by 
water, and the boats so employed would be sitfficient to procure any 
provisions that might be wanted on our setting out. Assam, as I 
have already obser\'ed, yields many valuable articles for exportation. 
CK>ld is a considerable article of inland trade; Bhutan, Lliasa, and 
Nepal supply them both with gold and silver, and when the 
restrictions against exportation are taken off, it must give the 
balance of trade greatly in our favour.* Supposing it should not 
turn out BO great an object as 1 have represented, still it cannot 
with reason be doubted that it would more than reimburse the 
Company, by the advantageous terms they would be glad to give us 
in point of trade, setting all acquisition of territory out of the ques¬ 
tion ; andl make no doubt but that, a few months after our entering 
Assam, the troops might be paid and provisioned without making 
any demwds on the Company’s treasury. It may be objected that a 
great port of what I have advanced is unsupported by proofo; but 
it ought to be remembered that in all the valuable discoveries and 
acquisitions that have been made these have always at first been 
wanting. We have, however, the reports of those that have visited 
that country, and that is more than is usual in cases of this nature. 
Probable conjecture has been found sufficient to stimulate enterpris¬ 
ing spirits, and success has generally justified their undertakings of 
this kind when conducted with spirit, resolution, and prudence. 

* Tlioie were large receipts of gold Resident, directed him to report to the 
from Tibet through Nepal up to the Oovemment the causes of the wM.atttn" 
Gorkha conquest of NepaL The lost of the import of gold from Tibet, 
order received by Mr. Hodgson, as 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE JOURNEY TO TIBET, 

1 . 

Fbou Tasskudon to Pam-jono. 

While I was at Tassisndon an insurrection broke out in favour of 
Deb Judhur,* the former chief; and the disturbances which this 
occasioned protracted my stay. The malcontents, after a fruitless 
attempt on the palace of Tassisndon, seized Simptoka, a castle in 
its neighbourhood, in which they found arms and ammunition. 

There are no cannon in this country. The castles are built on 
eminences, with lofty and thick walls which have loopholes; the 
windows are high, project out, and are provided with heaps of 
stones to throw upon assailants. The doors are strong and secured 
by bars of iron; the entrance to some of them is by a covered 
way, defended by towers; and they want but the mote and the 
bridge to resemble the Cothic castles of our ancestors. There are 
only two ways of reducing them—by fire or by &mine. The first 
appears easy enough, for as there are no arches, the rooft and floors 
are all of wood. But Simptoka having been built by Deb Seklu, a 
very popular Rajah, and being full of furniture and effects belong¬ 
ing to the government, it was resolved to blockade it. Troops 
were accordingly collected firom the distant provinces, and three of 
the roads were stopped up. The fourth, however, was still open. 
The Deb Rajah’s force increased every day. Deb Judhur’s party 
saw no prospect of assistance; and after a siege of ten days they 
abandoned Simptoka, and being favoured by moonlight, escaped 
over the mountains into Teshu Lama’s country. 

I left Tassisndon on the 18th of October, 1774, the day of 
their retreat, in company with Mr. Hamilton; Mirza Settar, a 
native of Kashmir, who had joined mo from Bangpiir, and spoke 

‘ See ante, p, 37. 
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the language of this country; the Tibetan Paiina, a messenger 
of Teshu Lama, who had been sent for me ; and a servant of the 
Deb Bajah, who was to attend me to the borders of his country. 

Our way was by Binjipu, commonly called Paro-gaund.* The 
direct road is over the mountains, and we were to have travelled 
ovMT it, escorted by a guard. This, however, was now unneces¬ 
sary, and we took the low road along the banks of the Chinchu. 
It was the same by which we had come from Buxa-Duar. We 
passed Simptoka, and came up witli a party of the Deb Bajah’s men. 
They halted at a little village, and their leader sent for us. He had 
formerly been Kalling,^ or secretary, to the Deb Bajah, and had 
been lately promoted to the office of Donnai,® or Head Dewan. He 
enjoys the first place in the chiefs favour, and his sagacity and 
superior abilities entitle him to it. In anything that relates to the 
government of his own country, ho might be pitted against 
many a politic minister. As a philosopher, he would twist him 
round his finger. Of a truth, an ounce of mother-wit is worth a 
pound of clergy. 

The Donnai was sitting on the ground surrounded by his men. 
He gave me part of his carpet. We had a dram of whisky. He told 
me of the escape of the insurgents from Simptoka; that he was in 
pursuit of them by the foot of the mountains, while another 
detachment had taken the upper road. As soon as we left him, 1 
saw avillage on the top of the mountain in flames: it was a punish¬ 
ment for its attachment to the Deb Judhur. 

A soldier in Bhutan has not a distinct profession. Every man 
is girt vrith a sword, and trained to the use of the bow. The hall 
of every public officer is hung round with matchlocks, with swords 
and shields. In times of war or danger, his servants and retainers 
are armed vnth these; the inhabitants, assembled from the different 
villages, are put under his command, and he marches in person 
against the enemy. The common weapons are a broadsword of a 
good temper, with shagreen handle; a cane-coiled target, painted 

* Faro. Turner also gives the names * According to Eden (p. 112), the 

of Parogong, and Binjipo, p. 177. Donnai Zimpen is the Dewan; Pem- 

* The Joom Hailing, in Eden’s List berton has Donnay Zimpe. He holds 
(p. 113), is the chief judge. Pern- Uie second seat in the Ck>nncil. 
berton odls him Efdling Zimp^ (p 54). 

Turner has Cullum. 
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with streaks of red; a bow formed of a piece of bamboo; a qaiTor 
of a jnnk of the same tree, the arrows qf reeds, barbed, and often 
corered with a poison said to be so subtile that the slightest wound 
becomes mortal in a few hours. Some few are armed with a pike. 
They put great confidence in firearms; but are not so cunning in 
the use of the matchlock, as of their ancient weapons, the sword and 
the bow. Their warlike garb is various and not uniform. Some 
wear a cap quilted, or of cane and sugar-loaf shape, with a tuft of 
horse-hair stained ; others, an iron-netted hood, or a helmet with 
the like ornament; under these they often put false locks to supjdy 
the want of their own hair, which among this tribe of Bhutanese is 
worn short. Sometimes a coat of mail is to be seen. In peace as 
well as in war, they are dressed in short trousers, like the Highland 
philabeg; woollen hose, soled with leather and gartered under the 
knee; a jacket or tunic, and over all two or three striped blankets. 
Their leaders only are on horseback, and are covered with a cap, 
rough with red-dyed cowtails. They sleep in the open air, and keep 
themselves warm with their plaids and their whisky. When they 
go to war or to an engagement, they whoop and howl, to encourage 
each other and intimidate the enemy. They are fond of attacking 
in the night time. As to their courage in battle, those can best 
speak who have tried it. I saw only some skirmishes. 

We arrived at Lumbolong towards night, the 14th of October. 
Our room was like a large warehouse, supported by posts. A 
fire was lighted upon a stone in the middle, and as there are 
no vents, we sufiered as much from its smoke as we benefited 
by its heat. For want of a more polite entertainment, I sent 
for some women who had come with the baggage, and had a 
Bhutan song. There is no giving a description of it; and as I 
know nothing of music, I could not take it down. It is more 
like church chimes than anything else. Some of the notes are 
lengthened out as long as the breath will last, and people used to 
climbing mountains are far from bemg short-winded. A battle 
with fiste between our guide and the landlord—the second I have 
seen here. What a contentious place is Lumbolong! 

We left it the next morning, and continued to descend the 
Chinchu, till it is joined by the Pachu,* near Paku. Here we 

’ Th® Parchoo of Eden, p. 91. 
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oroeaed it, and entered the narrow valley through which this last 
mns rapidly. The mountains along which we passed are bare and 
rocky, and there are no houses to be seen except the dwellings of 
some fakirs. On the opposite side is a village, and some wheat 
fields. 

A heavy shower of snow had fallen two days before we left 
Tassisndon, and the tops of all the mountains were white with it. The 
Bengalis, when they got up in the morning, were much smprised at 
the sight of it. They inquired of the Bhutanese, who told them it 
was white cloths, which God Almighty sent down to cover the 
mountains and keep them warm. This solution required, to be 
sure, some fiiith; but it was to them just as probable as that it 
was rain, or that they were afterwards to meet with water hard as 
glass, and be able to walk across a river. When different climes 
exhibit such incredible phenomena to the inhabitants of other 
countries, why should not the accoimts of travellers be treated with 
indulgence, and even the adventures of Sinbad the Sailor be read 
with some grains of allowance ? 

We arrived at Essana after midday on the 15th of October. 
This is a village situated in a small but fruitful valley. Every¬ 
body was busy with the harvest. As soon as a field of rice is 
ripe the water is drained off, and the stream that supplied it 
diverted into a different channel. It is then cut down with 
teethless sickles, and is either placed against the narrow ridges 
which snrbound the fields and separate them from each other, or 
it is laid fiat upon the stubble-ground. In a few days it is built 
up in little ricks, regularly, but without being bound. From, 
these it is taken down; a beam is raised breast high, and sup¬ 
ported upon two posts; under it a large mat is spread, and the 
men andwommi, leaning upon it, tread out the rice with their feet 
A different method is used with the wheat, which is bearded. It 
is tied up in small sheaves. In some places (Kepta) they separate 
the grain from the straw by burning it; in others (Tassisndon) 
they thrash it out with flails. The wheat is reaped in the 
beginning of June. 

In all these different occupations of husbandry the heavy 
burden lies upon the fair sex: they have a hard lot of it. 
Besides all this, the economy of the family falls to their share. 
They have to dress the victuals and feed the swine. They are not 
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XDueh troubled indeed fnth washing or scmbbing: the &shion of 
the country renders this quite unnecessary. But not unfrequently 
one sees them with a child at the breast, staggering up a hill with 
a heavy load, or knocking corn, a labour scarcely less arduous. 
And with all this bitter draught they appear to have few of those 
sweetenings which might render it more palatable. They have 
none of the markets, fairs, churches, and weddings of England; 
they have none of the skipping and dandng of France; they have 
none of the devotion of the lower people in other Boman Gatliolic 
countries; they have none of the bathings, bracelets, &e., of the 
Bengali; and yet I know not how it comes to pass, but they seem 
to bear it all without murmuring; and, having nothing else to 
deck themselves with, they plait their hair with garlands of leaves 
or twigs of trees. The resources of a lighl. heart and a‘sound 
constitution are infinite. 

Proceeding up the Pachu, we arrived at Binjipn, the capital of 
the province, on the Ifith of October. 1 was lodged in a long hall 
adjoining the temple. The palace is a miniature of Tassisudon. 
The valley is large, well cultivated, and filled with detached villages. 
In one of these there is a bazaar, the only one I believe in the 
country, and two Kashmiri houses; but there is no calUug it a 
town. 

The government of Paro-gaxmd is the most important under 
the Deb Bajah. The person who now holds it is a cousin of Lama- 
Bimboche, who, upon the late revolution, laid aside the habit of a 
fakir, whidi he liad assumed under the former administration, and 
returned to worldly affairs. His jurisdiction is very extensive. 
Besides the districts from which he takes his title of Paro Penlo, 
the governments of Dalim-kotta, Lukhi-Duar, Cliamurchi-Diiar, 
and all the districts towards the Mumngs’ are undei' him. fie 
has the power of life and death in his hands. He repairs once a 
year to Tassisudon, and pays a fixed annual revenue to the Deb 
Bajah; but delivers in no account of his administration. He 
retains, however, his office only during pleasure, and a mandate 
from the presence i^uces him to the level of other subjects. 

The revenue of Paro-gannd, as well as of most of the interior 

• The Murange are forests at the palese name for thc T./ra.'.—•Ho<*«r*s 
foot of the Sikkim and Nepal monn- Himalayan Journal,’ i. p. 878. 
tains. This is, in fact, the local Ne- 
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digtriets, is paid chiefly in grain, hnrseB, blankets, Ac., and Ike 
money comes ptindpaUy from Lnkhi’Diiar, Bnxa-Ddar, and other 
Ddars or outlets into the low country. But I must not here 
pretend to give particulars. 

I was waked in the morning with Ike firing of guns and the war 
whoop. I thought we had not yet done with our fighting; but it 
turned out to be only the he^ of a rebel, which they were 
carrying into the palace in pxocesdon, with a white handkendiief as 
a flag before it. 

I stayed two or three days at Paro-gaund; visited the Penlo; 
reomved a reinforcement of blankets from him, and continued my 
journey on the 19th October. 1 also reoeived a visit firom the DonnaL 

We were obliged to make short journeys on account of the 
coolies. We stopped at Duko-jong ‘ on the night of the 20th, 
and were lodged in the castle, romantically enough situated on 
the top of a mount. Under most of the windows arO hives of bees 
in the open air. They have cold quarters of it. 

Our next stage was Chanon,’ which we reached on the 21st. 
It cmmists of four or five houses on the banks of the Pachn, 
surrounded with turnip fields, for which alone it is fiunous. 

The road from Tassisudon had been pretty level; we could 
tide most part of the way. Our next stage was extremely 
steep'; keeping close to the Pachu, whidi dashes over rocks, wet 
with its spray. One place was very picturesque. High perpen¬ 
dicular rocks were overhead. The Pachu, now reduced to a hurge 
stream, running rapidly by: on the other side a high round moun¬ 
tain, covered with silver firs and pines, intermixed with other 
trees, red, yellow, and all those colours with which a natural wood 
is variegated towards the close of autumn. The summits of the 
hills were white with snow. When we got up to the highest part 
of the road, we found the sides of the mountains entirely bu», 
owing, 1 suppose, to their being exposed to the north wind. We 
met a flock of sheep, the first we had seen; ’ small, with good wool 

‘ Apparently the Dukka-jung of ’ Tibetan i^eep. They are as nu- 
Tnmer, p. 182; and Dakya-jung of merous and fine in Tibet aa they ara 
Eden, p. 91. In the Bhutan map of rare and poor in Himalaya or the 
1874 it is Bomgit Zong. Cia-niyean oonntriea. 

* The last Bhutan Tillage on this 
road. Turner calls it Bana, p, 184, 
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We met also droves of cow-tailed cattle; they are used as beasts of 
burden, and were then carrying skins, with the wool upon them, to 
Paro-gannd, where the coarse blankets are mostly mann&ctnred. 
They were almost all black, very rough, uncouth make, a large hump, 
short legs, and the large bushy tail for which they are noted.^ 

There are no inhabitants at Gaissar,’ a place we arrived at 
on the 22nd of October. There is only a low house, like a stable 
without doors. We were obliged to bring our provisions and 
fuel from the last stage. We required it all to-keep us warm. 
The hills all about were covered with snow; and to mend the 
matter, a heavy shower of it came on in the night time. 

This was all frozen in the morning, and most of our road 
to Pari-jong was covered with snow. When we got down the hill 
to the Pachu, we found the stones and bridges hanging with icicles. 
There were no houses to be seen, and only some herds of cattle 
feeding on the sides of the valley, which was bounded on the north¬ 
west by a hill between two moderate mountains. On reaching 
the top we found six heaps of stones with banners. They serve 
to mark the boundary between the Deb Bajah’s country and that of 
the Lama, which now lay before ns ; plain and open to the north; 
hilly to the west; behind, to the east and south, mountains. I 
arrived at Pari-jong on October 23. 

I found the Bhutanese, who was down in Calcutta, waiting for 
me. I have dismissed the Deb Bajah’s servant, and am to proceed 
towards Shigatz4 in a day or two. 


2 . 

From Pari-jong ■* to Deshkripgay. 

The first object that strikes you, as you go down the hill into 


Tibet, is a mount in the midd 

’ See Turner’s account of the yak, 
p. 186. See also * Hooker’s Himalayan 
Journal/ i. pp. 212-214, The engray- 
ing given by Turner is from a painting 
by Stubbs, the famops animal painter, 
formerly in the possession of Warren 
Hastings. This picture is now in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons. 


of the plain. It is where the 

* Turner has Gassa, p. 193. 

* Turner calls it Phari or Paridsong. 
On the Bhutan Map of 1865 it is spelt 
Phak-rhi or Phari, and is placed at the 
head , of the Chunibi Valley, between 
Sikkim and Bhutan. Klapmth has 
Phari-dzoung (Pliari). 

P 2 
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people of Pari-jong expose their dead. It happened, I hope not 
ominously, that they were carrying a body thither as we came down. 
Eagles, hawks, ravens, and other carnivorous birds were soaring 
about in expectation of their prey. Every village has a place set 
apart for this purpose. There are only two exceptions to it. The 
Lamas are burnt with sandal-wood, and such as die of the smallpox 
are buried, to smother the infection; so that three of the five kinds 
of funerals (and I know no more) which the inhabitants of this 
world use are known to the people of Tibet. 

As we advanced a little fartW, we came in sight of the castle 
of Pari-jong, which cuts a good figure from without. It rises into 
several towers with the balconies, and having few windows, has 
the look of strength; it is surrounded by the town. The houses 
are’ of two low stories, flat-roofed, covered with bundles of straw, 
and so huddled together that one may chance to overlook them. 
There is httle to be said for them. The ceilings are so low, that 1 
have more than once been indebted to the thickness of my skull; 
and the beams being very short, are supported by a number of 
posts, which are httle favourable to chamber-walking. In the 
middle of the roof is a hole to let out the smoke, which, however, 
departs not without making the whole room as black as a chimney. 
This opening serves also to let in the light; the doors are full of 
holes and crevices, through which the women and children keep 
peeping. 1 used to give them sugar-candy, and sometimes ribbons; 
but I brought all the children of the parish upon my back by it. 
The straw upon the top keeps the house warm. The same style of 
architecture prevails in the villages upon the road. It has a mean 
look after the lofty buildings in the Deb Bajah’s country; but 
ha'ving neither wood nor arches, how can they help it ? 

There is no walking out after it is dark, on account of the 
number of dogs which are then let loose; they are of the sh^herd 
breed, the same kind with those called Nepal dogs, large size, often 
shagged like a lion, and extremdy fierce.* 

The two Lhasa ofiScers who have the government of Pari-jong 
sent me some butter, tea, &o., the day after my arrival; and, letting 
me know that they expected a visit from me, I went. The inaide of 
the castle did not answer the notion I had formed of it. The stairs 
* The Tibetan mastiff, a noble animal. 
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are ladders worn to the bone, and the rooms are little better than 
garrets. The governor was dressed in a msset coloured tonic of 
coarse woollen, and a linen cloth folded and laid upon his bare head. 
The other, who I understand is a sort of judge, was clad in coarse 
black cloth. They were seated beside one another upon carpets. 
The etiquette is much the same as with the Dewans at Tassisudon. 

Four score of Deb Judhur’s people had taken refuge in this 
fort. The Deb Bajah sent to demand them, but they were not 
given up. The conversation which passed on that occasion was, I 
am told, as full of the principles of government and the law of 
nations, as if it had been conducted by Grotius and Puffendorf. 

Pari-jong stands in a confined plain, entirely surrounded by 
hills and mountains, except to the north-east, which allows that 
ruffian wind free entrance. It is on every account abundantly 
bleak, and bare and uncomfortable. 

My friend Paima was considered here as a great man, and all 
Teshu Lama’s vassals endeavoured by their presents and attention 
to secure his interest at court. His levies were crowded with 
suitors; and the night before our departure he invited all his 
friends, and gave them a grand entertainment. I knew nothing 
of this, and sent for him to play a game at chess. My servant 
found him dressed out in the governor’s khilat, seated under a 
piece of green silk for a canopy, surrounded by all the peasants and 
peasants’ wives, singing, dancing, and drinking, and as great as a 
prince. 

It was, therefore, the morning of October 27, 1774, before we 
set out. Our party was now considerably increased by the accession 
of Paima and six other of Teshu Lama’s servants. Everybody was 
mounted on horseback; the horses being all geldings, low sized, 
and quiet, hardy, ill-dressed, unshod. Having got clear of all the 
dogs and of all the beggars at Pari-jong, we journeyed slowly over 
the plain. 

One of Paima’s servants carried a branch of a tree with a white 
tiMwllfArfibifif tied to it. Imagining it to be a mark of respect to me 
and my embassy, I set myself upright in my saddle; but I was 
soon undeceived, for after stopping at a tent to drink tea with the 
abbot of a monastery in the neighlx>urhood of Pari-jong, subject to 
Teshu TATUtt, we rode over the plain till we came to a heap of stones 
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oppoBite to a high rock covered with snow. Here we halted, and 
the Bervants gathering together a parcel of dried cow-dnng, one of 
them struck fire with his tinder-box, and lighted it. We sat down 
about it, and the day being cold, I found it very comfortable. 
When the fire was well kindled, Paima took out a book of prayers; 
one brought a copper cup, another filled it with a kind of fermented 
liquor out of a new-killed sheep’s paunch, mixing in some rice and 
flour, and after throwing some dried herbs and flour into the 
flame, they began their rites. Paima acted as chaplain. He 
chanted the prayers in a loud voice, the others accompanying him, 
and every now and then the little cup was emptied towards the 
rock. About eight or ten of these libations being poured'forth, 
the ceremony was finished by placing upon the heap of stones the 
little ensign, which my fond imagination had before ofifeted up to 
my own vanity. The mountain to which this sacrifice was made 
is named Chumalhari.* It stands between Tibet and Bhutan, 
and is generally white with snow. It rises almost perpendicular 
like a wall, and is attended with a string of smaller rocks, which 
obtain the name of Chumalhari’s sons and daughters. 

As the water of the Ganges, or of some refreshing brook, is 
considered holy among the sun-scorched Hindus, so rocks and 
mountains are the objects of veneration among the Lama’s votari^s. 
They erect written standards upon the tops of them, they cover 
the sides of them with prayers formed of pebbles, in characters so 
large “ that those that run may read,” and like the Jews of old, 
when they wont a whoring after strange gods of the heathen, they 
get themselves up into high places. 

The plain over which we had to ride is covered with gravelly 
sand. It produced nothing but some tufts of withered grass, which 
afiToided a scanty subsistence to the herds of cattle. The sides of 
the hills to the westward are perfectly bare; they appear like rocks 
over which the sand and stones had been heaped, leaving here and 

> Turner has Chumularee, p. 203. Oenerars Bhutan Map of 1865, it is 
This lofty peak is 23,944 feet above the spelt ChuinalaRhi. Ghumalha-ri means 
sea. Chumalhari, with many other holy mountain of Ohuma; and Ghuma 
Himalayan peaks, was included in the may be Chu (water), ma (mother), 
tiiangulation of the Xorth-East Hima- ” Holy Mountain of tlie Mother of 
layan series, winch was completed, AVatem.’^ (Bee note at p. 166 of 
under the superintendence of Sir Andrew ‘ Hooker’s Himalayan Journal,’ vol. ii.) 
Waugh, in 1850. On the Siu*veyor- 
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there the sharp points jutting out; beyond these you see the high 
mountains in the Demo Jong^ country, among which, I imagine, is 
the snowy hill seen from Dinajpur ^ and dther plains in Bengal. For 
several days the country bore the same bleak and barren aspect, 
answaing to Churchill’s^ description: 

“ Far as the eye can reach no tree is seen, 

Earth clad in russet scorns the lively green.” 

The plain cause of this poverty of soil is that God Almighty has so 
ordered it ; but a much more ingenious reason may be drawn from 
the following circumstances. 

The coldness of the climate renders fuel a very essential article, 
and as no wood is to be had, the Tibetans are obliged to use cow- 
dung, which is carefully gathered from the fields. This is built up 
in a circular form, or put into a pot with a hole in the bottom. 
It makes a cheerfnl and ardent &e when well kindled, and the 
people are abundantly skilful in the art of managing it, which my 
own ill success has often shown me to be a very difficult science. 

We arrived at Tunno,* our next stage, about three o’clock 
Some of my servants who walked were so tired that they were 
brought home on peasants’ backs, as I had not been able to find horses 
for them all. I next day got cow-tailed bullocks, but the Hindus 
would not ride on them, because if any accident should happen to 
the beast while they were on him, they would be obliged, they said, 
according to the tenets of the Shaster, to beg their bread during 
twelve years, as an expiation for the crime. Memo .—Inconvenient 
carrying Hindu servants into foreign parts. 

Our road next day (October 28) led us along the banks of 
the lake called Sham-chu Pelling.^ It is fed by a large mineral 

> Demo-jong (or Dunoo-jung) ia the at Westminster. The poets Oowper, 
Tibetan name for Bikkim. (See Gtttzlaff, Cumberland, Churchill, Colman, and 
* China Opened,’ i. p.- 273.) Hence Thornton, Lord Shelburne (Prime 
Deunjong Main fur Sikkimitee. But Minister), Warren Hastings, and Elijah 
their own proper name is Bong. The ImjHiy, were all at Westminster to- 
Qorkhaa, and we after them, call them gether. Churchill died in 1764, at the 
Lepohas. early age of thirty-three. See also 

* This will be the peak of Eangohan note at p. 95. 
jeunga (Kang chan, abounding in * Turner has Teuna, 14 miles firom 
snow), 28,156 feet above the sea. Phari, p. 207. 

•Charles Churchill, the poet and » Bamtchien of Turner, p. 211. Chu 
satisist, was an old schoolfellow of means a lake. 

Warren Hastings, Mr. Bogie’s patron, 
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stream, which issues out of the side of a mountain, and extends 
about eighteen miles from the north to south. It was half firozen 
over, and well stocked with wild ducks and geese. We also met 
with some hares, and a flock of antelopes,* besides a herd of wild 
animals called kyangs,^ resembling an ass, and which I shall after¬ 
wards have occasion to describe more particularly. 

We should have had excellent sport, but for my friend Paima s 
scruples. He strongly opposed our shooting, insisting that it was a 
great crime, would give much scandal to the inhabitants, and was 
particularly unlawful within the liberties of Chumalhari. We 
bad many long debates upon the subject, which were supported on 
his side by plain common-sense reasons drawn from his religion 
and customs; on mine, by those flne-spun European arguments, 
which serve rather to perplex than convince. 1 gained nothing 
by them, and at length we compromised the matter. 1 engaged 
not to shoot till we were fiiirly out of sight of the holy mountain, 
and Paima agreed to suspend the authority of the game laws, in 
solitary and sequestered places.^ 

The religion of the Lamas is somehow connected with that of 
the Hindus, though 1 will not pretend to say how. Many of their 
deities are the same; the Shaster is translated into their limguage, 
and they hold in veneration the holy places of Hindustan. In short, 
if the religion of Tibet is not the oflspring of the Gentoos,* it is at 
least influenced by them. The humane maxims of the Hindu faith 
are taught in Tibet. To deprive any living creature of life is 
regarded as a crime, and one of the vows taken by the clergy is to 
that effect. But mankind in every part of the world too easily 
accommodate their consciences to their passions, and the Tibetans 
find no difficulty in yielding obedience to this doctrine. They 
employ a low and wicked class of people to kill their cattle, and 
thus evade the commandment. The severe prohibition of the 
Hindus in regard to eating beef is likewise easily got over. The 

' Probably the Chini, or Antelope rirerB, and we ba<] good shooting when 
Hodgsoni of Abel. Hue calls it the we were away from any house. I killed 
unioom of Scripture. three wild geese at one shot. Bht I 

* Equus Kyang, the wild was afraid of giving otfenoe, and, so 

ass of Tibet. gave it up.*' (See paper on the migra- 

^ In a letter to his family, Mr. Bogle lion of the wading and swimming birds 
says: “There were plenty of wild in ‘B. A.S. Journal.*) 
ducks and geese in the lakes and ^ See note at p. 88. 
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COWS of Tibet are mostly of the bnsby-tailed kind, and having 
therefore set th^ down as animals of a species different from the 
cow of the Shaster, they “ eat, asking nd questions for conscience’ 
sake.” The general principle by which they determine the degree 
of culpability in depriving an animal of life is very ingenious. Accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of transmigration, there is a perpetual fluctuation 
of life among the diflerent animals of this world, and the spirit which 
now animates a man may pass after his death into a fly or an elephant. 
They reckon, therefore, the life of every creature upon an equal 
footing, and to take it away is considered as a greater or smaller 
Clime, in proportion to the benefit which thereby accrues to man¬ 
kind. According to this doctrine, “ the ox who clothes the ground 
in all the pomp of harvest, the sheep who lends them his own coat, 
and yields them milk in luscious streams,” are slaughtered without 
mercy; while the partridge and wild duck enjoy the protection of 
government, and the trout lives secure and unmolested to a goodly 
old age. The musk goat ^ is condemned, on account of its perfume. 
The deer ^ and the hare^ are tried on a double charge, and suffer for 
their skin as well as their flesh. But 1 am following out disquisi¬ 
tions foreign from my journey. 

A stream of water falls from the Sham-chu into tne Galo-chu 
Lake, which extends about ten miles east and west. A large village, 
named Oaloashur,^ stands upon the bank of it, and another stream 
runs from it northwards. We kept close to this stream for several 
days: it falls into the Tsanpu Shigatz4,‘‘ turning many mills on its 
way. These are constructed on the simplest plan: a duct is cut in the 
some manner as in Europe; but the wheel, instead of being perpen¬ 
dicular, is horizontal, and turns the upper millstone, which is fixed 
to its axle, without any other machinery. There are also several 
bridges on this river, but very different from the wooden ones we 
met with among the mountains. They are walls, with breaks or 
openings to let the water through, which are covered with planks 
or large flags. In the Deb Bajah’s country they choose the narrowest 


' The miuk goat is Mosohus Mosdfer 
Auct 

* The Shou of the Bhutanese. Cervus 
AffiniB Hodtj. 

* Lepus OiitBtoluB Ilodg. 

* Cato of Boglo is probably the Chalw 


of Turner, a village placed on his map 
between the two lakes. Galo-chu is the 
lake of Oalo. 

« That is the Tsanpu, or great river, 
which flows past Shigatze. 
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part of xirer to throw over a bridge: here th^ talce the 
broadest. 

Oar route continued almost due north through valleys little 
cultivated and bounded by bleak and barren hills, between whose 
openings we saw distant mountains covered with snow. Here and 
there we saw a few houses, with some spots of rushy ground, or of 
brown pasture, but not a tree or a plant was to be seen, and the 
number of ruinous houses and deserted villages rendered the prospect 
more uncomfortable. At Eanmur^ a few willows were planted 
round the village. We were lodged in the temple at the top of the 
house, which is generally the best apartment. Towards evening we 
had a visit-from a priest who resides at Giansu, on the part of 
Teshu Lama, and began an acquaintance which we had afterwards 
abundance of opportunity to improve. He was dressed in a lay 
habit, consisting of a red broadcloth tunic, with a cap turned up 
with furs. He sat about an hour with ns, and applied to Mr. 
Hamilton about medicines. 

This village is subject to Lhasa. The house in which we 
lodged had lately changed its inhabitants. Of fifteen persons who 
formerly lived in it every one had died last year of the small* 
pox. 

As we generally set out by sunrise, we arrived early at our 
stages. Dudukpai, the next village, which belongs to Teshu Lama, 
had also a good many willows about it. The people were all busy 
building and stacking their straw, and were singing at their work. 
Our landlords’ family seemed to be one of the happiest in Tibet. 
The house belongs to two brothers, who are married to a very 
handsome wife,^ and have three of the prettiest children I ever 
saw. They all came to drink tea and eat sugar-candy. After night 
came on, the whole &mily assembled in a room to dance to their own 
singing, and spent two hours in this maimer with abundance of 
mirth and glee. 1 would stop to describe, but I shall have an op* 
portunity aiterwards, and am now going to discuss a philosophical 
and much more important subject. 

‘ Qangamaax of Turner, p. 219. than one is seldom at home. The 

^ Polyandry is common in Tibet. effect of the huge number of persons 

(See Turner, p. d49.) See Warren bound to celibacy and the poverty of 

Hastings* remarks, at p. 12. Several the land, rather complicate than explain 

brothers marry one woman, but more this custom. (See pp. 37 and 57.) 
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The inhabitants of Tibet seem to be of a distinct race from those 
in the Beb Bajab’s oonntry. It stmok me on my airival at Pari- 
jong, and every day's jonrney has served to confirm it. The latter 
vrere the most robust and well*built race 1 ever saw. 1 cannot say 
so much for the former. Their strength, too, is in the same pro¬ 
portion ; any burden with which the one will dimb the steepest 
mountains, must be diminished fiilly a third to be carried by the 
other on level ground. One might seek for the cause of tliis in 
the difference of soil and climate. I will endeavour to account 
lor it on another principle, because it may throw some light on the 
way of life among each people. 

Labour certainly renders a man strong: eederu parents, a Uadc- 
smith or a carpenter will be stronger th a n a tailor or a barber. 
1 have already mentioned the toilsome life of the Deb Bajah’s sub¬ 
jects. The nature of this country exposes its inhabitants to no such 
hardships. The hills, although in many places abundantly steep 
and high, are so bare and sterile that they are left in a state 
of nature. The valleys only are cultivated, and the roads lead 
through them, which cuts off all climbing of mountains. Goods 
are chiefly carried on bullocks and asses; the com is trod out by 
cattle, and ground by watm-mUls, and the country producing no 
forests, the inhabitants are freed from the hard labour of hewing 
down trees, and transporting them from the tops of mountains. 

But however this easy life may contribute to render the men 
less robust, it has evidently a very favourable effect upon the women, 
who are certainly more delicate and joyous than their neighbours; 
and this freedom from intense labour gives likewise to the whole 
body of the people more time for gossiping and other sociable 
amusements, which soften the heart and cheer the temper. This 
also, togelher with other causes which it is needless to mention, 
renders the Tibetans much better bred and more affable than their 
southern neighbours, and the women are treated with greater 
attention. In the Deb Bajah’s country, whatever a countryman 
saves from his labour is laid out in adorning his sword with silver 
filigree work, or baying a square box which contains a little gilt 
image, and is buckled to his back. Here it is bestowed on pnrdbasing 
coral and amber beads, to adorn the head of his wife. The head¬ 
dress of the women is extrmnely neat and beomning. I have 
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elsewhere described it. But the dirtiness of their hands and &ce8 
(many of which deserve a better fate) is a point which, as I cannot 
attempt to excuse, my partiality to the Tibetans will not allow me 
to enlarge, upon. 

I must except, however, our landlady, who kept herself and her 
&mily as neat as a Dutch woman, and, saving her black eyes, she 
had something the look of one. 

The first part of our ride next day, the 2nd of November, was 
through the same bleak country we had hitherto met with; but the 
valley in which Giansu* stands is extensive, well cultivated, and 
full of whitened villages. The hiUs on each side draw close towards 
the north; between them rises a high and almost perpendicular 
rock, upon the top of which stands Giansu Oastle. It is formed 
of many walls and turrets. The tower is built at the foot of the 
rock on the east side; on the west, it is vradtied by the river, 
beyond which a monastery and village are built on the declivity of 
a mountain. Altogether it makes a fine prospect. 

Towards evening we arrived at our quarters, about three miles 
short of Giansu.^ They belong to the priest who paid us a visit 
on the road. The house is surrounded with willows and other trees. 
It has a number of small windows, and the roof is adorned with 
little ensigns and written banners. We were lodged in the temple, 
which was full of painted chests, matchlocks, bows, cushions, and 
other lumber. One corner was hung with mythological paintings, 
and below a parcel of little gilt cross-legged images, with a lamp 
burning before them, from which, as all the family are gone to bed, 
I have taken the liberty to steal some oil in order to finish this 
account, hoping that it will not be imputed to me as a sacrilege. 

This evening the Gosain, who was down in Calcutta, arrived 
with three of the Lama’s servants. Our host arrived in the morn¬ 
ing. He had applied to Mr. Hamilton aboi't an inveterate com¬ 
plaint, and i tarried a day on purpose. He is an elderly man, of 
gentle and modest manners. He sat with me most of the afternoon, 
and I am sure I drank above twenty cups of tea. As I had 
waited upon the Lhasa ofBcers at Pari-jong, I offered a visit to those 

» Jhansu-jean;; of Turner. Giangze * Tlie same place that Turner 
of the Pundit uf 1865; 12 895 feet stopped ut| whicli he caIIs Tehukku, 
aliovo the aca. KiaprotJi liaa Giuldze p. 225. 
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at GKamni, bat it was declined on the pretence of one of them being 
absent. 

On onr journey next day we passed through the town of 
Gainsu, and under the castle. The streets are narrow, and the 
houses as I hare before described them. Crowds of people assem¬ 
bled to look at ua These exhibitions were very irksome at first, 
but 1 have grown to be accustomed to them. I have remarked 
that we are much more stared at and run after in towns than in 
villages, and in villages than in solitary houses. Curiosity, perhaps, 
although natural to mankind, and however the seeds of it may be 
implanted in them, requires, like music, to be cultivated. It gathers 
strength from being exercised; it languishes and lies asleep when 
there are no objects to engage its attention. 

We met vrith no more ruinous houses. The villages came now 
to be more numerous ,* and the low lands in the vall^s, though 
light and sandy, were covered with barley stubble. We arrived 
at onr stage in good time ; and having nothing else to fill up my 
paper with, will beg leave to give a description of a Tibetan chum. 
I have often admired the construction of the Bengal ones. I think 
in this country, however, they have improved on them. The 
barrel which contains the milk is put on the ground; the strap has 
two cross boards at bottom. It is put into the barrel, and the lid, 
with a hole for it to pass through, is fastened on; a thong of 
leather is then put twice round the staff, and the ends being 
brought over a small roUer (which is supported horizontally by, and 
turns roimd between, two posts) are tied to two foot-boards, one end 
of them raised about six or eight inches from the ground, ihe other 
resting upon it. On this a man stands, and moving his feet alters 
nately up and down, twists about the staff in the chum with great 
velocity and much satiS&ction. If I could draw I would give a 
plan of it, but I cannot. 

I met here also with a machine for cutting straw for cattle, but it 
is not worthy of description. As I remember what a great discovery 
the cutting of straw was considered in England, I mention it only 
to show t^t nations underv^ned by Europeans can, without the 
assistance of Boyal Sodefies, find out the useful arts of life, and fin* 
the rest, whether they be of advantage to mankind or otherwise is a 
question above my reach. 
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We proceeded next monung, November 5, along the banks of 
the river, now considerably increased. We saw a good many 
villages at a distance, and at length came in sight of Painam,* a 
castle built on a rook. The situation is a good deal similar to that 
of Giansn, but I think finer; the towers are more regular. Under 
the rock there is only a village. Deb Judbur passed the night in 
our neighbourhood, on his way to Giansn, where he was afterwards 
confined. 

The valley to the north of Paindm was by far the most populous 
I had yet seen. The villages stand very thick. A small town called 
Ghattong is built on the side of one of the hills, and the houses 
being all whitened make a good appearance. We had hitherto 
kept in the road towards Shigatze,^ but we now turned to the east, 
and took that of Ohamnamring, in the neighbourhood of which 
Teshu Lama has for some years resided, on account of the small¬ 
pox which lately raged in Tibet. After passing the valley we had 
to ascend some hills by a difficult and stony path, then to descend, 
and then ascend again, after which we had a view of the Tsanpu, 
running eastwards. When we had got half-way down the hill we 
stopped at a angle house, where we took up our quarters for the 
night. 

On our way over these hills we met with a flock of sheep, which 
had come from the Do(^ country (Tnshkhind)^ with a cargo of salt, 
and were thmi returning from Giansu, loaded with barley and wheat. 
They were of a large breed, with horns extended horizontally. There 
were about twelve hundred of them, and each sheep carried two 
bags of gram, which might be about twenty or twenty-five pounds. 
They were very obedient to their drivers’ whistles, and if any of 


* Painom of Tomer, p. 229; or Pena 
Jong of the Pandit of 1865. Klaproth 
has Banam zonng, or the **town of 
cowfl.” The river is called Penanang, 
or Painom. 

* Here the routes of Bogle and 
Tomer diverged. Bogle crossed the 
Tsanpu, while Tomer took the direct 
road to Teshu Lunbo. 

* The Do»pa in simply the “salt 
country.” Thus, (dos) being Turki for 
salt, and (jmx) country. 

Tushkhind has the same sound as 


Taishkhan valley mentioned in WooiVs 
* Oxus ’(Yule’s ed., p.l61),in Badakshan; 
the stream flowing through it being an 
effluent of the Kokoha. The Taioan 
of ‘ Maroo Polo,’ between Kunduz and 
Badakshan, is described as being near 
the mountains of salt. (See Colonel 
Yule’s note in his edition of ‘Marco 
Polo,’ i. p. 146.) In his Report on the 
trade of Nepal, Mr. Hodgson says that 
all Nepal is supplied with rock«&a1t by 
way of Tibet. 
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them happened to get out of the road were easily brotight back by 
the shepherds' dogs. 

There are a great many mshy fields in the neighbourhood of 
the place where we stopped. Mr. Hamilton had good shots at 
four hares, but his fowling-piece was bent and he missed them. 

On the 7th of November, after descending an easy hill, we 
arrived on the banks of the Tsanpu. It is here about the breadth 
of the Thames at Putney. The channel is not fordable. Having 
drank some of its water, washed my hands and face, and thrown 
a rupee into it, we embarked in the ferry-boat, of which there are 
several in this place. They are in the shape of an oblong square, 
about twenty-five feet long and broad. The bottom is a float of 
thick planks, closed in by perpendicular walls to the height of 
about four feet, with an' opening on each side, cut down to about 
two feet, which serves for the entrance. The whole is bound 
together with bars of iron, and painted white. At each end of 
the boat is a white ensign about a foot square. This large hulk 
is moved by an oar on each side, which are pulled by two men, 
pushed by another standing opposite to them, and drawn by a 
woman, who holds a rope fastened to the end of the oar which is 
in the water. It is managed at the stem by one man with a large 
headed oar. In our boat there were twenty-three persons, seven 
horses, one cow-tailed bullock, and fourteen asses, besides baggage. 
As the river is for from being rapid, we crossed it without losing 
much ground. Large herds of bullocks and flocks of sheep were 
waiting on each side for a passage. Hiere is another kind of boat 
used in the summer time for transporting goods. It is made of 
hides, about eight feet long, four broad, and two deep, the ribs of 
willow poles. There were none afloat, but we saw many of them 
upon the bank keel up, and one end being raised a little they thus 
serve for a habitation. 

After crossing the river, we rode northwards over a large sandy 
bank, which is overflowed in the rainy season, and entered a valley 
which opens upon the Tsanpu. We had fine sandy roads here, 
and I ran some races with Purungir. The Tibet ponies are much 
swifter and better blood than I expected. We took up our quarters 
at a monastery in a small village. The abbot was a short, sickly- 
l ook iu g man, but courteous and hospitable. His dinner was just 
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ready, aiKd he sent ns a conple of joints of most excellent 
mntton. 

In the afienxoon we walked ont, and sat down on the banks of 
the rivulet which runs through the valley, and while we were 
looking at some dromedaries, a gylong^ or priest came up to us, and 
sat down beside us. The few words of the language which I was 
master of were little able to support a varied and entertaining 
conversation. I understood, however, the priest’s caution against 
sitting on the ground and in the sun. He was dressed in the 
habit peculiar to his order, which I have already described; but it 
had seen many years’ service, and was now threadbare. He had 
thrown off his hose to wade the river, when our snuff-box attracted 
his notice. Upon this, he loosened a wallet which hung at his back, 
and after turning over some books of prayers, a yellow cloth coat 
lined with lambskin, a small parcel of tobacco, and another of tea, 
he came to a bundle of incense papers, and having presented four of 
them to Mr. Hamilton, claimed some snuff in return. This exchange 
being made, and having taken leave by a salutation of thumbs, which 
is the sign of the superlative degree of comparison, he laid his bundle 
and hose upon his back, and, wading the river, continued his journey. 

The lower gylongs here are not so well off as in the Deb 
Bajah’s country; they are a much more numerous body, and the 
lamas having engrossed all authority into their ovm hands, the 
priests, particularly the inferior ones, are without the political con¬ 
sequence enjoyed by the clergy in the neighbouring kingdom. 

We set out early in the morning, and travelled northwards 
along the banks of the rivulet.* We passed opposite to Teshu-tzay, 
where the Lama received his birth, and at length came in sight of 
Chamnamring,* a castle belonging to Lhasa, situated upon the top 


' Gjlong. a monk, or ordained priest. 
Schlagintweit spells it Gelong; or. 
exactly transliterated, dGe-«long. It is 
equivalent to the Hindustani Bhikshu, 
a mendicant. 

^ The young Tibetan explorer, sent 
by Colonel Montgomerie, in 1871, from 
Knmaon, crossed the Tsanpu (Sangpo) 
at about the same place, and ascended 
the same valley as that traversed by 
Mr. Bogle, along the banks of a river, 
tributary to the Tsanpu, which he calls 
the Shiang-chu. He mentions villages 


in this valley called Cbua, Dongdot-lo, 
and Chom. At the latter place there 
is a nunnery. 

* Namling of the explorer of 1871, 
on the banks of the Shiang-chu. He 
describes it as a large monastery on a 
high hill. The name is from Nam (sky) 
and ling (garden), the monastery being 
on a lofty eminence, with gardens at 
its base. Klaproth has Dziang amring 
dzmng, which he interprets as “ The 
town to the north of the mountains of 
Amring.’’ 
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of a hill, with a small town undet it, built in the form of a square, 
and endosed within walls. Having forded the river, we entered a 
little cross valley, where we stopped to drink tea at some tents pre¬ 
pared for us, and having received white handkerchiefs from a 
Gosain sent with inquiries by Teshu Lama, we proceeded to 
Desheripgay, a small palace in which the Lama resided. 


Q 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT DESHERIPGAY. 

Ow the 8th of November, 1774, we rode up to the gate of the 
palace, and walking into the court, went up the ladders to our 
apartments. 

Desheripgay^ is situated in a narrow valley, and at the foot of an 
abrupt and rocky hill. The palace is small; it is only two stories 
high, and is surrounded on three sides by rows of small apartments 
with a wooden gallery running round them, which altogether form 
a small court, flagged with stone. All the stairs are broad ladders. 
The roo& are adorned with copper-gilt ornaments ; and on the front 
of the house there are three round brass plates, emblems of Om, 
Han, Hoong.’ The Lama’s apartment is at the top; it is small, 
and hung round with different coloured silks, views of Potalla,^ 
Teshu Lumbo, &c. About two miles from Pesberipgay is the 
castle of Ghamnamring. 

Immediately after our arrival, the Lama sent us a pot of ready¬ 
made tea, boiled rice, four or five sacks of flour and of rice, three or 
four dried sheep’s carcasses, and some whisky. I had also compli¬ 
ments of tea from several of his officers, and many visitors whom 
curiosity brought to see me. 

My room was small, but neatly famished; it was immediately 
above the church, and I was entertained with the never-ceasing 
noise of cymballines and timbaUums” from Tnoming to night. 
But as soon as it grows dark everything is still as death, and the 
gates are shut about an hour after sunset. The night of my arrival 
they were kept open on account of my supper, as my servants were 

■ Tbia pUoe ia not mentioned by the (mind); J^ama (matter); Sangha (the 
explorer of 1871. union of both in the aenaiUe world). 

* Thia ia the inTooation of the triad, * The monaatery near v the 
common to Brahmaaiam and Buddhiam. reaidenee of the Dalai Tjiw m* 

But with the latter it refera to SuAlfut 
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lodged without; hut I took care there should be no occasion for 
this afterwards. 

A number of Eampas,^ who are hatiTee of a country about a 
month’s journey to the north-east of Lhasa, came to pay their 
devotions to the Lama. They were dad in yellow cloth gowns, 
and their heads shaven. On these occasions nobody goes empty- 
handed. Some of them carried bundles of tea, some parcels of gold 
dust, others china, and silver talents. They are a hard-featured race, 
and I cannot help &ncying they have some of the Malay features. 

In the afternoon, I had my first audience of the Lama. I have 
elsewhere put down the conversation that passed, and will here only 
mention the ceremonies. 

The Lama was upon his throne, formed of wood, carved and 
gilt, with some cushions above it, upon which he sat cross-legged. 
He was dressed in a mitre-shaped cap of yellow broadcloth, with 
long bars lined with red satin; a yellow cloth jacket without 
sleeves, and a satin mantle of the same colour thrown over his 
shoulders. On one side of him stood his physician with a bundle 
of perfumed sandal-wood rods burning in his hand ; on the other 
sto^ his Sopon Chuniho^ or cup-bearer. I laid the Governor’s 
presents before him, delivering the letter and pearl necklace into 
his own hands, together with a white Felong ^ handkerchief on my 
own part, according to the custom of the country. He received 
me in the most engaging manner. 1 was seated on a high stool 
covered with a carpet. Plates of boiled mutton, boiled rice, dried 
fruits, sweetmeats, sugar, bundles of tea, sheep’s carcasses dried, Ac., 
were set before me and my companion, Mr. Hamilton. The T-iatna 
drank two or three dishes of tea along with us, but without saying 
any grace; asked os once or twice to eat, and threw white Pelong 
handkerchie& over our necks at retiring. After two or three visits, 
the Lama used (except on holidays) to receive me without any 

' Kam is the eastern division of second rank in the court of the Teshu 
Tibet, bordering on the Bzeohnen pro- Lams, was by birth a Mancliu Tatar, 
vinoe of China. But the people re- and acquired the oomplete oonddenoe 
ferred to were probably of Sokyeul or of his master. Turner speaks very 
Bifan, for whom see H^gson ‘ On the highly of liim, p. 246. At the time of 
Tribes of North Tibet,’ pp. 65, 82. Bogie’s visit he was not more than 

* Turner has Sopoon Ghoomboo, p. twenty-two years of age. 

232. He held, according to Turner, the ’ See note at p. 16. 

a 2 
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ceremony, his head uncovered, dressed only in the large red petti¬ 
coat which is worn by all the gylongs, red Bulgar hide boots, a 
yellow cloth vest, with his arms bare, and a piece of coarse yellow 
cloth thrown across his shoulders. He sat sometimes in a chair, 
sometimes on a bench covered with tiger skins, and nobody but the 
Sopon Ohumho present. Sometimes he would walk with me about 
the room, explain to me the pictures, make remarks upon the 
colour of my eyes, &c. For, although venerated as God’s vice¬ 
gerent through all the eastern countries of Asia, endowed with a 
portion of omniscience, and with many other divine attnbutes, ho 
throws aside, in conversation, all the awful part of his character, 
accommodates himself to the weakness of mortals, endeavours to 
make himself loved rather than feared, and behaves with the 
greatest affability to everybody, particularly to strangers. 

Teshu Lama is about forty years of age, of low stature, and 
though not corpulent, rather inclining to l)e fat. Ehs complexion 
is fairer than that of most of the Tibetans, and his arms are as 
white as those of a European; his hair, which is jet black, is cut 
very short; his beard and whiskers never above a month long; his 
eyes are small and black. The expression of his countenance is 
smiling and good-humoured. His &tber was a Tibetan; his 
mother a near relation of the Bajahs of Ladak. From her he 
learned the Hindustani language, of which he has a moderate 
knowledge, and is fond of speaking it. His disposition is open, 
candid, and generous. He is extremely merry and entertaining in 
conversation, and tells a pleasant story with a great deal of humour 
and action. I endeavoured to find out, in bis character, those 
defects which are insc^parable from humanity, but he is so uni¬ 
versally beloved that I had no success, and not a man could find in 
his heart to speak ill of him.* 

Being the first European they had ever seen, I had crowds of 
Tibetans coming to look at me, as people go to look at the lions 
in the Tower. My room was always full of them lErom morning 

' Turner also tells us of the yenera- deriyed a like impression of the Dalai 
tion in which the memory of the Teshu Lama, from whom he obtained the 
Lama was held in his time (1783), and perfect copy of the Tibetan oyclopiedia, 
quotes the aboye sentence from Mr. now deported in the India Office, and 
Bogle’s Journal, p. 888. Through also the relics of the old Christian esta- 
correspondence with him Mr. Hodgson blishments in Central Asia. 
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till night. The Lama, a&aid that I might be incommoded, sent me 
word, if I chose, not to admit them; but when I could gratify the 
curiosity of others at sO' easy a rate, why should I have refused it ? 
I always received them, sometimes exchanging a pinch of snuff, at 
others pickiDg up a word or two of the language. 

On the 12th of November a vast crowd of people came to 
pay their respects, and to be blessed by the Lama. He was seated 
under a canopy in the court of the palace. They were all ranged 
in a circle. First came the lay folks. Every one, according to 
his circumstances, brought some offering. One gave a horse, 
another a cow; some gave dried sheep’s carcasses, sacks of 
flour, pieces of doth, &c.; and those who had nothing else pre¬ 
sented a white Pelong haudkerchief. All these offerings were 
received by the Lama’s servants, who put a bit of silk with a 
knot upon it, tied, or supposed to be tied, with the Lama’a 
own hands, about the necks of the votaries. After this they 
advanced up to the Lama, who sat cross-legged upon a throne 
formed with seven cushions, and he touched their heads with his 
hands, or with a tassel hung from a stick, according to their rank 
and character. The ceremonial is this: upon the gylongs or lay¬ 
men of very high rank he lays his palmj the nuns {anni) and 
inferior laymen have a cloth interposed between his hand and their 
heads; and the lower class of people are touched, as they pass by, 
with the tassel which he holds in his hand. I have often admired his 
dexterity in distinguishing the different orders of people, particularly 
in knowing the young priests from the nuns, both being dressed in the 
same habit, and it sometimes happening that they were crowded and 
jumbled together. There might be about three thousand people— 
men, women, and children—at this ceremony. Such as had 
children upon their backs were particularly solicitous that the 
child’s head should also be toudied with the tassel. There were a 
good many boys, and some girls devoted to the monastic order, by 
^ving a lock of hair on the crown of the head cropped by the 
Lama with a knife.^ This knife came down from heaven in a flash 
of lightning.’ The age at which these children are thus consecrated 

' See Pmvrejya-viata, or initiatory * In other wordu, it was made from 
rites, p. 189 et teq. of Hodgson^ ^ Lan- meteoric iron, 
goage and Beligion of Nepal and Tibet.’ 
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to rdigion aad chastity is usually about seven or eight yeata After 
the Lama retired, many people stayed behind that they might kiss 
the cushions upon -which he had sat. We had two or three of these 
ezhilntions while I was at Desheripgay; but having given a 
description of one, I will forbear mentioning the rest. 

Among all offerings, dried sheep’s carcasses always form a 
principal article. They are as stiff as a poker, are set up on end, 
and make, to a stranger, a very droll appearance. I was at some 
pains to inquire about the method of preserving them, as it is a 
practice common to Tatary as well as ^bet; but I could discover 
no mystery in it. The sheep is killed, is beheaded, is skinned, is 
cleaned ; the four feet are then put together in such a manner as 
may keep the carcass most open. During a fortnight it is every 
night exposed on the top of the house, or in some other airy situa¬ 
tion, and in the heat of the day it is kept in a cool room. After it 
is fully dried it may be kept anywhere. In this way they preserve 
mutton all the year round.^ The end of autumn, when the sheep 
are &ttened with the summer’s grass, is the usual time for killing 
them; and the difficulty of supporting the flocks in the winter 
time is, I believe, the reason for adopting this method. In the hot 
and rainy season it is necessary to use a small quantity of salt; but 
few caroafees are then dried. I found the dried mutton generally 
more tender than that fresh killed, but not so juicy and high 
flavoured. The Tibetans often eat it raw, and I once followed their 
example; it had much the taste of dried fish. The faciUty with 
which meat is preserved from pntrefitction in this country may be 
owing partly to the coldness of the chmate, partly to the uncommon 
dryness of a gravelly and sandy soil, and partly to the scarcity of 
flies and other maggot-breeding insects. 

Mirza Setter, the Kashmiri who accompanied me, was lodged 
outside the palace. A fakir had arrived from Lhasa, and having 
brought bint tidings of his brother, the Eiashmiti could not do less 
than give him a share of his quarters. This morning (November 
19), before I got up, Mirza came into my room, and fell a dip¬ 
ping and dancing in a manner very unbecoming his years and 
gravity. He then lay down and rolled himself on the floor, and 
at length, fEdling upon me, overwhelmed me with embraces. I 
* Like tho charf/ni of South America, the “jerked ** beef of the buccatieera. 
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concluded him mad, and atopirting up, called for mj servants to 
carry him downsturs. His solidtude to get rid of an intermittent 
fever had, it seems, induced him to take a nostrum from his guest, 
which had operated in this extraordinary way. However, what by 
means of a vomit, which Mr. Hamilton gave him, and what from 
some charmed water which the Lama sent him, he soon recovered. 
Bui the &kir was thrown into prison, and it cost me some entreaties 
to procure his release. 1 think he will be cautious of acting again 
in a medical capacity. 

The palace was illuminated on account of its being the Dalai 
Lama’s birthday. Lamps were placed all around the balustrades of 
the terrace. The illuminations at the houses of some nuns, who 
live at the top of the hill which hangs over the palace, had a good 
effect. We had music and kettledrums, but no fireworks. Thqr 
have them at Lhasa. 

Among the other good qualities which Teshu Lama possesses is 
that of charity, and he has plenty of opportunities of exercising it. 
The country swarms with beggars who follow this profession from 
generation to generation, and the Lama entertains besides a number 
of fakirs who resort hither from India. As he speaks their language 
tolerably well, he every day converses with them from his windows, 
and picks up by this means a knowledge of the different countries and 
governments of Hindustan. Many of them come on commercial 
schemes; but although very opulent, they continue to wear a homely 
dress, and to receive charity from the Lama. Others come on pretence 
of pilgrimages to the Lama ; their real object, however, being to 
share his bounty. He gives them a monthly allowance of tea, 
butter, and fiour, besides money, and often bestows something con¬ 
siderable upon them at their departure. The Gosains, who are 
thus supported at the Lama’s expense, may be in number about one 
hundred and fifty, besides about thirty Mussulman fakirs. For, 
although the .genius of the religion of Muhammad is hostile to that 
of the Lama, yet he is possessed of much Christian charity, and is 
free from those narrow prejudices which, next to ambition and 
avarice, have opened the most copious source of human misery. 
This charity to the pilgrims flows, I imagine, partly from the 
generosity of the Lama’s temper, partly from the desire of acquiring 
information, and satisfying his curiosity about Hindustan, the school 
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of the religion of Tibet. Bnt the fskirB, in their return to their 
own country, or in thdr rambles through other kingdoms of A^, 
naturally extol the bounty of thmr benefactor, uid thus serve to 
spread wide the hune of his character. 

The Gentoo’^ ialdrs, as &r as I can judge, are in general a very 
worthless set of people, devoid of principle, and being separated hy 
their profession from all those ties of kindred and &nuly which 
serve to bind the rest of mankind, they have no object bnt their 
own interest, and, covered with the cloak of religion, are regardless 
of their caste, of their character, and of everything else which is held 
sacred among the Hindus. Their victuals are dressed by Tibet 
servants; there is no kind of meat, beef excepted, which they do not 
eat. They drink plentifully of spirituous liquors, and although 
directly contrary to their vows and to the rules of their order, above 
one Half of them keep women. In their deportment they mix, by 
a strange combination, the most fiiwning and flattering servility 
with the most clamorous insolence. They intrude into every com¬ 
pany, give their opinion in every conversation, and convey what 
they have to say in a voice like thunder. They are universally 
disliked by the Tibetans, have no protector but the Lama, and if 
he were to die to-morrow they would next day be driven from the 
palace. It may appear strange, after giving them this character, that 
I should have bestowed a good deal of money among the fiskits. 
Bnt I will confess I did it from worldly motives, and am far from 
expectii^ that it will draw down the favour of heaven upon my 
constituents, or serve “ to cover the multitude of my sins.” 

The Lama used to send a priest to me early every morning with 
some bread and tea, or some boiled rice and chopped mutton; of 
which last, as I always like to do at Home as they do at Borne, I 
used to eat very heartily. This practice was continued till my 
departure for Bengal. 

The weather was very cold; the water in my room used to freeze 
even in the day time; and I seldom stirred out of the house, where 
nothing was to be seen but bare hills, a few leafless trees, and a bleak 
and comfortless country. Some days after my arrival the Tawmi. 
had given me a Tibetan dress, consisting of a purple satin tunic, 

^ A Hindu. A ourrupt word derived from the Porlugucse Gmtio^ a goutile or 
heiitiien. (Wilson.) 
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lined with Siberian fox akinn; a yellow satin cap, faced round with 
sable and crowned with a red silk tassel, and a pair of red silk 
Bnlgar hide boots. In this I equipped myself, glad to abandon my 
European habit, which was both uncomfortable and exposed me to 
abundance of that troublesome curiosity which the Tibetans possess 
in a degree inferior to no other people. 

The Lama now prepared to return to his palace at Teshu 
Lnmbo, which he had been obliged, about three years ago, to quit 
on account of the smallpox. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

RIDE FROM DESHERIPGAT TO TESHU LUMBO. 

At length the 7th of December, the day of our departnie from 
Desheripgay, arrived. The Lama sent to me to know whether I 
chose to accompany hirn, or to go on before, as he had heard we 
were fond of riding fast, and it might be irksome travelling in his 
slow way. This question arose, 1 believe, from the race I had run 
with Purungir upon the road.^ There was nothing ill-natured in 
it. I returned bim for answer that I wished to attend his stirrup. 

We were wakened long before day, and before sunrise the Lama 
set out on his journey. The road was covered with cloth from his 
apartments to the steps by which he was to get on horseback. He 
was dressed, as usual, in a yellow broad cloth jacket without sleeves. 
When be came to the steps he pulled off his cap, and his sopon^ put 
on bim one lined with for, together with a black silk flap with 
fringes to keep off the sun’s rays. He then got upon horseback, and 
a yellow satin cloak lined with fur was thrown over him. Two 
men held his horse’s head and two others his saddle. The Lama 
once got a &11, and is a very timorous rider. 

The sun was not yet up and the cold was excessive. I thought 
I should have lost my fingers. When we had gone about half a mile 
the people gave three hurrahs, at each of which we turned our 
horses’ heads towards the palace. Crowds of people were assembled 
to see and pay their adorations to the Lama. The horsemen, how¬ 
ever, kept them off, and they were obliged to perform their three 
prostrations at a great distance. Only such as had erected little 
altars with fires were allowed to remain, and the smoke of these, 
however disagreeable, served to render the cold less intense. In 
this way we proceeded along the western banks of the Chamnom- 
ring rivulet.® 

* See p. 79, and note at p. 1. * The river Shiang-chu, according to 

* Cup-bcaror. (See p. 83.) Colonel Montgomerie’s explorer of 1871. 
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Our line of inarch was as follows: 

A Yellow Silk Standard, bound up in two or three places with white 
liandkerchiefB, carried by a man on horseback. 

Eight Kettledrums on horseback. 

Foiu* Trumpeters on horseback. 

A Set of Bells in a frame on horseback. 

About Fifty Horsemen, some with large yellow sheepskin bonnets and red 
broadcloth coats, others with fur caps and satin gowns. 

Four Lamas, or High Priests, in yellow tunics, with brown serge thrown 
over, and yellow picked caps. 

Sopon Churabo, the Cup-bearer, or Favourite. 

The Teshd Lama. 

A Yellow Satin Umbrella, with strings of coral, carried on horsebaok. 

The Chanzo * Cusho. 

His Cup-bcarer. The Treasurer. 

Mr. Bogle. 

Mr. Hamilton. 

Cheyt Sing’s * and other Hindu vakils. 

The Pyn Cushos, nephews of the Lama. 

Aljout a Hundred Horsemen of different ranks and in various dresses. 

At sunriae wo stopped at some tents and drank tea.' That 
of the Lama was about the size of a captain’s, and sliut in with 
walls. The Clianzo Cusho's was rather less. The form of the 
tents was the same as in Europe. They were of white Assam 
canvas, with blue flowers and fringes. I was not in them, a 
separate tent being provided for me. Having halted about an 
hour, wo continued our journey in the same order as before, and 
with the same crowds of people. After passing the different cross 
valleys which open into that of Chamnamring, we entered that 
of Teshu-tzay,® and arrived at the road which leads up to a 
monastery built on the top of a hill. Everybody alighted except 
the Lama, who rode up the hill, and then walked into the house 
upon cloths which were spread for him. I was carried into a 
tent as bedbre, and besides tea bad some cold mutton, rice broth, 
and fruits. The nuns * who live here went in procession to pay 

* Turner has iJfianj(*o Cinfahoo. He * The Rajah of Benares, wi»o was 
was brother of the Te.shu Lanm, and, in afterw'urd.i deposed by Warren Hast- 
Turner’s time, after the llama's un- inga. 

timely death, regent of the country ® On the west side of the Shiaug- 
during the minority of the child Lama. chu. 

Cusho is perhaps A u.s^()( 7 , a title of rank, ^ The explorer of 1872 menUons a 
religious and civil. Chanzo, or Chan- monastery inhabited by mms in about 
joo, may be Tlutrii^o-prt^ a word meaning this position, but he ciills it Chom, 

** pure,” ** holy.” 
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tihfiir MepdotB to the IianuL Huqr of them were yotuig and well- 
lodkkg i hot th^ drees, which is the same as the gylongs, is very 
nnheoommg, sad the loss of their hair is a great want. Two of the 
Lama’s nieces are {daoed in this convent; We stayed about two 
hours, and halted again at an encampment two miles farther up the 
valley, to drink tea. About a mile farther on we arrived at Teshu- 
tzay, the Lama’s birth-place. 

I was lodged in a low room in a sorry house, at the foot of 
the mount upon whieh it stands. It was the worst quarters I had 
met with in the country. However, it was only for a day or two, so 
I did not mind. But the Lama sent a gyloiig overnight with 
some fruits, &c., and he having given a report of my accommoda¬ 
tion, the Lama sent to me next day, and I was removed into a 
good room in the castle, which looked into a small court, where the 
Oncers, &c., were to exlnbit. The lama’s nephews came and 
passed the whole day with me, and I here began an acquaintance 
and connection with them, which turned oiit the most pleasurable 
of any I made in the country. 1 had also a visit from his nieces, the 
nuns, and the Teshu-tzay Dehu, or Eilladar,' likewise paid me a 
visit, and brought me a present of- a handkerchief, two or three small 
purses of gold dust, some fruit, &c. I returned the compliment in 
the evening. 

I passed the time in looking at the dancers, or playing at chess 
with some of the Tibetana The court held about thirty dancers, 
half of them men, half of them women. The men were dressed 
in different and pirty-colonred clothes, with their large sheep’s- 
wool bonnets, a hit of coloured silk in one hand, and a leather 
machine, something in shape of, but rather less than, a fiddle at 
tiimr nde. The women had their fiuses washed, and clean clothes, 
abundance of rings upon their fingers, and of coral, amber beads, 
bngloB, die., on their heads and necks, and eadi wore a small round 
hat, covered with circles of white heads. They formed a ring, the 
men hdng altogether, the women altogether, and five men were in 
the middle of it. They danced to their own smging, moving slowly 
round in a sort of half-hop step, keeping time with their han^, while 
iihe five in the coatn twisted round and cut capers, wifb many strange 

‘ KilliMlar, the governor of a fori iu Hindustani. Debu is the oquivoleiit in 
Tibetan. * 
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and indescrildble motions. The second part of the entertaannwit 
was performed by four or five men, with winged taiabow-coloared 
caps, who jnmp^ and twisted ahont, te the lashing of (^mbala 
and the beating of tabors. Among the rest was a merry Andrew 
with a mask stuck over with cowries, and a clown with a large ethdc 
in his hand, These two were more agile than the others, and be¬ 
tween whiles carried on a dialogue, and the grimace and conversatum 
gave great entertainment to those who understood it. As I was 
not so fortunate, I was obliged, as I liave often been in mote polite 
assemblies, to seek for amnsement in the dre,=«s and physiognomies 
of the spectators. 

In this manner did I spend two days. Towards the close of the 
last the Lama seated himself under a canopy and blessed the people, 
a ceremony whiidi I have already rh .vrihed. 

The house where the Lama Wius i>oru is built on the top of a 
liigh liauk. It is very large, the windows regular, fiat-roofed, and 
of goodly apjwaranco from without; within, irregular and smoked. 
I was not in many of the rooms. Ail the adjacent villages, together 
with the valley, which is pretty exten.sive, were granted to theTe^n 
Lama by the Dalai Lama, to whom they formerly belonged. 

We got up before daybi’eak, continued our journey as soon as it 
was light; stopj^ed at the tents to drink tea; got out of the valley 
of Teshu-tztiy by tlie 8am(^ road that we had entered it, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards tlio great river. About eleven o’clock we reached 
some tents uhere refi'eshments of tea, cold mutton, da, were 
prepared for ns, and arrived towards evening at our quarters, which 
formed a little encampment. The Lama’s tent was a large Ealrauk 
one enclosed within walls, and as he sent for me soon after onr 
arrival, I had an opportunity of seeing it more narrowly. It was 
round, about sixty feet in circumference, and formed of a number 
of rods stuck into the ground, and gathered at the top into a hoop, 
which was covered with oiled paper to let in the light. On the 
outside it was covered with white cloth, except the top, over which 
some very beautiful panther skins were spread. The entrance was 
by a small door. All the inside was hung with crimson satin, and 
t he floor covered with carpet. It was very warm and oonunodiona. 
The Obatnsft Cnsho was lodged at a little distance in a small taut 
of a like constmetion, but I was not in it. 
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Mf hatitatioB would have done better for a milder dimate. 
Tbe toat had walls round it, and was of double canvas, and in Euto> 
pean form. However, I got a large fire, and covered myself well 
up at night with all my furs and sheep’s clothing. In the morning 
bdoTe we set out I looked at the thermometer, which was kept in 
a basket among linen, and found it within two degrees of the 
bottom of the scale. 

We did not stop till we arrived on the bank of the Tsanpu. 
Here we halted till our horses wore ferried over, and had the same 
rd^ednnents as usual. About two thousand people were assembled 
to see and prostrate themselves before his Holiness. The Lama 
walked upon cloths to the river side. His nephews, who had accom¬ 
panied him, here took leave. He made me go in the boat with 
him, in which were only the Chanzo and the two sopons. Tlie 
boat I have elsewhere de.scribed. The river wa.s covered with 
shoals of floating ice. On the opposite bank the Kashmiri 
merchants Mid great crowds of Tibetans waited. They made their 
obeisance at a distance. We arrived at our quarters towards 
evening. They were like the former. The Lama sent for me, and 
observing that my saddfo, however well calculated for travelling or 
hunting, was not suited to tho fashion of this country, presented 
me witii a Tibet one, which bad a very deep peak of iron, all stuffed, 
SO that it makes one look very lofty. All tho ironwork of the 
saddle and also of the bridle was gilt. He also gave me a yellow 
satin tunic, faced with black fur; for, says he, “ you are to go into 
my capital to-morrow.” These little civilities gained a high value 
from the manner in which they were done. 

We stopped about three miles from Teshu Lumbo, tbe crowds 
increasing as we advanced. The Lama had a large tent pitched' 
for him, where everyl)ody came to pay their respects and receive 
his blessing. He was dressed in his sacerdotal habit, and seated on 
his high-raised cushions. I was placed the second from the Chanzo 
Cusho, and next under the Dalai Lama’s vakil. We had some tea, 
boiled roots, and rice with sugar at the top, while numbers of people 
passed before him and received the chawa or imposition of bnni^g 
The Shigatze Eilladars ‘ cut the most remarkable figure. They were 
dressed like women, but their whiskers and overgrown nai^ 4 M»si»s left 

' See note at p. 92. 
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no zoom to mistake their sex. Their heads were hound with white 
turbans rolled into a square form; round turquoise earrings, about 
the size of a watch, hung from their 'ears, and fell upon thmr 
(^ouldeis. They wore slippers, and the rest of their dress was of 
blue satin, with their arms bare to the elbows. This habit is worn 
by all the lay officers subject to Lhasa, on holidays and grand 
occasions. We liad much singing and dancing without the Lama’s 
tent, by gylongs dressed in party-coloured habits,’ and also by the 
peasants. The (ststle of Shigatze,'’’ which stands to the eastward 
of Teshu LuiuIk), was now above us. It is Imilt on a hill with 
towers and battlements, and is subject to Lhasa. 

From the resting place till wo aiTJved at the Lama’s palace the 
road was lined on both sides witli ranks of spectators. They were 
all dressed in their holiday clothes. 'I’be peasants were singing and 
dancing. About three thousand gylongs, some with large pieces 
of chequered cloth hung upon their lireasts, otliers with their 
cymbals and tabors, were ranked next the palace. As the Lama 
passed they bent half forwards, and followed liim witli their eyes. 
But there was a look of veneration mixed with joy in their 
countenances whiidi pleasiid nn* Ixivond an) thing, and was a surer 
testimony of satisfeiction than all the guns in the 'Power, and all the 
odes of Whitehead^ coaid have given. One catches atfection by 
sympathy, and I could not help, in some measure, fticliug the same 
emotions with the Lama’s votario.s. 

The Lama rode as far as he could, and thou walked slowly 
through the purlieus of the jialaee, stopping now and then, and 
casting a chcerfnl look among his people. 

' Tills irresistibly reoalliii the doin^a i)al) anil unvaried, for the l«aureate 
of the Monk of Miarule'" of ChriBleti- known, 

cloin iu the middle a^os. Follyoliii f friend, Decorum*® 

Ur Digdrvlii, Klaj)i\)th li ts Jika- tddesl Bon, 

dze, meaning a fortress situated on a Iri every party found, and yet of 
mountain. iiono.” 

* Here* again, Mr, Bogle’s I'eaduig of William Whitehead became Poet 
Churchill crops up (see ante, p. 71). Laureate on the death of Colley Cil»ber, 
That satirist, in his * Prophecy of in 1757, and hehl tlio post until hU 
Famine/ tiius writes of Whitehe ad, the. death in 1785. Then followed Thomas 
Laureate:— Wharton, Pye, Southey, Wordsworth, 

•« Ihus spake a form, by silken smile Tennyson. 

and tone, 
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CHAPTEB X. 


TESHU LUMBO.> 

We passed by the foot of Teshn Ltuabo, vrbich is bailt on 
the lower dediyily of a steep hill. The roof of the palace, which 
is large, is all of copjier gilt. The building is of ^k*coloared 
brii^ The houses of the town rise one above another; four 
churches with gilt ornaments are mixed with them, and altogether 
it presents a princely appearance. Many of the courts are spacious, 
flagged with stone, and with galleries running round them. The 
alleys, which are likewise paved, are nanow. The palace is appro¬ 
priated to the Lama and his officers, to temples, granaries, ware¬ 
houses, &c. The rest of the town is entirely inhabited by priests, 
who are in number about four thousand.^ The views of it, which 
the Lama afterwards gave to me, will convey a better idea of it 
than any account I can write. For there is no describing a place 
so as to give others a just notion of it. 

I attended the Lama to his apartments, and as s<x>n as I retired 
I was conducted to my own. They are new, having been built 
and finished by Chanzo Cusho during the Lama's absence at 
Desheripgay. There was one room for me, and another for Mr. 
Hamilton. I do not think the apartment allotted to me inferior to 
any at Teshu Lumbo; and although I have little success at these 
sorts of descriptions, I must attempt to give some account of it. 
Yon enter by a door formed of one piece of wood, painted red ; the 


' Turner gives the latitude of Teshn 
Lumlx) at 20’ 4’ 20” N., from six meri¬ 
dian altitudes of the sun. and the longi¬ 
tude 89® r E. (p. 293.) The ‘ Pundit' 
of 1865 gives the latitude of Shigatze', 
which is a sliort distance from Teshn 
Lumbo, at 29® 16' 32” N., and the 
height above the sea at 11,832 feet. 
Sehlagintweit sitells the word Tashil- 
hilnpo, but gives the exact translitera¬ 


tion as ‘‘ 6khra shis Ihun po ” (the 
Mountain of Grace). Mr. llogle, in 
a vocabulary, gives the meaning of 
Lumho as "oountiy.*' It should be 
‘•hill,’’or “lump." 

° In the nnall valley of Nepal, Mr. 
Hodgson tells us that, some years ago, 
there were 5000 Bandyas, which term 
seems to be the equivalent of Bogle's 
priest 
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binges of iron, otumingly gilt, baying a large ring of the same 
workmanship in the middle, with a white satin handkerchief tied to 
it, so that yon may not wear off the Riding in palling the door 
after yon. The door tnrns npon two pegs ent ont of the planks, 
and reeled into two holes top and bottom. It is fastened by an 
iron latch and staple, with a lock of the oonstmction of Chinese 
onra, and about a foot long. The room is about fifty feet long and 
thirty broad, interrupted by nine square wooden pillars, painted 
red with white streaks, which make them look fiuted. There are 
two small windows with wooden shutters at the west end, but 
I never opened them, having enough light from above, for in 
the ceiling of the room there is an opening about thirty feet 
long and fifteen wide; and the south side being covered only with 
loose planks, laid slopingly over, you remove as many of them as 
you please in the day time, and shut them up again at night. They 
rest upon a Ijeam, supported by the two middlemost of the nine 
pillars, which are much longer than the others. The walls, 
which are of plaster, are painted green, broken with a few bands 
of blue and yellow. The capitals of the pillars, and the beams 
which form the four sides of the oi'ening I have mentioned, are 
curiously carved, gilt and oruameiite<l with festoons of dragons and 
flowers. The floor is of chalky clay, mixed with small pebbles, 
and formed into a smooth and very beautiful terrace, which, by the 
labours of a young gyloug, who every morning gets his feet ujK>n 
two woollen cloths, and exercises himself for three or four hours in 
skating about the room, will, iji Ihr course of fifteen or twenty 
years, acquire a polish c(pial to the . >tli<‘r floors in the palace, which 
are not inferior to the tiuost variegaled marble. Mr. Hamilton’s 
room was much smaller and warmer than mine. 

From the day of our arrival at Teshu Lumibo till the 18th 
of January, 1775, the Lama was engagetl in receiving visits and 
presents. Among the rest of his votaries were a large caravan of 
Kalmuks, who oflbrod up to his shrine talents of silver, furs, pieces 
of silk, and dromedaries. They remained about a month at Teshu 
Lumbo, and then proceeded to Lhasa, where, having spent about 
ten days, they returned to their own country, which was about 
three months’ journey to the northward. 

1 was not present on any of these ocoasions, but remained at 

H 
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home^ ^h<Kre 1 bad enough visitors of my own; for <»owds of 
gylcmgs used to come into my room to see me at all hours, or get 
upon the leads and look down upon me. Among these last came 
t^ Shigatz4 Eilladars, dressed in their feminine attire. I never 
forbade miybody; and after giving them a pinch of snnff and 
indulging them wiih a look at the chairs, &c., which always pro¬ 
duced an exclamation of “ Pah-pah-pah, tze-tze-tze! ” they used to 
retire and make way for others. This continued, more or less, all 
the time I was at Teshu Lumbo. 

The Lama went down to the large hall which adjoins my 
apartments, in order to bless the people. It is about sixty feet long 
and fifty broad; the ceiling supported by a number of high pUlars, 
and the walls adorned with mythological paintings. The Lama 
vras seated upon a lofty throne, raised with cushions, under an 
alcove at one end of the room. There was another, not so high, on 
his right hand, which belongs to Chanzo Cusho, who sat, however, 
on a low cushion at the foot of the Lama’s throne, the Sopon 
Chumbo standing beside it. Immediately without the alcove were 
placed the four inferior Lamas. I was seated upon a cushion next 
to them, and opposite to me sat a Kalmuk liama, lately arrived 
from the Khalka Lama, called by the Hindus Taranath,^ and 
close to him the Dalai Lama’s vakil. Cheyt Sing’s vakil was 
placed below me and Mr. Hamilton, towards the door, and after 
him a vakil from Kashmiri Mull, and other Hindus. I came 
in soon after the Lama was seated, and having made three profound 
bows, presented to him my handkerchief, which he always receives 
with his own hands. He spoke to me for about two minutes, 
inquiring about my health, what I thought of Teshu Lumbo, and 
how I liked my accommodation. After this crowds of people, 
gylongs, annis, Kampas, Ealmuks, governors of all the neighbour¬ 
ing castles, men, women, and children came to make their offerings 
and obeisances to the Lama, bringing purses of gold, talents 
of silver, pieces of Chinese satin, bundles of tea or of fruits, dried 
sheep’s carcasses, bags of flour or of rice, small images with a bit of 
yellow satin wrapped mantle-wise over them, b^ks of rdigion, 

' The Taraimth Lama is the third other two. The Taranalh resides north 
Pontiff of the Yellow Cap (Geluckpa of Tibet, among the Khalha tribes of 
sect); the Dalai and Teshu being tlic outer Mongolia, near Drga. 



litm^ iiuseiue, rods <»lled^^ Iwlls, aod a vuiety of ^Sbront 
ariidtes. Those of hm degree gaye oidy a -white satia handker* 
chief They went op in their turn to the Xama’s throne^ -who 
touched their heads in the manner I haye before described. 
young gylongs immediately after the imposition of hands retired; 
but I could not help observing with pleasure the attention which 
the Lama paid to some of the old gylongs, speaking to them for a 
minute or two with that afilible and engining look which -wins 
the hearts of men.” Between whiles the Lama, and everybody that 
was seated, drank a dish of tea. I had mine out of the Lama’s 
golden teapot, an honour bestowed only upon Chanzo Cusho, the 
inferior Lamas, and the vakils of the I>alsi Lama and Taranath. 
There was a company of fifteen young boys, from seven to twelve 
years old, dressed in different coloured chintzes and kincobs, -with 
white turbans, and small axes in their right hands, who at intervals 
danced before the Lama, to the music of hautboys, fiutes, kettle¬ 
drums, and bells, keeping time with their axes, -with their hoppings, 
their twirlings, and many other motions which I attempt not to 
describe. I am told it was an imitation of a Sadak * dance. Another 
part of the entertainment consisted of public disputes, which were 
conducted by two and two gylongs. Religion was the subject of 
their debates: perhaps the immortality of the soul, or the unchange¬ 
able nature of right and wrong; but my ignorance of the language 
rendered them quite unintelligible to me. They were carried on 
with much vociferation and feigned -warmth, and embellished with 
great powers of action, such .as clapping hands, shaking the head, 
&c. These gestures are no doubt very improper and ridiculous, 
because they are quite different from those nsed by European 
orators, who are the true standards of wliat is just and what is 
graceful. Dinner was afterwards brought in. Six large, low 
tables, covered with wooden painted platters, filled with Chinese 
and Kashmiri dried fruits, sugar, treacle cakes, and sweetmeats, 
piles of platted biscuits, dried sheep’s carcasses, &c., were set before 
the Tiftinn. Two tables garnished in the like manner before the 
Ghanzo Gnsho ; and some bread, pieces of dried mutton, plates of 
fouits and sweetmeats, before me and each of the other guests. 

' Turner gays tliat Sadik was n title of tlie Sopon Chnmbo. It is syDonymons 
with Zfmpi in Bhutan, and means enp-boarer (p. 240). 
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After drinking ftd&ih of ten, eaps ci mutton hashed and of founded 
rioe and nmiton boiled to a jelly were set before ns, of which I 
ate heartily. Then a joint of mutton boiled and another roasted, 
upon the same wooden plate, were served up to each. The meat 
was tough and sinewy, but the Lama presently sent me a leg of 
most excellent boiled mutton off his own plate, and smilingly 
beckoned to me to eat of it. When wo had finished our repast, the 
8opon Chatnbo distributed the fruits, sweetmeats, Ac., according to 
a list which be held in his hand, sending some of them to people 
without the palace, and the rest to the guests. Mine wme all upon 
silver dishes. Then everybody retired. 

The Lama went up by a Imck stair to visit the new apartments, 
and earned me along with him. Ho went first into the gallery,* 
which is on the same floor with my room, and walking up to the 
image of the god Sakya, which is m the middle, fell dow'n three 
times beffore it. I may as well desenU* this temple while I am 
here. 

It contains tluiteen gigantic figures, wIikIi would be almut 
eight fed high standing; but they arc till, excejd the imige of the 
go<l of war and anotbei, sitlmg eross-It'^iM'd. Thej lue of cojipr 
gilt, holding a pot with floivei" ox triiil in tb it la]) They are 
represent,d coveied with mantles, and ,iowns oi unties on their 
heads; and altogetlier, particnliirJj tlie au fax liom lieing 

badly exwuted. The tlixunes upon wbuli (licj Mt aio also of 
cojiper gill, a<lorned with timpioxses. cuiu-liaiw, and other stones 
not of lUestimuhle i.iliie. The moulding' and uinaments of tho 
thrones arc m a good style, liehnid eaeji figure the wall is covered 
with a pi<ec* of ear\eil work, lik< unto tin* he«\j gilt tmiiies of our 
forefathers’ |K)itiaxi'', m looking-glasses Behind tin m arc ehina 
vases, sMime of tlam \trv hajaKome, lotub of c]uiin and ulass wore, 
the List partly (Jliim -e, partly European, filled willi gram, fxuit, or 
gum flowers; a vaxieiy ot bliolls, large chunks set in silver, some 
ustneh eggs, cocoanuts, cymbals, and a variety of other artidos, 
making a most heterogeneous figure Round the necks of the images 
are strings of coral, ill-shaped pearls, cornelian, agate, and otW 
stones, and their exowns are set with the like ornaments. The 
ceiling of the gallery is covered with satins of a variety of patterns, 

» Thi* gaitary i* doaaibed by Tamer at p. Zli, 
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Mm (%ia«0e, mme Ealmuk, aoaie Soropetm Immglit jlih»Hi^ 
BamtaMtd orerlaod. The j^ezy is lighted on the south s^e 
hy fite windows, and the walls betweea'Mre hung with paintings d 
&» diffurent deities and views of heaven. The opposite nde, 
where the images are, is shut in all the length of the galleiy witilr 
a net of ironwork. The Lama w«Dt within, and ns he went abng 
sprinkled rice upon the images. It was a kind of consecration. 
When he came out we sat down to tea, and the Lama explained to 
me some of tlie paintings, and marked the different countries from 
which the silks overhead had come. At each end of the gallery 
was a large collection of hooks dejxisited in small niches, or rather 
pigeon-holes. Having finished our tea, we went by a back stair 
into my rtMim, which the Lama also bespattered with nee. After 
oxaimnuig the fuinitme, with a set of chessmen in battle array 
upon the table, he passed into Mr. Hamilton’s room, and having 
there performed the same rites of dedication, I took my leave 
and the Lama pioceeded to his own end of the palace. 

Next morning, the J.ama repaired agam to the hall, whither we 
all attended him. But why should I repeat over tlie ceremonies 
of which I have already given so mmuto and so tiresome a 
description’ 

1 had a Ti<-it from Debo Patza, who is one of the font Tibetan 
generals, and I took care to receive him in all due form. He said 
he come by the Lama’s orders, who told him that as I had come 
from BO far a country, and from the sovereigns of Hindustan, it was 
proper he ohoald wait upon me. He is a very cheerful, pleasant 
man, and after some conveisation, and dnnking a dkh or two of 
tea, we sat down to ohess. Although my pieces were entirely new 
to him, he fought a tough battle, and I bebeve, if wo had played 
another game, the general would have gained the victoiy. But 
he was next day to set out for Lhasa, and was afterwards ordered 
upon service into Demo Jong’s country ^ to oppose the troops with 
which the Gbrkha Bajah had invaded it. 

On the 25tb, Deho Dinji came also to take leave of me. He 
is the governor of a castle belonging to the Teahu Lama, about 
six days’ journey higher up the Tsanpu; and as nobody under 
the TaWw jurisdiotiou is put to death, all great criminals are sent 

> Sikkim. 
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to Hba, iKbera^ by oonfiokg^ th«m ^fithoat meat or drink, be aooa 
f«tB Ml end to tiirir exiateaee. He bad paid me fireqoeot attd 
imeeraaimioiiB ririie in my tenta upon the road. Hu looks and 
bis manneis are exactly those of an orm’grovn oomitry fiamer, 
am^Bg strongly of tobacco. I coold not help sometimes Ibinking 
bim a little crack-btained. He discovered that the dress of the 
English was exactly that of the BossiaDs; for indeed the tnnio 
which 1 wore, and also my cap, the cut of which was foar*BqBare 
instead of being round, had bran made a present of to the Lama 
by some Torld Tatars.^ I had no business to undeceive him, 
especially as I got so much into his good graces on this account. 
Be said he liked the Bussians for their enmity to tlie Ohinese, who 
were a base, treacheix>us, and scoundrelly people. I confess 1 was 
a good deal surprised at the warmth with which ho always revived 
this treasonable subject, till 1 discovered that he hod been in the 
service of Wang Cosho, the last of the Tibet Bajahs, who about 
twenty-five years ago was troacberously put to death by the 
Chinese at Lhasa.^ 

1 had a visit &om the Cbauduri,^ a native of Palpa,* whom I 
have elsewhere mentioned, accompanied by other Hindnstanis. The 
vakils of Gheyt Sing and of Kashmiri Mull also came to see me, 
and afterwards frequently repeated their visits. Their discourse 
has uo business to come in here. Bui I may be allowed to remark 
that the fulsome compliments and cringing humility with which it 
was mixed were to me little grateful, in comparison with the pUun 
and honest manneis of the Tibetans. For what is conversation, 
what is society, without sincerity? 

The Lama was to receive the vakils sent the Dalai Lama 
and Gesub Bimbooh4‘ at Lhasa, to ocmgratnlate him on bis 
return. He asked me to be preemit. The oeieinony was in the 
large churdi to the south of the palace I was up in the balcony 

* This ia aninstoaoe of the oonfiukm ' 8ee p. 172. 

oaosed hy the induorimiiiate oae of the * Palpa a towa in Kepal, on tike 
word Tatar or Tartar. right h^ of the Oandak Biver, 112 

* He was invited to tho honso of the miles finm Kathmandu. 

rimtos, or Ohiuevo reaidenta at Lhaaa, * Geanb Biml>oolri ia the Prsaideitt 
and there atranglod, in 1749. Tfaia led of tiw Ooundl Of Five, and head of tin 
to a maaaacre of the Ghineae, and to axooative during the minority ot the 
oonceaaiona from the Peking Govern- Palid Xaunn. JUmboohay, JUmAoeluf, or 
>nent. JKn!poeh^,m«ai»‘‘pNei(^*'«*‘jewd.* 
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1<^ into ii The ohnreli -wtt M of gjloaeii, Intoeft in 
yoQow oft|M And numtles, and seated as dose to one anoldier as 
;iposdds. When toe Ismk came in, lie made thfee iprostoations 
totnods toe altar and toe image of Gtod; aftw wbidi he aso en ded 
his thtone, raised very lofty by steps. We had a great deal of 
praying, and some dishes of tea between whiles. Then came in toe 
IMid Lama’s raldl, with a large silver platter cnrionsly embosaed, 
and covered wito rice divided into five heaps; and he, together 
with three others, stood with it bdbre the Lama, while he made an 
harongne of a quarter of an hour long. 1 was in pain for him, as 
1 thought once or twice he would have brohen down. Daring 
all this time the Lama nor anybody else spoke not a word. When 
he had ended, toe Lama answore<l him in a short speech, and 
taking up a little of the nee, threw it towards the altar. He then 
leceived the Dalai Lama’s letter, together with tour or five small 
images, as many books, and some chanks sot in silver, all which he 
placed before him on his throne. Next came in a stnng of people 
carrying gifts; oach man a talent uf silver, a piece of silk, or 
a bnndlo of tea. Wlien all the Dalai liama’s presents were 
finished, Gesab’s were brought, in the same style, but of less value. 
Altogether there were aljout a hnndtcd talents of silver, a htmdred 
and twenty pieces of mlk, and sixty handles of tea. There were 
also about six talents of silvor, ten pieces ot silk, and four bundles 
of tea given to the Chanzo Cnsho. While all this was passing, a 
great number of petitions were, according to the custom, thrown 
into the church, each being tied to a white satin handkerchief. 
The gylongs altcrwaids lianded them from one to another till they 
reached the foot of toe throne, where they were collected, and then 
handed up to the Lama. 1 am told they are principally desixing 
prayers for sick people, or for the souls those lately dead. The 
Lama read over one or two of them, after which he said a short 
prayer by himself and was followed by another by toe gylongs. 
Thm evmyone departed. 

Whatcaaldo to break the thread of these tiresome oeremonies? 
aiy t how can 1 render toe account of the tedious and unilbnn lift I 
ifpent at Teton Lurnbo agreeable? It was monastic to too greatest 
dfiftes. Nothing but priests; nothing from mmning to n%ht Imt 
the fthantitig of prayers, and the sound of cymbals and tabcos. 
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finud^an atteiUi|rfeh>g to ^nire j&e laagoage, ia Hstrawg to tho 
Bbuies of faJcurs and KaBlitaim,; (»r in candling on a bioken Oob> 
ToraatiQn arith tiie crowds of IHbot^ who naed to fre^noat my 
aparbnent, yi^ded an oitertainiaeiit listless and inmpid whan oom- 
pared with the pleasures of society; and jny life at Teshn Xnunho, 
when stripped of the little nnoxarked drcumstances which antose, 
one knows not why, and seen through the dull medium of descrip¬ 
tion, must appear joyless and uninteresting. 

I must confess the pleasantest hours I spent, before the arriTal 
of the Pyn Oushos, were either in my audiences with the Lama, or 
in playing at chess. The arrival of a large party of Ealmuks 
furnished me with enough of combatants. Their method of play¬ 
ing differs from Ours, in the privilege of moving two steps l^ng 
confined to the first pawn played by each party; in castling and 
stalmnate being unknown; and in the game being reckoned equal 
when the king is left solus vrithout a piece or a pawn on the board. 
It is a genmous principle. In my first trials of skill with the 
Tatars, I used often to come off loser. For when a Siberian sits 
down to chese^ he gets two or three of his coimtrymen to assist 
him; they lay all their great bare heads together canvassing and 
consulting about every move. At length I found out the way of 
managing them, and encountered them with their own weapons. 
If I could not get a Siberian to enter the lists with me in single 
cmnbat, I engaged an equal number of Tatars on my side^ and we 
used to beat them hollow.^ 

Soon after their arrival at Teshu Lumbo, the Lama went to 
visit the different churches, and I was always invited to be present. 
A snudl tent was pitched for me on the leads, and I used to pass 
the first service, which generally lasted a couple of hours, in dic¬ 
ing tea, eating hmled mutton and sweetmeats, and playing at <heBS 
with the Ealmuks. After this, I was called to prayers, and sat 
another hour or two on a cushion nest to the Chanzo Gnsho in a 
bakcHiy which looked into the church. The gylongs are all seated, 
as I have already described; the prayers ate mostly chanted in 

^ See Tamer, p. who myn that the ndes of chess in Tibet are the ssm 
as.ours. 
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Tbs piMste 1)^ m BiQoh better tangbt tium ia tbe £Mb |^|ab% 
eonatiy, end in z^>eaimg i^ieir efibses beTe no oeoMOB fixr tile . 
IxMfa wbkdi eze On waae £Bgtire]B,b 0 ««re^ 

XBim, dteeeed in partjr-ophmved doibee, and a aediiial^Ml^adflniad 
entii deatb’e-bei^ need to oome in, and witii aenj atna^ 
geetoree bop and torist aboni^ ponring (mt ddatioae of ofl^ bnii^f 
zioi^ &e., and boldmg a bnsian AnU, a bdl, a dagger, or jn eM 
mbiaband. Between tito earrioea, the Ioum ecanetiiBH «■! iir 
me into a unall room npon the leada. Daring mj aiajr at Sodini 
Lmnbo, I anppoee I spent fifteen or twenty daya in tbia: 
at oharefa, for I never foiled to go when I waa aaked. 

1 bad this day a vint fomn the valcfla who ktely ean 
tiie Dalai Lama and Goanb Bimboohd. One of tb*im waa a jnwlii, 
and dreaaed in the habit df hk order. The other waa olad in 
finninine attire. l%ey bron^t me aome Mwall banda and boua 
oontaining ptnaanta fnmi Qeaob Bimbodtd. Upon openhag Umbb, 
they ware finind to oonaiat oi Giineee diatilled wbidy, a variety of 
email oabes nmde by the aame people, a bind of fiah leai than m 
minnow, dried, and amne dried maahromna, wbioh timy aaid oaaw 
from Pding. The whuly waa atronger briter than of 
ISbet; the bread of very fine floar, bat not half bdked nor even 
kneaded; the fish we ooold never find oat how to drea^ hot tim 
maahromna aervad greatly to improve the ainqile and anaavoary 
eecmomy onrtaUe. I reorived the vaUla in all doe form; they 
atayed with me about an hoar, and Idt me little aatiafiad 
manneia or oonvenation. 

The hdjdaya at the new year drew ni^^ and tib 
Iriaoha oune frcmi di tfe i ent parte of tha ooonhy to pay 
raqpaela to him. Bia eonain the Teifon-toay Dehe, wlfo. hn 
wad fom^; hia aieoea, the two annia whmn I aaw at fMbdmyi 
thefr aaothar (Siam Ooeho; their two brothen^ the Pya CMm ; 
•nd a halfonater named Dmgay Paaim^ a finmle lama* vrim .la 
abb ea i of a monaatery near the Rato Lah^* and la anhantod by >e 
apadt of a holy lady vdu> died many bandied yoan nga. M tile 
kdiaji^ together wUh the Debo and hk wife, were lo%ril ifo« henae 
> ** 4 ' 
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iaHnated m a gvore of old tmeo imder the polaoe, and tiw 
OuahoR la a Kalmiik teat adjcnniog to ii They stayed about two 
months at Teshn Lombo, during whidi time Hr. OBmiltou oozed 
Dmgay Paumo and Chum Ousho Of oomplaints whidi they had 
long been sul^t to, and I improTod my oozmeotion mth the ^n 
Ondios. They used often to come and pass two or three hoars 
with me. I sometimes went down to their tent, where we spent 
the time in singing, smoking, drinking ehanff,^ and playing upon 
the flute or the guitar, at which the eldest brother is a great adept. 
We made little ezonndons into the country; and I afterwards 
aeoompanied them to their estate at Binjaitiny, and spent fire or 
six cheery days at their castle. The eldest bioriier is about twenty- 
serun, the youngest about twenty-tm 

There is another luother, who is bred up to the church. He is 
a or hig|h<^priest,* but is not yet albw^ to offidate on account 
of his youth. He used also to come often to see me, and being 
Tery lirdly and of great cnriosity, I had much pleasure in diowing 
him anything; but the decorum of his diaiacter would not permit 
him to be of any of our parties with bis brothers. Lama All! is 
about sixteen: Edunrt for his age, but very &ir and ruddy, and 
blessed with that fine temper which dMinguishes all Teshu 
lama’s fiunily. 

On the &Bt day of the Tibetan yeiff, eTcrybody, except the 
Lama, assembled in the large court which is under the palace. 
All the galleries which ran round it were crowded with spectators. 
I was placed, as usual, next the Chanzo Cusho in the highest 
bakxmy. The exhibitions began with dandng by merry Andrews 
in mai^. Then a number of banners were set up, and a crowd of 
gylongs* dressed in various coloured haHts, with their cymbals 
and tabors, and with trumpets, hautboys, and drums, marched in 
prooesBon round the court. Nex^ about twenty gylongs, in visors 
representing the heads of different, mostly wild, animals, and in 
masquerade dresses, danced with antic motions, in the same numwiwp 
(but better performed) as I had seen at Tassisudcm. After thi% 
the figure of a man, dbnlked upon paper, was laid upmi the ground. 
Many strange oeremonieB, which to me who did not understand 

> CSoiy, or CMoiv, Miy fennaated liqiior. (Bee’jMoalAo’aDiotlliniiiy.') 

* FrofaaUy Acawew AUw^hfladotsmooMteijof VHUur. 
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ibem a^peued ivjuinaea], ^raro perfinsBed about it; and a great 
fin being Trindl ad in a oomer of the.oonrt, it waa at length heU 
OTer ii^ and bdng formed of oomboirtiblea, Tamabed with mtudi 
amoke and ezjj^iOBion. I was told it \raa a fignie of (be devil, bat 
am not aoffioieiitlj dolled in the Tibetan mythology to enter into 
pariioalara. One thing ia oettain, it ivaa pamted white with tegnlar 
foatorea; and whether or no it waa intended to repreaent that being 
who *‘goe8 to and firam upon the foce of the earth, aeeking whonr 
he may devoor,” I could not help aometunea fonoying that it muoh 
reaembled a European. 

1 waa vidted the valdl of Priibi Naiayan,^ the Bajah of KqNd, 
who preemiied me with two dieqp, amne rupees, rice, qooes, Ae. 
The oonveiaation that passed I have elsewhere put down. 

A good many Kalmuka visited Mr. Hamilton. He thought 
they were oome to apply for some medidnes. Every one presented 
him with a handkerchief, according to the oostma of the country. 
They- told him, that having heard of his great skiU in the ocoidt 
sdenoes, they were oome to have their fortunes told, and at tiie 
suae time stretched out their hands for that purpose. While he 
was hesitating whether to carry on the joke a little forther, they 
desired him first to tell what had happened to them last year, and 
then to proceed to unfold their future destiny. This woidd go for 
to prove skill in fortune-telling, and was a test Mr. Hamilton 
was unaMe to undergo. 1 have often myself been taken for a 
conjurer, and had applications of the same kind made to me, but it 
was only by my particular acquainianoes. I dare say a man skilled 
in paln^try or a company of gipsies would have a world oi 
business in these parts; for although I could not discover any 
phamatiB in the country, the Tibetans have peat fiitth in fiwtune- 
faJlitig, which indeed seenu to be common to all mankind, except 
our Emmpean phOoaqpheis; who are too wise to believe in any* 
thiiig. 

Ibe Tedm-taay iDebo paid me a visits 1nin|^ two tables 
oovered with dried fruits and sweetmeato. I offered to tqpay the 
but be never sent to me, and I did not wish to appear 
overaealona in cultivating his friendship^ as it would have hurt my 

* Pwlab Bab Devs, ot the GodduU ifriiutr, ■ B ewasad ia 1771 aad 
HigMd in Napd until 1778. PritU Naajm wu Us Mte. 
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ocnmeotion wHh ihe Pjn On^bi, who aze (m hat indifferemi terms 
'with him on aoconnt of his wife, who belongs also to them. It is 
a strange story, bat I hare no bonness to mention it. 

We spent &e 15 th of Febroary with the Pyn Oashos, at some tents 
prepared for os on the side of a hill, a few miles from Teshu Lumbo. 
footing at a mark, ranning raoes, and seeing some of the peasants 
dance and sing, formed oar entertainment, for there is no banting 
or killing animals so near the palaoe. Oar Mends had prepared a 
great feast for os, and not knowing what we would like, took care 
to have every kind of flesh and fowl they oonld think ofl After 
dinner, tables coveted with froits were brought in, and they insisted 
on presenting os with dresses and horses. Having drank plenty of 
tea and cAanp, we retiuned to the palace. I rode the horse the 
Pyn Cashos gave me, which was a Ealmok, but I did not find it 
so tractable as these horses are said to be. I bad enough ado to 
keep it from ranning away with me. 

I waited -upon the ladies. The Chum Cnsho is a cheerful 
widow of about five-and-forty, with a raddy compleziaa, and the 
remains of having once been handsome. In her younger days she 
was a nun, and her husband, the Lama’s Inother, a gylong; but they 
happened somehow to form sudi a connection together as put an 
end to their state of celibacy. The Luna was much displeased 
with his Inether, and would not admit him into his presence for 
many years. After his death. Chum Oosho, being passed the hey* 
day of life, resumed her religious character; and having taken up 
her vows of chastity, laid aside all her ornaments, dressed herself 
in a homdy garb, and set out on pilgrimages to visit Ihe temples 
in Nepal, Palpa, &c.^ The Luna has sinoe behaved to her and 
her children with muah kindness. Hmr sons, the Pyn Cashos, and 
her daughters, the annis, were present We had plenty of tea, 
mutton, broth, fruitc^ &o., and the old wmnaa was as marry as a 
cricket. 

The mother went with me into the apartment of Duijay Paumo, 
vribo was attired in a gylong’s dress, hmr arms bare from the shoulders, 

* Saa^ fo Mr. Hodgson’s aooount of 145.) The red-vested and oldest sect 
tfaePia'Viijyn'^^at'^^ataitementfd’the tolemtad venriage. ^Rie ydlow-'vested, 
full rannaaistiiMhaBd of the prooess by end now domlnent sect in Tibet, does 
which U la a a nBMi . (* lAitgueges end not tolerete it 
Kel4;ien nf Vegat eaft Tibet’ pp. 189- 
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and ntting croafr^kgged upon a low cushion. She is also Ihe 
daughter d the Lama’s farothw, bat by a different wifSa. She is 
about seren-and-twenty, with small ’Chinese featnres, delicate, 
though not regular, fine eyes and teeth; her complexion fair, but 
tran and sickly; and an expression of languor and melancholy in 
her countenance, which I believe is occasioned by the joyless life 
that she leads. She wears her hair, a privilege granted fe no other 
vestal I have seen; it is combed back without any ornaments, and 
fidls in tresses upon her shoulders. Her cAaira, like the Lama’s, is 
supposed to convey a blessing, and I did not fell to receive it. After 
making my presents and obeisances, 1 kneeled down, and stretching 
out her arm, which is equal to “ the finest lady in the land,” she 
laid her hand upon my head. The entertainment was the same as 
at the mother’s. Duijay Paumo spoke little, and but for the dd 
wonum, who was present, the conversation would have been full of 
breaks. 1 never visited her but this time. Mr. Hamilton used to 
be there almost every day. 

The two nuns are as xamj and good-humoured as tiieir mother. 
The eldest, who is about seven or eight and twenty, is dark com- 
plexioned and hard featured. The youngest is about nineteen; 
remarkably fair and ruddy. Their dress is the same as that of the 
gylongs. The head diaven, the arms bare, a red frieze jac^i^ 
reaching a little below the waist, a piece of coarse red woollen doth 
thrown ov«r their shoulders, a petticoat of red serge felling a little 
below the knee, and red woollen hose soled with leather, and gartered 
under the knee. Th^, as well as the priests, are not allowed to 
wear any kind of ornament, except it be a few beads of coral 
strung with their xosaries. 

I may be excused, perhaps, in mentioning a drcumstance, 
which, al^ough it does not properly belong to these memoranda, 
I cannot, injustice to my Tibetan friends, omit. From the dvilities 
which Teshu Xiama and everybody about him had shown me, as well 
as feom my desire of conciliating the good-will of the Tibetans, 
whose country 1 believe no F.ng liahmaTi had ever vimted before, I 
resolved to some presents to the Ijama’s relations; and 
accordingly purchased coral beads, which aro much valued in this 
part of the world. I carried them with me on my visit to the 
Ohum Cusho and her daughters, and had much ado to procure 
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their aooeiAasioe of them. The PTn CodioB were atiU moKodifflo^ 
■ad I heli^ I spent an hour in their tent before I eoidd get tibmn 
to agree to take my beads. ‘‘Yon,” said they, “me oome from a 
&r oonntty; it is car biminess to render yonr stay i^;zeeable; why 
ahonld yon make ns presents?” This oiroamstanoe serves to set 
tim character of the ^Gbetans in a stronger and more &voamble 
light than if 1 were to write volnines upon the subjeot. 

The Sokpo^ (Kalmnk) Lams came to vicdt me. He is one 
Taxanath’s^ priests, and reodves the title of Lama, I believe^ only by 
courtesy. He is a native of Ladak,bnt has reodedlong in Kb^; 
is a very pleasant and entertaining man, and brought me a pot foil 
of tea, and a handkerchief. I wanted to return his visit, but he 
excused himself on account of his attendance on Teehu Lams. 
He remained some time after the Ealmuk’s departure finr Lhasa, 
and paid me another visit bef<»e he set oui 

About this time I undertook a work for the Lama which gave 
me a good deal of employment and a good &al of trouble. It was 
an account of Europe, and 1 confisss 1 found it a very difficult task, 
for I had to &ncy myself a Tibetan, and then put down the 
things which I imagined would strike him. 1 had abundance of 
difficulty also in translating it into tiie Tibet language, being 
oUiged to use an interpreter, a kind of being who is generally more 
apt to follow out roundly his own ideas than to keep strictly to 
yours. I got through France, England, and such othm counMes 
as I have seen; but having no books to assist me, I was obliged to 
leave it unfinished. As it was, it afforded a great feast to the 
Lama’s insatiable curiosity.* 

As Mr. Hamilton was returning from Duir^y Paumo’s, he saw a 
crowd of people, in the midst of which a young gylong was being 

1 The Sokpo occupy the eastern half * A copy of thiseuriouB and interest^ 
of Northern Tibet. The Horpo, who ing document has been preserved. Mr. 
are Turks, the western half. (See B^le describes Europe as it was in 
pph 65-82, of Hodgson’s ^ Languages of 1770: the inns and stage-ooaehes, the 
Nepal and Tibet’} highwaymen, the duels, the parliaments 

* There are three lamas over, the of France, and other Old World insti- 
psAgsAs, or yellow sect, of Tibetan tutions. Doubtless this document is 
BaddUet^ called Dalai, Teshu, and still studied in Tibet, and is the source 
Tarsoaih. TheTaranath Lama resides whence the statesmen of that isolated 
in the Khalka country of Mongolia, region obtain their ideas of England 
Turner has Kluudas p. 315. and Europe. 
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obMtised fbr a^leetiog his lesscm. EEs wm sattonded vpoii the 
gionnd andhdd down by four people, while a fifth was haatinading 
him. Let no one who has been at a public school in Eozope ecy 
oat against the Tibetans for orodty. 

The Fyn Ooshos used often to come and see me. To^y their 
sisters, the nans,csme along with them. They adced me to dmw 
them my Fringy dress,* and we preyailed on t^ youngest sister to 
put on my coat. We had a great deal of laughing'and merriment. 
But who can repeat the little unimportant trifies which gladden 
ccmTersation and serve to while away the time ? 

The priest, who every mmming came to me witii braled lioe and 
tea firom the Lama, was called Debo Dinji Bampu. Hewas about 
fifty, marled with the smallpox, his eye mild and candid, and him* 
selfof great singlene|B of mind and simplicity. Becametoundeistand 
my imperfect attempts to speak the Tibet language tderaUy well, 
and we used to have long chats together. I grew very fond of 
him, and he, which showed his sagadly, took a great liking to me. 
He always kept a box of excellent snuff, and was not niggardly in 
offering a pinch of it. But with all Debo Dinji’s good qualities, 
he was as avm»e to washing his hands and fooe as the rest of 
his countrymen. He happened one morning to ccnne in while 1 
was shaving, and 1 |n»vailed upon him for once to scrub himself 
with the help of soap and water. I gave him a new complexion, and 
he seemed to view himself in my shaving glass with seme sati^m- 
tion. But he was exposed to so much ridicule from his acquaint¬ 
ances^ that I never could get him to repeat the experiment.* 

‘ FiiBgy and Feringhi (Frank) ia child in ardet to jndge ei his cam- 
the conunon Asiatic equivalent for plexkm, which seeing aingiilarly dear 
European. and white. The child struggled so 

* Mr. Hodgson, inKepal, once bribed violently as nearly to have a fit. 
a Tibetan mother to let him wash her 
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CHAPTIE Xr. 

A yiBIT TO A TIBETAN COUNTRY SEAT. 

On ihe 1 llih ci MAieh, 1775,^ the Pyn CncihoB were to set out foir their 
ooimtiy seat, about two dajs’ journey fiKun Teshu Lumbo, aad adced 
me to aooampany them. 1 was glad of an opportunity of ratying 
the insipid soene, and applied for the Lama’s permission, which he 
nadily granted me. We set out about midday. I carried with roe 
cnfy one Hindustani serrant, resolring to live j^e a Tibetan. The 
fyn CushoB had about a dozen servants. We arrived towards 
evening at a village, in the vall^ through wMch runs the Tsanpu, 
and to(& up our quarters in the head man’s house. After drinlciwg 
tea» dinner was brought in. A cup of hashed mutton, not unlilrfl 
a gmgj curry, another c£ boiled rice, a third of raw beef beat into 
a jelly, aad Idg^y seasoned with salt, turmeric, and other ^ioee. 
It is fiu fixun unsavoury, when one can get the better of European 
piiqodioes. There w«re also a joint of mutton well boiled, and 
am^her just scorched on the outside but raw within. It requires 
no conjuring to find out on which I made my dumer. There is 
no Bn<^ thing as two people cutting horn the same jmnt meat, 
or helping themsdves from the same plate, so that a separate set 
of the aWe dishes was served up to each. After this we had 
fruits and sweetmeats, and, the Pyn Oushos having lent me a 
pipe, we sat dovm to smoke. We then adjourned to a Mudl 
garden, to shoot arrows. A tent was pitched with a black doth at 
some distance. Such as hit the bull’s-eye had a handkerchief given 
than. I also received one, though unmeritedly. Night wamA qq. 
We returned and sat down about a goodly fire, new ^dled in the 
middle of the room, spending a couple of hours in si ng in g, drinkii^ 
dian^, playing upon the guitar, or at diess. Mr. Hamilton and I 
then retired to another apartment, where a supper was prepared for 
us, as if we had not tasted meat that day; but afraid that we 
■ The day Nunoomar brought his aocuaaiions against the GoTernor-General. 
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would not rdish Tibeton TiotsalB, the Pyn Gnshos had ordered 
&dr eemnis to ask onr people about our usual food, and had 
prepared some eggs, fish, and roasted fowls. 

Next morning we got tip before day, and found the Pyn Guahos 
ready to sit down to breakfast, upon tea and cold mutton. As I oan 
always eat at any hour of the day or night, I did not fiul to partake 
with them. After this we had &e ceremony of the master of the 
house presenting us with firuits, sweetmeats, and carcasses, and 
having settled all this in due form, we set out on our journey. 
Haying ridd^ about an hour we reached the bank of the Tsanpn. 
The boats were all on the other edde, and the river covered with 
shoals of snow-mixed ice. We had to wait here a couple of hours. 
There was a tent with tea prepared for us, and I spent part of 
the time in sliding on the ice, with which a neighbouring pool of 
water was covered. As soon as we were ferried over, we mounted 
our horses and rode cheerily up the sandy batik of the Tsanpn, 
stopping twice at tents prepared for us, to refiresh ourselves with tea 
and mutton. In the afternoon we came to the foot of a mountain 
covered with red ochre, and dedicated to some wrathful deity. Here 
the Pyn Gushos set up the branidx of a tree, with a white handker¬ 
chief fastened to it. The Tsanpn at this place forms a large sheet 
of water immediately below the road. You have a view of its wind¬ 
ings for a great way up and down, and the prospect would be very 
fine if there was anything besides bleak bare hills to look at. The 
winds in this valley are very strong, often carrying up the dust in 
columns to a great bright, or forming it into hills of sand. Turn¬ 
ing to the right we entered the valley where the Pyn Gushos’ estate 
is situated, and stopped at some tents set up by a servant of Qesub 
Bimboche, who has the care of a house belonging to that minister.^ 
Among the rest of our entertainment were excrilent mutton pufis, 
a dish which I had not before seen. Ascending the valley we 
arrived at Binjaitzay Gastle about an hour after it was dark, having, 
by our stoppings and tea drinkings, taken a complete day to per¬ 
form a journey which might easily be done in six hours. 

' Gkmb BimbooM ia the vicegerent Dhenne Bajah (or Lama Blmbodie) 
of the divine Dalni Lama, who iheo- represent the same two oflioes in 
retically docs not meddle with tern* Bhutan, 
poral matters. The Deb Rajah and 
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1 was lodged in the toom of the dratoh, which is generally the 
best in tl^ house. As the Pyn Cnshos, partioolarly the yoongest, 
are keen sportsmen, it was bong round with matohloeks, bows and 
arrows, swords, diot-bags, &o., and one part of-the wall wm oovered 
with Chinese paper-hangings. After presenting me with loads of 
fruit, they brought in supper, which made the sixth time that I had 
seen meat that day. 

Daring the five or six days we spent at Binjaitzay, the Pyn 
Oushos entertained ns in the most hospitable manner, omitting 
nothing that could contribute to our amusement They made 
parties on horseback, shooting matches with bows and matchlocks; 
they caught and bagged hares, for ns to see them retaken by the 
greyhounds; partridges and other game for us to eat, and one day 
we went out with the nets to catch musk goats.^ This requires a 
more particular description. 

After riding about three miles &om Binjaitzay, we stopped at a 
tent and sat there two hours while the servants went up the hills to 
reconnoitre. I confess I did not much conceit this method of hunting 
in a tent, and formed no fovourable presage of our eqxtri At length 
I prevailed on the younger brothmr toset out, and letting loose the 
dogs we rode along the sides of the hills, but without seeing any¬ 
thing except a covey of partridges; and although the Pyn CashM 
make no Wes of shooting when by themselyes, they were afindd 
that some of the Lama’s people who accompanied me might mention 
it at Teshu Lumbo, and so get them into a scrape. 

At length, when we were about to return, one of the servants 
came with the news of having found a musk goat asleep in a 
quarry. The dogs were immediately tied up. The people with the 
toils went along the side of the mountain, and above the place where 
the game lay, while we followed slowly after. The toils are made 
of cords, formed into a number of nooses hung dose to one another, 
on a rope which is extended at about three feet from the ground, 
and supported by rods stuck in the earth at intervals of abrat ten 
or twelve feet. There is another row of nooses similar to this 
placed parallel to it, and at the distance of about five feet. TH^en 
these double toils were set all round one side of the quarry, and at 
about a gunshot from it, we spread ourselves, encircled the other . 

^ Moschus MOBchifera, The musk deer of Europeans, but more like an antelope. 
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flide, and with shouts and stones at length awahened the mnah firam 
hie profonnd sleep. Ae soon as he got upon the hiow of the 
he boondinglj made towards the toils, and haring twice attempted 
to leap oyer them, thrust his head into one the nooses.^ IH^ien 
we came up to him he was quite breathless with stmggling, and all 
the ddn, which is very tender, was tom off his neck with the ocnd. 
We carried him home and put him into a closet adjoinii^ to my 
room; bat he died before morning. 

The musk is about the size of an antelope, but without any 
horns. The bag of perfume for which it is famous is produced (mly 
in the male, who is also of a colour more dark than the female, and 
distinguished by two tusks which £dl perpendicularly from his 
upper jaw. The hair is speckled yellow and brown at the point, 
and resembles the fledges of a quill almost as much as hair. It has 
an amazing strong attractive quality, Uke amber, and sticks to your 
fingers so that it is difficult to shake it off The skins of the musks 
which I have seen in the Deb Kajah’s country ate much darker than 
those in Tibet; they approach almost to black. The common way of 
killing the musk is by matchlocks and bows and arrows. It is sadly 
persecuted by the peasants about the beginning of winter, and 
numbers of them seek protection on the privileged mountains 
behind Teshn Lumbo.^ 


‘ Gotonel Markham (p. 95) aaya that 
snaring is by far the most oommon 
method practised for the capture of 
miiidE deer in Ladak. A fence, about 
3 feet high, is made, generally along 
some ridge, and often upwards of a 
mile in length. Openings for the deer 
to pass through are left every 10 or 15 
yards, and in each a strong hempen 
snare is placed, tied to a long stick. 

* There is an excellent account of 
the musk deer in Colonel Fred. Mark¬ 
ham’s ^ Journal of Sporting Adventures 
in Ladak, Tibet, and Kashmir’ (Bent¬ 
ley, 1854), p. 84. The musk deer is 
ratlier more than 3 feet long, and stands 
nearly 2 feet high at the shoulders. The 
head is Bmail, the ears long and erect. 
The male has a tusk depending from 
each upper jaw about 3 inches long. 
The general colour is a dark speckled 
brownish-grey, deepening to nearly 


black on the hind quarters. The legs 
are long and slender, toes long and 
pointed. The fur is composed of thick 
spiral hairs, not unlike miniature por¬ 
cupine quills, brittle, and very thickly 
set. The musk is only found in adult 
males. The pod is near the navel, 
between the flesh and skin, and is 
composed of several layers of thin skin 
in which the musk is confined. The 
musk itself is in grains, or powder, of 
a dark reddish-brown colour; and an 
ounce is the average yield of a full- 
grown animal. Tiie mude deer is found 
all over the Himalayan chains, but 
generally at elevations at or above 
8000 feet -generally in forests, and is 
of solitary and retired habits. In many 
respects they are not unlike hares in 
habits and economy; and they make 
forms in the same manner. 

1 2 
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The |»rttidgeB ate ooonderably amaller than those m England. 
Begatding ihieir taste I cannot eay anythmg, for the cook allowed 
three, whudi Mr. Hamilton one day sbot, to fly away some bouts 
after they were dead; and those which the Pyn Cushos now 
caught for me were so tame, it would have been a sin to kill them; 
so I set them at liberty, which was considered by the Lama’s 
servants to be a very pious action. As to the Pyn Cushos, they are 
little scrupulous about this or any venial sin, and, as long as it comes 
not to the knowledge of the Lama, will do anything you like. 

The Pyn Cushos keep a huge parcel of all kinds of dogs at 
Bmjaitzsy, and some of them, particularly Shamo, are great 
fltvonrites. There is also a wolf* chained at ihe foot of the stair, 
a tiger cat fastened to a stone on the leads, besides other animals. 

After supper everyone retired to Lis room and went to bed, 
thinking no evil. But about the middle of the night we were 
alarmed with a dreadful barking and howling among the dogs, 
which soon brought all the family together upon the leads; Mr. 
Hamilton and 1 in our shirts, the rest with only a blanket wrapped 
round them, it being the custom for the Tibetans, both men and 
women, to sleep naked. There was no light but starlight ; the 
noises still continued. S(»ne said it was thieves; but as I could 
not think anybody would be so wicked as attmnpt to rob the Lama’s 
family, I had nothing for it but to conclude it was the devil. In 
the meantime a most extraordinary yelling bAgan just under our 
nose, which being totally different from anything I had ever heard, 
would certainly have served to confirm my notion, had not the 
whole flunily, to my utter astonishment, burst out into a fit of 
laughing; and, Paima having managed to light a lamp with his 
tinder-box, we had the satis&ction to see Mr. Wolf, whose breaking 
loose had occasioned all this disturbance, pinned down by the tiger 
cat, with her claws fixed in his cheeks. And so, having remanded 
him into confinement, each of our motley groups after Innlring ^ 
little at one another, returned laughing to b^. 

Early in the morning we took leave of our hosts, set out from 
Binjaitzay, and reached Tediu Lumbo at night, by ATnnaing myself 
from stopping to drink tea at various places, and pushing through 
a great whirlwind of dust towards the end our joum^. At 

‘ LupuB lan%(j 0 r (Hodgson), 
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nij^t tbe palace and all the town w^ iUnmiiuted, in hcoonr ai 
&e last Teshn Lama. It is reckoned Yocf nnlndicy if the lamps 
should he Uown on^ and yet they ’nete blown ont upon this 
occasion. Howerer, the sons of men can eadly find salvos for any¬ 
thing. A few extraordinary prayers, or one or two solmnnitiei^ 
avert the evil. 

In the morning my friend Deho Dinji Sampn came to see me. 
He looked more thonghtfril than nsnal; and after we had drank a 
dish of tea and exchanged a pinch of snnff, he told me the canse 
of it—that he was appointed Qovmnot of Janglachd,* a castle oi 
some conseqnenoe, ahont three days higher up the Tsanpn. I ooor 
gratolated him on his good fortune; hut it would not do. He said 
to me: “I know that many people would solicit this office,the 
obtaining of which gives me so much uneasiness; hut I have ficom 
my youth continued with the Lama. I have never been employed 
on any puUic business; I am not used to writing, and have had no 
practice in accounts. I shall have a vast deal to do in my new 
employment; I know not well how to set ahont it, and am afraid 
of getting into a scrape.” As the Christian virtue of hnmUe- 
mindedness is so rare, I could not help bemg pleased to meet with 
it in a Pagan. What I said to encourage Deho Dinji produced, 
as often happens, no effect; and he wanted me to apply to the 
Taih* that he might accompany me, at least to Tassisndon; hut he 
would not allow me to mention it as his desire, and I could not 
do it else. Soon after he set out for his government, having first 
taken leave of me, and presented me with some purses of gdd dust 
and a white handkerchief at parting. I felt not the same heart’s 
liking for the priest who succeeded to the honour of bringing me 
rice and tea in the morning, as I had for Deho Dinji He afiber^ 
wards was sent by the Lama to attend me to Tassisndon, and fell a 
sacrifice to a strange climate. 

Some Chinese merchants came to Teshu Lumho to buy lamb 
■kinw, and a Kashmiri brought one of them to see me. From his 
manners I thought he must he a little man. fiOs cap was feced 
with imh gkifta ; but as I understood the Lama did not warii 

> TdumglMe, on D’AnvUle's map. 70 mOea vert of Tedm Immlio. It 
Dsiaiig-indaS of Kli^th. It to on eras vtoited by Odonel MoatKaeMvia’a 
the eolith aide of the Teaiipn, aboat Pandit in 1865. 
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SM to ItBfe «ay ootmeotiqii mth Mm, I seat Mm vmj. I did not 
find Mm near 80 wMte as 1 expected. 

I was invited to pass the afternoon at the Bop<m Chombo’s, 
where I was treated with all the filings I have so often repeated, 
set oS with the most eaqr and entertaining conversation. !the 
manners of the Tibetans ore in general very engaging; but Sopon 
Ohmnho, by traveling through Tatary and China, and by a long 
residenee at the Court of Peking, has improved upon them. 

I now seldom stixted out of my room, being employed from 
morning to night in translating some papers which the Limia gave 
me about Tibet. 

The severity of the winter was now passed; the ice melted 
fikster than it froze; the weather in the heat of the day was very 
oomfortahier and I began to turn my views towards Ben^. 

The Teehu>tzay Eilladar’s family had left us, and Bru^y Pahmo 
had set out for her convent. The Pyn Cushos were returned to 
Tefiiu Lnmbo^ but it was only to escort their mother and sisters 
to Teshu-tzay. I this day took leave of Chum Cusho and the two 
nuns, not without many blessings and much advice from the old 
woman, and many promises to the nuns of writing to them and 
sending them lories and looking-glasees. My parting with the Pyn 
Cushos was a harder task. I never could recondle myself to the 
thoughts of a last fiuewell, and however anxious I was to return to 
Bengal and to the world, I could not take leave of my Tibetan 
friends with indiffmenoe, and would how find little H a ti sfae ti ou in 
repeating the dreamstanoes of ii* 

^ last dftyB of my stay at Teshu Lumbo were taken up with 
fiiese oeremonies; all my acquaintances in the palace coming to 
me with pots of tea, little presents, kind looks, and ex- 
preseums. 

* Br. Hamilton, in a letter to Mr. (or ^g) Onahoa bad leoenUy died, 
Bogle, dated at Taseinklon on May within a few days of each other, just 
80 , 1770 ^ announced the melonoholy *Ber having flniabed a kmg letter to 
newt that his young hosts the Pyn ikolr fonuer guest. 
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GHAPTEB Xn. 

AN ACCOUNT OF TIBET. 

FACS OF TBB COOXTST — PBODUOB — FOOD — DBHI Of TU FSOFU — FBUm 
AND -NUNS —HOBSBS AND OIBIB ANIIUU — BOCnS —DISFOUD W DIAD 
BQOUB — PODTANDST. 

This country, from Ladsk to the frontier of China, is called hy the 
natives Pu,^ pronounced as the French do Dominus, or as the Scotch 
do the Greek v^aUon. ft is full of hills: they might he called 
mountains if they vere not so near to those in the Deb Bijah’s 
kingdom; however, one has few of them to dimb, the road lead¬ 
ing through the valleys. Save here and there a monastery or a 
uuimery) they are left to the musk goats and other wild ainimals. 
The country is bare, stony, and unsheltered; hardly a tree is to he 
seen, exoq>t in the neightourhood of villages, and even there in no 
great numbers. On the road from Pari-jong there are a great 
many ruinous houses, oocationed by a war with the Bhutanese about 
sixty years ago. 

The valleys produce wheat and barley, and peas. The first are 
ground by watu-mills of a very mmple construction; the last is 
food only for cattle. The peasants and ^he bulk of the inhabitants 
live on flour made into dough, or baked with oil produced in the 
country; on mutton or the flesh of the cow-tailed cattle. The 
higher of people eat rice brought from the Deb Rajah’s 
country, unleavened bread made into twisted rolls with butter, 
mutton soup thickened with pounded rice, mutton boiled in JointB 
or cut in pieces; bee^ not much; sweetmeats and flmits luought 
from China and Kashmir. As to pork, so much used for food in 
the neighbouring kingdom, thmu are fow swine in the country. 
All the wodid di^ tea made in the same manner as in Tatary.* 

> P4U, asd the ptofia but i> scanty, dear, aad bad, and hence the 

more eDoniumly Bed and certainly of a fine niaiket fisr India 

* Thatls, thebtkdeteaoreommeioe, tea, ooold the trade pnhfidtiou be 
■0 inade iqp to tianaport. The ibpidy annulled. 
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Among tiie great people there is a dzinking of tea &om morning till 
night. The lower daw of peo{de and the laymen will smoke 
eighty or a hundred pipes of toba^ in a day and they hold this 
bnt a small quantity indeed. I%ey also drink brandy distilled 
from wheat, though seldom to excess. The priests are forbidden 
tite use of both. They often trespass, however, in smoking, not in 
drinking. 

The servants and peasants wear horizontal caps made of locks 
of sheep’s wool dyed yellow. They are like the Scotch bonnets, 
but much larger. I never saw <me above three &et in diameter. The 
women, in the winter time, cover their heads with small rough caps 
of the same materials. Sometimes they dye them a deep blood red. 
It hag a droll appearance. Paima’s dress may serve as a specimen 
of that of the inferior claw of men. The higher laymen wear 
tunics of wtin, brocaded or plain, lined with dieep and lamb skins, 
or Siberian furs; a round cap faced with fur, and crowned with a 
silk tassd, and Bulgar hide boots. Bed l»oadcloth tunics are also 
fur fiom uncommon. The women wear a jacket, and petticoat 
reaching a little below the knee, of coarse blanket, of serge striped 
or plain, or of Chinese satin, according to their condition; Tatar 
stockings soled with leather, and gartered under the knee. When 
dressed they have a piece of doth thrown doak-like over their 
shoulders. All ranks of them are at great pains in adorning 
thdr heads; plaiting their hair neatly enough with coral and 
amber beads, bugles, or pearls; they wear also necklacw of them, 
where the pieces of amber are sometimes as large as a hen’s egg. 
The quantity of the two first kinds of beads that is on the head, 
even of a peasant’s wife or daughter, is amazing. The two last 
sorts fall to the share only of the ladies. 

It is not only uncomportable in this cold dimate .of Tibet, bnt 
directly contrary to the custom of the country for the inhabitants, 
whether male or female, high or low, ever to wash their hands 
free. It is, tiierefore, difficult to determine with ptednon the 
complexion of the Tibetans. They are in general, I think, much 
darker than the Deb Bajah’s subjects. Paima’s hue, howevw, is 
mnong the blackest 1 have seen. Th^ are also fur &om being so 

■ Of tobaceoalaotlie supply iiMUity and dear; and for tiiiseaenBe dl ^, tee, a 
great outlet might bo found in Tibet, were the artiSdal ohsteolos re mo ved. 
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ha ai w M g or made ■» tbdr aw^boar B^titweie.* BeM pMtjf 

am fid&»a aboTe 13ie middle siee: in iilie Dd> Bi^*g wmniiy 
are eddom under it. Ifany omuSm mig^t be given fiar linB 
diflbcenoe; but they are pediaps cmfy tiworetioab and, at an; zate^ 
ibie » not the jdace for them. 

13m gylongs, or pneste.^ are a eeparate daee of people. !£heir 
TOWS and their drees are the same as in the Deb Bi^’b Idngpdoia, 
bat they are mneh more nnmeroos; they have less pdlitioal power, 
and the inferior ones are ther^ore worse dad, and &re worse. 
Bendee the four thoosand at Teshn Lnmbo, and near three times 
that nomber at Lhasa, the gylongs are scattered over the ooantry 
in monasteries with land annexed for their support. The annis, mr 
nans, have their heads shaven, and are dreased in red woollen; 
they take the same vows of chastity as the priests, and live in 
nonneries. Their number is not* great. The gylongs and tire 
annis, owing to a custom which I shall afterwards mention, eon- 
tribute little towards increasing the population of the state. 

The people in general are downright and good-hutnoored, not 
addicted to fawning, as in Bengal; but fond of laughing, dancings 
singing, and taking snuff. In the Lama’s palace, however, women 
and, of coarse, merriment are excluded. 

The horses seldom rise above fourteen or foarteen and a half 
hands. They are mostly white; seldom piebald; strong, hardy, 
and not vicious, but ill treated. They run into the opposite extreme 
firom the Bengalis. One man .will feed, 1 cannot say take care of, 
twenty or five-and-twenty horses. The goats, sheep,* dogsi, and 
cattle, whidh go down to l^ngal, will give an acooont of fhemseLvea. 

Iliere are plenty of wild ducks and geese, whieh, bmng un¬ 
molested, are very tame, and numb^ of hates; bat I have seen 
only one covey partridges. 


‘ That is, the people of Bhutan, or 
the Lhopas. Mr. Hodgson obseryea 
that it may he questioned whether they 
are handsomer or fairer than the 
Bodpas, though the SokpAs of north¬ 
east Tibet are no doubt less hand¬ 
some. 

* Or rather monks. 

* The wool of the Tibetan sheep is 
Tory fine. Mr. Hodgson sent a sample 


for examination, the yaloe of which 
was placed at 9cl. per lb. The follow¬ 
ing is a quotation from the prices 
current in October, 1875: 

Perlte 

White East India wool 0 7 to 1 5| 
Ydlow and tinged ditto 0 5 „ 1 8 
Gray, blaok, and fown, 
ditto .. ..0 3} „ 0 It* 
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Sodd6 of ilta iboQMH are of stone ; o&en of bride, whitoWMibied 
or painted^ The Btain are ladders; from the diffio!alty of ffeiimg 
long bftamH, the rooms are foil of poste. They have no TOits, bat 
let oat the nnoke of their eow*dTmg fihes by a hole in the roof, 
whioh aoswers also to give light. The whole room is almndanfly 
durty. The Lama^ present habitation is small. His pakoe at 
Teshn Lombo is, I am told, princely.^ The ascent to the apart¬ 
ments here is also ladders; bat the apartments thmnselTOS 
are wdl painted, gilded, and finished: they want but windows and 
stoyes. The first are only boards like the finunes of a green- 
hoose; the last are unknown, and pots with charcoal are used in 
their stead. 

I will mention only the two customs that appear most ringuhur. 

As there is little wood in the country, they cannot afford to 
bum their dead; but they tdee an equally effectual way of destroy¬ 
ing them. The body is cuiied to a neighbouring mountain, and 
being out and beat in pieces, is left to be deyoured by the wild 
boasts. I went to visit one of these sepulchral mounts, and 
expected to find it like a duund-house. Eagles, ravens, and 
hawks hovered over us; but not a vestige of mortality could I 
see. At length I was shown the spot where the body is laid, 
and could observe some firesh splinters. On the top of thk gkxHny 
hill, an aged virgm had fixed her solitary abode. I w^ted much 
to see the inride of it. At last, after much rhetoric, I got her to 
open the only window of her hovel, and show her wrinkled &oe and 
dismal habitation. Having g^ven us a kind of liquor made of wheat 
to drink, and muttered over many prayers for our safety, we took 
our leave. This female hermit salats entirely on alms, and is held 
in general veneration thror^hout the country. 

I am at a loss for a name to the other custom, unlfliM I call it 
polyandry. In most Eastern countries polygamy is allowed. The 
advocates for it compare mankind to the deer; its enemies liken 
them to tnrtle-dovee. Montesquieu and other political writers 
insist tiiat it is destructive of populatkm; and the women cry out 
that it is unjust and unreasmialde tiiat so many of their sex tibuld 
be Bulgeeted to the pleasure of one man. But in tins country they 

' Hr. fiog^e anut have mitten thia ohepter at Doahcripgnr, {Htevieiia to his 
viait to Teshn Lnmbo. 



baiv« Ibm terenge. The eUar Wo^ maiiiM 
heeomea &e id& of tiie whde ^Diey dub togdiher in 

n»irim(mj as amdutats do in irad& .Krar is this joint eonoem 
often jprodnotive of jeakfasy amoi^ the partners. Th^ are litfle 
addicted to jedonsjr. Bupntes, indeed, sometimes arise about the 
ehildien of &e maniage; bat ibey are settled eilberby a comparison 
of the fBatoxes of tire diild ^th those of its seyeial &tli^ or 
Idt to the determination of the mother. 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 

TBADE OF TIBET.' 

The foreign tr^e of Tibet is very considerable. Bdng xDonno 
iainons, natoraUj barren, and bat thinly pec^led, it requires 
large sapplies from other conntnes, and its valoable prodnctionB 
fornish it 'with the means of procuring them. It yields gold, musk, 
oowtails, wool, and salt. Coarse woollen cloth and narrow serge 
are almost its only manu&ctures. It produces no iron, nor fruit, 
nor spices. The nature of the soil and of the dimate prevents the 
culture of silk, rice, and tobacco, of all which articles there is a great 
consumption. But the wants of the country will best appear from 
an account of its trade. In this sjcetch, however, I propose only 
to give the outlines, which I will b^ leave afterwards to fill up and 
correct. 

The genius of this Government,-like that of most of the ancient 
kingdoms in EDmdustan, is frvourable to commerce. No duties are 
levied on goods, and trade is protected and free from exactions. 
Many foreign merchants, encouraged these indulgences, or 
allured by the prosit of gain, have settled fr Tibet. The natives 
of Kashmir, who, like the Jews in Eurc^, or the ArmanktiH in 
the Turkidi empire, scatter themselves over the eastern THn gdfwww 
of Asia, and carry on an extensive trafiSc between the distant parts 
of it, have formed establishments at Lhasa and all the principal 
towns in this country. Their agents, stationed on the coast of 
Coromandel, in Bengal, Benares, Nepal, and Kashmir, famish tiiem 
with the commoditieB of these different countries, which they dim - 
pose of in Tibet, or forward to thdr assodates at S^g,* a town on 
the borders of China. The Gosains, the trading pilgrima of TnJi^ 
resort hither in great numbers. Their humble deportment and 

> A o^y«f tbe docinsaiit, oomprising luting to lb. Bogle'u niHion. Awwami. 
this chapter, is in the aichines at wrpf baa been preeerred in the India 
Calontta, and it appears to be the only Office, 
one that hac been preeerved there re- * Bining. 
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idunteter, luig^teBed/liy i&e moH of di0tuii|Hi(Bptkug0%l^^ 
Moonnte of tiaknoim oooiiibrieo azid zemcte zeg^kmo, and, i^ro all, 
tbm profaacBoiui of Ugh TeneiBtkm for ^ Lama, proomoliham not 
only a ready admittanoe, hoi great foTonr. Thoa§^ dad in Ihe 
garb poTOity, tiiere are many of tiiem poBaeaaed of cenaidmaUe 
wealtL Thdr trade ia oonfined duefly to artidea of great mine 
and imall balk. It is carried on inthont noise or ostoataticm, and 
often by paths nnfteqnmited by other merchants. The Kahnnkn* 
who, with their wives and fomilies, umnally repair in nnmeroim 
tribes to pay their devotkms at the Lama’s sb^es, bring their 
camels loaded with ftirs and other Siberian goods. 13re Bhntanese 
and the other inhabitants of the moontains, which form the sonthem 
frontier of Tibet, are enabled by their sitnation to supply it as wdl 
with the cmnmodities of Bengal as with the productions of their own 
states. The people of Assam ihmish it with the coarse mannlhc- 
tnres of their kingdom. The Chines^ to whose empire the country 
is subject, have established themselves in great numbers at tiie 
capital; and by introducing the curioas manufoetures and metrohan- 
dim d China, are engaged in an extended and lucrative commerce. 
And thus Lhasa, being at the same time the seat of government 
and the place of the Dalai Lama’s residenoe, is the resort of 
strangers, and the centre of communication between distant parts 
of tile world. 

The most eonadenbie laanch of commerce is with China. It 
is carried on by the natives of that kingdom, by Kashmiris, and 
by the Lama’s agents, who proceed to Seling,’ and sometimes even 
toFddng. The imports ore coarse tea, of which the consnmptumis 
immense; flowered and brocaded satins of various kinds, Pelong* 
bundlrAi-wbiafii, silk, thread, furs, porceliun cups, glass, snuff-boxes, 
knives and other cutlery, talents of olver, and smne tobacco. The 
xetums are made in gold, pearls, coral, chanks,* brooddotii, and a 
twflmg quantity of Bengal cloths. The productions of Siberia 
ore imported chiefly by the Kalmuks, or fbe way of Sding. 
They ccmsist of furs^ ^ and blatdc Bulgar hides, oowtaQs, some 

> iTaimna ig heM uod M flu aqni- * Sining. 
valant fin Haaehoriaiis. 13w)r rad * 8m note at p. 16. 
the KragiSiaae leeort annual^, in * Sheila, 
luge nnmbera, to Lhaia and Teehn 
Lumbo, Smt tiade. 
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iMtuDi pnila, md sthar, «nd «i6 bartend &r broad’ 
eSofb, coni and amber beads, spkea, and goU. The Kasbimris 
nainmU 7 en^gton the trade ‘wHh their oountiy; It is not cansider- 
abte. tmpwts ate d^j sugar,* diied rsisini^ and other fruits. 
The nports ate goat’s mol and goR The imports from Assam 
«e spices and timber, mvnga ^ doties, and other coarse manu&otates 
of silk and linen. The native productions of the Deb Bajah’s 
country brought into Tibet ate rice, wrought iron, coarse woollen 
cloth, and some mnnjit,* which are exchanged for tea and othw 
Chinese oommoditiee, rook salt, wool, abeep’s skins, and narrow 
frines for their borne oonsomption. The productions imported from 
Nepal are ehidly iron and rice. Bnt as these two countries have 
been the principal channels of communicatum between Bengal and 
libet, it is necessary to give a mote partionlar account of them. 

While Nepal was divided among the different states of Katb- 
mandn, Patan, Bhatgacm, and Gorkha, and remained under the 
government <ff rajahs, indepmideni of each other’s authority, every 
encouragement was given to trade.’ A very moderate duty was 
levied on goods; the country, populous and well cultivated, easily 
furnished &e means of tnmsporting them, and the merehants, free 
from spoil or exactions, settled in Nepal, and contributed to enrich 
it at the same time that they improved their own fortunes. Smne 
dispute arose among these petty chiefe; they went to wart and 
Prithi Narayan,* the Gorkhali Bajah, was called in to part in the 

quarrel ^ving subdued the enemy, he turned his aniu against 
his tdly; and partly by treachery, partly by the exe ri-ion of 
superior sixties, has, after a war of twenty-five years, made him¬ 
self master ci the whole of the country, and unhed it under one 
government. 

' The rilk of Aatam. (See note at the KhM tribe. The oonqneted people 
p. hS.) of Nepal are the Newan. The former 

* See note at p. 7. are addicted to erme, the latter to the 

* The valley of Kathmandn, in Nepal, arts of pence. (See the account of the 
«aa divided into three eovereigntiee GorkhaUeonqu^ by Father Gidaeppe, 
called Patan, B h a tg a wn, and Kath- in the ‘Tranaactions of die Aaiatio 
mandn, each governed by a nyah. Sodoty of Bengal,' ii. p. 807.) 

But in 1768 Nepal wae conqumed by ' Of the Oodluli Binge of Kraal, 
the Oorkhai. Onkha ia the name of the forst, Prithi Kenyan Sah, 
a little aute about 70 mites WJf.W. fmn 1768 to 1771; dm eeoond, Pertab 
of the valley of Nepal. Garkhaliie the Sin(^ Sah Devm, from 1771 to 1778. 
Iiame of the peq^c, who ere ehieSy of 
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tbe iraiilifa, of ftpudiei i}»^^ 
iridiilMiaeans^^wlii^ iieg^ec^ 

firam wheiioe it flcmed. IGsixtistM of aalgeete diwt i feeted to Jim 
gorermnent, lio ehtertainsdi a umber of troops oq r^n>^{>'^7* ^ 
daseipliiied them, he fonushed them mth fixeanoB, he fonoei im 
aitiUeiy, and left nothing undone to render himself formidable. Xhe 
Qidiamry lerenue of countries where a standing army had hiduwto 
bem unknown, was unequal to these extraordinary exposses; and 
the Oorkha Bajah, anumg other expedients, had recourse to im¬ 
posing high duties on trade in order to defray them. The mer^ 
chants, Bul^t to heary and arbitrary fines upon the most fidvolouB 
pretences, and obliged to purchase the protection of a ^^oiimical 
goyemmmit by presents scarcely less oppresdTe, quitted a country 
whme they could no bngmr enjoy that freedom and security which 
are the life of commerce. The Gossins, who had formerly rery 
extmudye establiahmmits in Nepal, haying incurred the Oorkha 
Bajah’s resentment by the assistance which they afforded his ad- 
yersaries, were driyen out of the kingdom; and many >of the most 
wealthy inhabitants being stripped of their possessions, or exposed 
to the exaetions of a conqueror, likewise deserted ik Only two 
Kashmiri houses remain, and the Bajah, afraid of. their also 
abandoning him, obliges them to giye security for the return of 
sudi agents as they haye occasion to send beyond the boundaries 
of his dominions.^ 

The trade between Bengal and Tibet, through the Deb Bajsh’s 
country, used formerly to be migrossed wholly by the Bhutanessi 
Two of the Kashmiri houses, howeyer, wlm fied frm Nepal, 
VuMTig unwilling to forego the gainful commerce in which (hqr had 
hitherto been concerned, settled at Lhasa, and haying obtained 
permission from the Deb Bajah to transport their goods throng 
his territories, established agents in Bengal. Bui as they are pso- 
hibiied from trading in Inoadobth and sme othmr ocmskbrable 
artide% and as their traffic is carried on to no great extent, and all 
other merchants are excluded, it by no means compensates the loss 

> Undar the govemmeat of Jnng datiee (17 to 20 per eeat.X end hgr end- 
Behador ea eseentialljr ahnller policy leu monopoMae. Tet the exporte and 
piefaila at Kathmandu, where, aoocsd* hnporta of K^el, in 1881, reached 
ingtollr.Wilght’aiemi-oSeialelEetoh SSlaUu. 
of Nepal, our tade is cramped by heavy 
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ti^ueli Bengal hw sasiiamed tiie mtorarap&Hi of ita oomaeroe 
tinong^ NqiiL 

The eomnioditieo ci Bengal need also to be oonv^ed into T^bet* 
throngh the Mnrong,* and a provinoe adjiwing to it which is subject 
to Tibsaa, and goTorned by a (duef styled Demo Jong.’ The fhkixs, 
when mq^ed firom Nepal, generally frequented this road; but bmng 
esteemed unhealthy, it was not adopted by any creditable merdumts. 
The Gorkba Bajah, however, having extended his ccmquests over 
the first of these countries, and having latdy invaded the other, dl 
intercourse is at present interrupted. 

Beddes these different communications, there is a road leading 
frmn Boiares and Mirsapdr through the Mustang’ country, and 
the hills to the northward of Bulwant Sing’s territoriee,’ which are 
sulgect to rajahs who still preserve their independence. The more 
vduable aorta oi Bmigal goods are sometimes imported into Tibet 
by this channel. But although the merchants travel in perfect 
security, and receive every assistance fi»m these petty chie&, 
the length of the way, the difficulty of the road, through a 
mountainous and, in several places, uninhabited country, and the 
many intermediate tolls upon the goods, render it fiur from eligible. 
Of late years it has become more frequented, on account of its being 
almost the only means of communication. 

The prindpal articles of merchandise between Bengal and 
Tibet are broadcloth, otter skins, nil (indigo), pearls; coral, amber, 
and other beads; chank shells, spices, tobacco, sugar, Malta striped 
satins, and a few white cloths, chiefly coarse. The returns are 
made in gold dust, musk, and oowtails.’ 

A knowledge of the current specie, and of the proportionate 
value of money in a country, is of capital importance towa^ under¬ 
standing the nature of its trade. But the intrica(^ of the subject, 
and the variety of circumstances requisite in forming a just notion 
of it, oblige me at present to mention it only briefly. There are 
no mints in Tibet. Paymmits are made in talents of China and 
Tatary, in small bulses of gold dust, or in the coin of the former 

' See note at p. 65. * Benoree, of which Balwant Slog, 

* Or Deonjong. Sikkim. father of Chejt Sing, wu rajah. 

* Mustang is on the borders of Tibet, * See a fnll list of ezporti and im« 

by the Mnktinath Pam of the Nepalese ports in Mr. Hodgson's Report, 91, 
Himalaya. 121. (TrUbner, 1875,) 



ngdut of SatiusBodn sod Paian, whudi is the ostabMied opeois of 
tlw Idngdoim.* The dieidation of their rapeeo^ whioii were of a 
baee standard, proved very benefioial to these chie&, and Gbrkha, 
as soon as he had firmly estal^hed his ao&ority in Nepal, 
endeavonred to introdnoe his coin into Tibet. For this purpose, 
he sent a deputation to Lhasa with a large snm in rapees strong 
in his name, and desired the sanction of government to droalate 
them through the conntry. The merchants, aware of the Gorkha 
Bajah’s ill fidlh, refhsed to accept them, and the government 
retomed him this artfhl answer: "We are willing to receive yonr 
coin, provided that yon take back all the money of Nepal which 
is now in drcnlation.” This condition was neither for the Gorkha 
Bajah's interest nor in bis power to comply with. Nothing has 
since been done in this important afiair. The old specie continnes 
to pass; bnt the diannel by which it was introduced having been 
long stopped np, it has risen greatly above its former value, as 
well in proportion to the talents of silver as to the gold dust 


> The valley of Nepal, before its 
conquest by the Gurkhas in 1768, was 
governed by three dynasties of rajahs, 
who all coined money. The coins of 
the Bhatgaon rajahs are distingnished 
by a shell; those of Patan by a ttrsUl 
(trident); and those of Kathmandu by 
a sword. All money nsed in Tibet was 
coined by these rajahs, which was a 
source of considerable profit to them. 
The last reigning Rajah of Bhatgaon 
sent the Bhutanese such base coins as 
to cause a decrease of nearly one-half of 
their intrinsio value. This led to a 
desertion of the Nepalese mints for a 
time. Bnt there is no other currency, 
and silver mohun of Nepal are used in 
Tibet and Bhutan, either whole, or out 
into halves, quarters, and eighths. The 
mtoihur is an S^anna piece, weighing 87 
grains, identical with the Muhamma¬ 
dan half rupee. The silver for coin¬ 
ing is proourod firom China in stamped 


lumps. There are, -however, a few 
specimens Of silver coinage stmok at 
Lhasa, with the inscription, ** Tmmg 
pnhu **or Tsang money, and the date of 
the Tibetan year. Chinese brass money, 
with a square hole in the centre, is 
also ounent in Tibet. (See *FriDsep*iB 
Tables.’) 

The following memorandum of 
weights used in Tibet is among Mr. 
Bogie’s papers: 

6§ mahmira^maUi'^ equal to 1 tank, 

5 tmks make 1 nega, 

20 negas equal to 1 coi/, nearly 
equivalent to 80J seers of SOsiooa 
rupees. 

Gold weights of Tibet: 

Ij^ mahwdra-inaili equal to a nuucai, 

8 mascah equal to a gaUan^ equiva¬ 
lent to 1) 02 . 


* Called after the Newajr dynas^ of 
the Malls. 
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CHAPTBB XIV. 

KBOOTIATIOirS. 
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PoLmos OF Tisbt Ajsay NsiaBBOXTBiKa Couimasa 

About seventy years ago, the Emperor of China acquired the 
sovereignty of Tibet, in the vray that sovereignties are generally 
acquired, by interfering in the quarrels between two contending 
parties.^ In consequence of a revolution, which happened about 
twenty-five years ago, the government Tibet was committed to 
the former Dalai Lama.* Upon his death, Gesub Bimboch4^* his 
cup-bearer or confidant, procured the supreme administration of 
partly through his own interest at the Court of Peking, and 
partly by the recommendation of Teshu Lama, who came now to 
be considered as the first man in the country. After two yeai^ 
Teshu Lama discovered the child into whose body the Daliu 
Lamars spirit had passed, and gave notice to the Court of China. 
He was immediately recognized by the Emperor.^ Changay 
Lama, the high-priest who resided at Peking, came to visit him, 


^ Chinese power was established in 
Lhasa in 1720, resident Politioal Agents 
being appointed. A oertain snpremaqr, 
howoTer, existed long before that date. 

* An insunectionagaiDst the Chinese 
broke out in 1749, which ended in 
sang Kalsang, the sixth Dalai T ia m a, 
being established at Lhasa, with two 
Chinese Amto or Besidents. The sixth 
Lama died in 1758. 

' From time immemorial the oldest 
among the oconpants of the four chairs 
of the Chemiling, Tengiling, Cheohu- 
ling, and Kenduiing monasteries had 
the title of Gesub (or Geehub) Rim- 
booh4, and was R^nt during the 
Dalai Lama’s minority. But now the 


Gesub Rimboch^ or ten^Nnal ruler, is 
chosen from the Dibong monasteiy. 
He is also called the Nomen Khan. 
See also p. 2 8, and noU. 

^ This was Lobsang Champal, the 
serentii Dalai Lama. It was with his 
suiction that the great emigraiUm of 
the Kalmuks settled in Russiaa teni- 
torj took place, in 1771, whioh is 
described by De Qninoey. Lobsang 
Champal died in 1805. The eighth, 
ninth, and tenth Dalai Lamas wen 
murdered by the Regent in 1815 and 
1887. The elerenth died in 1855. The 
present Dalai Lama is the twelfth. He 
wasbominl858. His death has lately 
been reported, but not oondimed. 
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ooori Vactomjfeaat&aiQmA*Bftam1um,Teiikol^^ 
tiiiued to hiKfo gtwi inflaenoe in toe tpovepunent; but tor eotob 
tone fwto Oeenb hag eodea^ooied big own interegt to nuintain 
binutolf in office and altooogh be appewM to pay grea^defetenee to toe 
Lama’a o{MnkHv ocmsalte him ag gddom ag poaaible. The gcand 
ol^'eet of Geanb'g politiog is to eeeate toe administration to himtolf, 
and afierwudg to his nephews; while Teton Lama^ cm toe opiif 
trary, is eierting all his interest at the Court of Ptomg to jncoonze 
toe ^rranunmit for the Dalai Lama, who is now nearly of age, and 
to obtain the appmntment of a minigter devoted to himselt If he 
can carry his point, his infinenoe will immediately revive; for, inde* 
pendent of the good understanding which subsists between all toe 
Eastern pontiflb, toe Dahu Lama owing his promotion to Teton 
Lama, and having been tutored by his people, will naturally pay 
great attention to his advice and opinion. 

The obstacles to my journey arose chiefly from Gesnb Bim* 
bodh4.^ Soon after my arrival at Desheripgsy, Teton Lama gave 
me one of his letters, where he mentions that he had heard of 
two Fringies being arrived in the Deb Bajah’s dominions, with a 
great ztoinue of servants ; that the Fringies were fond of war,' and 
after iTiaiiinA.tifig themselves into a country, raised disturbances, and 
made themselves masters of it; that as no Fringies had ever been 
luimittflA into Tibet, he advised the Lama to find some method of 
me hack, either on account of toe violence of toe smallpox, 
or on any other pretence.” It was upon this letter that the lama 
wnde to me to return to Calcutta. After the arrival of toe 
Gosain, and the receipt of toe letter 1 sent him from Tasrisudon, 
he wrote to Gesnb, ** toat he had from toe beginning dissuaded Deb 
Jndhur firom gdng to war; that tiie government at Lhasa had 
en co uraged him to it ; that Deb Judhnr had been defeated, and a 
great part of his country conquered; that he, Ihe Lama, had 
written to the Govenunr, who had not only given over hostilities, 
but nstored all toe Deb Bajah’s country; that as I was sent hytoe 
Govwmnr, bethought it was proper to receive me; but if tiiey, com* 
tiary to his opinion, persisted in refusing thrir pennission, and any 
calami toonld aflorwaids come upcm the country, they had them- 

* He ako oiiatraeted tite jouraev of Oiptein Tmaer. 

*2 



m CBASAONBK Of THB tn^IU LAMA. {te. 

8 elT«8 to tJune £w ii** This lettor ptooorad me adndtiaaoe; hot 
Gesab, st (lie bbsm iim^ 'Wrote to Tedm Lama to prevmit mj 
ommng to Lhasa, and repeated this in several letters after my 
atrivaL The tooth is, he is naturally of a jealous mid suspioious 
temper, and was besides afraid of giving umbrage to the (^inese, 
as jealoim and suspicious as himself Gesub, however, sent me some 
Chinese brandy, Uscuits, and fish; and his servants, who came to 
congratulate the Lama on his return to Teshu Lumbo, paid me 
two visits. By the return of his people, 1 sent him some trifling 
presmits, for I had no other to send, and wrote him, or rather 
the Lama wrote for me, a letter; but I never received any 
answer. 

In this situati<ni I was obliged to confine my negotiations, for 
extending the trade between Bengal and IHbet, entirely to Tedhu 
Lama. I could not think of going to Lhasa without such pre¬ 
sents to the Dalai Lama, to Gesub, and to the four ministers, as 
were suitable to your character; and, at any rate, Gesub’s jealousy 
put it out of my power. As to the Lama, I had every reason to 
think, both from his attention and civilities to me, and ^ manner 
in whidi he expressed his sense of the fitvonr you had done him 
concluding peace with the Bhntanese, that he entertained the most 
friendly dispositions towards you; and it was my busmess to cherish 
them as well as 1 could. 

Teshu Lama is about forty years of age. He is of a dieerfhl 
and afihble temper, of great curiosity, and very intelligent. He is 
entirely master of his own affinrs; his views are liberal and 
enlarged, and he wishes, as every great man wishes, to extend his 
consequence. From his pacific character, and from the turn his 
twitid, naturally gentle and humane, he is averse to war and blood¬ 
shed, and in all quarrels endeavours by his mediati<m to bring 
about a reconciliation. In conversation he is plain and candid, 
niriiig no flattery or compliments himself, and receiving them Imt 
badly if made to him. He is generous and charitable^ and u 
universally beloved and venerated the ISbetans, by the Eal- 
muks, and by a great part of the Chinese. Hie character I give of 
him may aj^pear partial; but I received it in much stoonger aflours 
frtnn his own subjects, from the Eadimiris, and from the fidors; 
and I will ccmfess, I never knew a man whose maonmss pleased me 
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80 i&Bclii, at itx wbom npoa ao abort ail aoqnamtuioe 1 bad 
the bcMrt’a liking, 

In oonaeqnence of my i:iq>re8entmg* to hnn yoni ^b to open a 
fine ooimnnnioation of trade between the inbabitanta of Bmigfd and 
Ubet, be wrote to Geanb BimbocM on tbe anbjecb He wrote also 
to tbe prineipal merdiantB, Embmirk as well as natiTOS. Many of 
tbem, either in person or by their i^nts, came afterwards to Tisit 
me. The Tibeta^ excnsed themselyes from sending gmuaidas into 
Bmigal, (m acoonnt of the heat and nnhealthiness of that oonntry. 
Several of tbe principal Kashmiri bouses, who bad been forced by 
the Gorkha Bi^’s oppressions to abandon this trade, aaBored me 
that they would send their agents to Galcatta as soon as the rains 
are over, and the Lama engaged to procure them a passage through 
the Deb Bajab’s territories. As the Gorkha Bajah had invaded the 
country of a diief subject to Lhasa, the Lama could make no appli¬ 
cation to him; but immediately on his death, he wrote to the new 
Bajah of Nepal, desiring him to &vonr and protect commerce, and 
to allow all merchants, Hindus, and Mussulmans, to trade fiedy 
through his dominions, “ for,” says he, “ everybody is now afraid to 
enter your country, and it will become poor and desolate.” He 
wrote also recommending the same thing to the Deb Bajah, and 
has sent one of his gylongs to oo<»perste with me at Tassisudon, in 
my applicatioDs on t^ sul^t In regard to allowing Europeans 
to go unto Tibet, it was a point, although not particularly men¬ 
tioned in yotir instructions, which I wished to have carried as I 
was sensible it would have reflected great credit on my commission. 
But the jealousy of the hill people, of the administration at Lhasa, 
and the drcumstanoes I have already mentioned, will, I imagine, 
serve to show that it was a thing simply impossible. If the 
government of Tibet is mitrosted to the Lamas, I should think 
this point may then be urged with some proq>ect of success; but 
at present 1 consider it as out of the question. As the returns, 
however, for the commodities of Bengal carried into Tibet are 
made principally in gold, any extension of this commerce is ao 
much dear gain to Bengal; and the cliannel through whub the 
trade m carried on, although of consequmice to individuals, is, I 
hmnbly apprehend, of very little to the country. If any Ei»e>wi»- 
men choose to embark in this tndki, I do not see why it may not 
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]»(ndiaeted by Amtio agoitii as m by Eim^flut oiifll, 
oat nmnmg any ride of distntbiitg &at friiuddi^ wiid good mdar* 
stan ding ’which I know yon wish to cnltiTale with the Eorthem 
powers 

In my address d the 5th of December, I mentkmed the Lama’s 
dflsiie of founding a reUgions honSe <m the banls of the Ganges, 
About seven or ei^t hundred years ago, the Tibetan pontifb had 
many moossteries in Bengal, and their priests used to travel to 
that country in order to study the rdigion and language of tim 
Brnhmana, and to visit the holy places in Hindustan. The Mussul¬ 
mans, up(Hi conquering Bengal, plundered and desfaxyed thdr 
tmnples, and drove them out of the country. Since that time there 
has been little intercourse between the two kingdoms. The Lama 
is sensible that it wQl throw great Instre on his pontificate^ and 
serve to extend his fione and draracter, if he can, after so long an 
interval, obtain a rdigbus establishment in Bengal, and he is very 
solidious about this point. He proposes, also, to send some of his 
gyl(mgB, during the cold season, to wait upon yon at Calcutta, and 
aftervmrds to go on pilgrimages to Gays and other places, and has 
'written to Chidzun Tamba,^ at Pding, who has great interest 'with 
the Emperor, infomnng him ** that the English are now masters of 
Bengal; that you, their chief, have shown him great fiivour; that 
the Englidi allow everyone to follow his own rdigion unmolested; 
and advising him to send some persons to wait upon yon, and to 
visit the prindpal temples in B^gal.” I own I encouraged all 
this, in the view of sfoengthening the intercourse and oonnedaon 
with Tibet, and thinking it would be of advantage to the Company 
to open any channd of communicstion widi the Court of China; 
and althongh 1 am not so sanguine as the Lams about the success 
of hm mideavours, howevm dneere, to obtain leave for you to send 
a person to the Emperor, 1 do not altogether deqiair, by your 
fisvonr, of <me day or other getting a sight of Peking. 

The presentEmpwor is of a violent and imperious temper.* He 

^ The Qnison Tamha d Hue; iden- be that Hr« Bogle confiiaM the Gniaon 
tkeliriih the Tjuraiiatli Lama (eee note Tamba with the Obangay Lamh. 
at p. d8). He leiidef at Urge, but * Xbfeim the Bmpexor Kiea4iiiigt 
aeveral eiaiti of the Taxauath Lama to who suooeeded to the thxone in 1786 
Peldiig axe xeooxded. (Bee Huo, i Hie army aubdued Haatam Tiivkialatt« 
p. 98.) Bee, however, p. lid. It may iiidudiiig Saafagar, Yarimiid^ and She* 
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aits imwoitihy of a great mooanili, redaMfl the Erimnto to siiiet 
aabjedaon* a petty Saa^n paaoe/ between Yaia>a& and 
YSbet, d^Boded by bis in^ aansted, I beUere, by ilia 

Eii^ of Fego, baa lE^t bis nomerons umke at bay fas aeraial 
years past; and ibe qnszvds abont tbe bonodaries and the migra- 
tkm oi sabjecte, between him and the Oonrt ci St. Petersbnrgi are 
likely to eome to a nq^toze, when, I imagine, be will get himself 
heai^y dmbbed. Tbe Lama is endeaTOOiing to prevent it; bnt 
the Obinese seem to be in the wrong, and the Emperor’s bangbiy 
mind cannot stoop to make oonoessionB. 


2 . 


CowvntSAizoNS wrra thb Tbsho Lava ax DxsaBBiraaT. 

The day after my arrival I waited npon the Lama with tiie 
Governor’s despatches, having previously and without difScnlty 
settled that I should be aUowed to give the letter into his own 
bands. 1 delivered it, together with the pearl necklace, while my 
servants spread out the other presents before him. He received 
me with a very courteous and smiling countenance, and I was 
seated near him on a high stool covered with carpet He q>oke to 
me in Hindustani, of which langmge be has a moderate know¬ 
ledge. Aftmr inquiries about the Governor’s health and my journey 
from Tassisu don, he introduced &e subject of the war in Bahar. 
He blamed Deb Judhur as tbe oocamon of it ** I always,” said be, 
** duapproved greatly of bis seizing the Bahar Bajah, and going to 

tan, and aonezad it to the CbineM to rabdoe Buimah. He mu moroeno* 
In 1771 the fiunooa flight of oeaifiil in Tibet, wheie, in 1700, hia 
the itiJnmlt« aetOed <m the banka of troopa defeated an invading Nepakae 
the Volga, bom Btunan ijnaaxj, took amy, and Ida ftnoea advanoedto windn 
place. After aniltoing feaibil hard- twenty milea of Kafhmaoda. Kien- 
dkb|ia,they eroaaed the Eir(dds Steppe, long abdicated in 17M, efter a hmg 
and reached Ohineae teiritoiy with and glmiomi reign of dixty yean, and 
their numheis reduced bom 000,000 to died in 1800. Hia eon, Hea^Kiag; 
2S0,000. Kiemlmig provided for them rdgned tnm 1796 to 1821, and wia 
with princely mwnifineneei end they anooeeded by Taon Ewang. 
aetUed oii the banka of the IlL BUen- ‘Probably a Frinee of Sam or 
Inngalao mado aii iiiiiHWicicaaftil athiwipt Baetem Tibet. 



IW WJDSfflOir dv THE BHUTAX WAB. [Oi. XW. 

w trith tbe Fringe; bat tbe Deb eoamdered himself as powerM 
in amu^ and wotild not listen to my advice. After he was defeated 
1 wrote to the Ghrremor, who, in ceasing hostilities against the 
Bhutanese, in consequence of my application, and restoring to them 
ihdr country, has nmde me very happy, and has done a very pious 
(durm) action. My servants who went to Chilcutta were only 
little men, and the kind reception they had from the Governor 
1 consider as another mark of his frmndship.” 

I told him that Bahar is separated from Ban^dr, one of the 
provinces of Bengal, only by a ri'^et; that the Bhutanese from time 
immemorial had confined themselves to their mountains, and when 
they visited the low countries it was in an amicable manner, and in 
order to trade; that when many thousand armed men issued at 
once from their forests, seized and carried off prisoner the Bajah of 
Bahar, a petty prince, who could be no object of their jealousy, 
possessed themselves of his country, and settled in it, the Company 
had just cause to be alarmed, and to conclude that, encouraged by 
their snocess in Bahar to-day, they would hardly be confined by an 
ideal boundary, but attempt the conquest of Bangpur to-morrow, 
and even extend their views to the interior and more fertile pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal; that the Governor, although he had heard much 
of the Lama’s name and holy character, yet being totally unac¬ 
quainted vrith the Bhutan nation, and having then had no connec¬ 
tion with their chief, had the more reason for these apprehensions, 
and immediately upon an application from the Bahar people for 
assistance, despatched a battalion of the Company’s Sepoys to repel 
the invaders; that he, the Lama, was well acquainted with what 
followed; that the Governor was extremely rejoic^ on the receipt of 
his letters, immediately suspended the war against the Bhutanese,* 
and afterwards concluded a peace between them and the Company, 
by which the whole of their country , was restored to them; bring 
happy to cultivate the friendship of a man whose fiune is known 
throughout the world, and whose character is hrid in veneration 

' Tibet is a Porsiau vrord. The In* State which wo call Bhutan, To pro- 
dian name for tho country is Bhot^ vent confusion it is, therefore, he^ier 
whence Bholia for a native of Bhot. to have a separate name for tho peoide 
Bod and Boitpa are the native terms, of Bhutan, and not to call them bW 
BhtUanta^ or **the end of Bhvt'' is the teas. I have adopted Bhutanese. 
Indian name for the Ois-Hinidlaynn 



inMPg 80 inuif ti 8 itioii» ; thi^ ]» Iberian me to &» 

XjMoii^VpeBeiioe iri& ^ letiier «Qd tok^ of 
bad tiiea the bo&oar to by before Mm/and which I lu^)ed iroidd 
&id fiiTDor in his ejes. He made no answer to what I said. 
Indeed, I doobi wheiber he understood it wdl, tor I . q>ob» in a 
language which he had not been need to, and the gnttnral B, 
wtooh I inherit from my motoer, probably inoreased the diffioOliy. 
Aft^ this I ^eavonred to confine myself within, the oompass and 
to imitate the phraseology of his language, ud so we ma^ it out 
very well 

*' Yon have no doubt heard,** said toe Lama, “ that Deb Jndtoir 
has been turned oat of his government, and has to me: he did 
not manage toe country properly, and the FringieB were n<^ 
pleased with him.’* I replied, that toe En^h had no oonc^ at 
Dto Judhur’a expulsion; it was brought about by his own people; 
and that toe Oompony <mly wished toe Bhutanese to continue in 
todr own country, and not to encroach upon. Bengal, mr raise 
disturbances upon its frontier. “The Governor,” said he^ “had 
reascm for going to war, but, as I ami averse from bloodshed and-toe 
Bhutanese 9xe my vassals, I am glad it is brought to a condusion.” 
He then opmed toe Governor’s letter, but it was not at that time 
explained to him. 

Next day toe Lama was engaged in receiving toe vudts and 
presents of some Kalmuks,^ and I had an opportunity of waiting 
upon him. He sent for me the next morning. He was without, 
his mitre cap, and nobody was with him besides the S(^n Chumbo, 
his confidant and favourite. 

He resumed the Bt<ny of Bahar, and repeated the reasons fiar 
the war <m the same principle. He again expressed much saiasfim- 
tton at toer rsMption toe Governor had g^ven his servants; he said 
he had jtoht another person with them who was of a highmr statom, 
but he had been jnevented from proceeding to Galcntta by su^ness. 
‘<1 win plainly confsas,” saB he^ “that my reason tor thma 
letomng you admittance was that many people advised me against 
it. 1 had heard also modi of toe power of the Fiingies; toat the 
Gompsny was like a great king, and fimd of war and omiqiMSt; and 
as my bunness and toat of my people is to pnay to God, I was 
* Bolqpos.otK<»dM)Mt inst 



IM EBBCniOir or A M CCk. tIT. 

afieiid to adnut aiqr Fiiagies into tos ooontry. Bui I have eboe 
leaned iiittt toe Ftmgke ue a &ir and a jnst pec^le. I nerer 
befine mv any Fringies, but am veiy happy at yonr arrival, and 
yon will not think anything of my fbimer retoaal.’* I replied that 
I idwaya attotbnted toa tetoaal to the repreeentalaons some iU- 
mmded peoide^ which had made an un&vonrable impression on his 
mind, as cloada for a time will darken the son. Governor ie 

above aU things desirons of obtaining yonr friendship and fovonr. 
As yonr qinnion k so generally and so justly regarded in this part 
of the world, he is sensible how much toe character of the English 
is in yonr hands, and that their good or bad name d^>ends greatly 
upon your jud^^neni I have toerefore represented these things in 
your presence, the truth of which is known to all the world.” 

In return, the Lama assured me his heart was open and wdl 
dtopoeed towards the English, and that he gave no credit to the 
representations which had been made to their disadvantage. "I 
wi^” he said, to have a place on the banks of the Ganges, to 
which I might send my people to pray. I intend to write to the 
Governor <m thk subject^* and wish yon would second my applies* 
tion.” I replied that as I knew hpw desirous the Governor was 
to cultivate his frriendtoip, I was persuaded on this or any other 
occasion he would food hun very ready to gratify him as £sr as in 
his power. 

He inquired if we worshipped the Griss, making a cross with 
his fingers, and adding that there were formerly some Fringy 
padres at Lhasa who wmnhipped the Cries, but they bred disturb¬ 
ances, and were tuned out of the country.* 1 said, I had heard of 
the priests who had been at Ihasa; ttoit they were not, of my 
country, spoke another language, and that their relig^ difihted 
from mine; that the deegy of Engl and remained at home, and 
travelled not into other countries; that we allowed everyone to 

' "Tbiibfl didafter Mr. Bog^a re- knowledge leeohea; I oonolade the 
tun. A {rieee of land waa pue he a ed a a me to fhia hoar.” is an«ts on 
end given to him, on the heaks of the motnuor^, m emoVur hand} Ithiak 
Gongea, oppoaite to Galeiitte; • honaa that of A. Dalrympte.'] 
and a temple wen coDatnmted ^xm * What nmained of fhia Christian 
the apothp die Lama, under the dim- establiahment, and of others (moefly 
tion of Mr. Bogle, and peopla fiwn books), was peaented to Mr. Hodgson* 
Tibet and Bhutan constantly leKatad when ha waa Resident in Nepal, by the 
to it daring the time to tddeh n^ IMlai Lama. 



tAi^ fOi MASEB SAJTAaaL lif 

H ffla i iy €h4 ia his «wn nay, is itlnoh iiis Gosiaii ox say of hii 
pscg^ aho Ittd been in oosld bear iritoess ; and tbai ids 

asteopud a good and pbtis nan^ of whatoTer xeligioa be naf^ 
be. Be ehanged tibe rabjeo^ and I mm not soxiy hr it. 

Bi file aftexnoml ^(Aanza Ootbo/ adio u bxottdr to 
toe lama I7 the same mother, bat a diffixent toiber, bat has 
little of hm engagu^ maanexs or abilities. The oonTaiaatioa ms 
shorty formal, and onintereating. 

I had been told that Ch^ Sing’s tsM had described the 
Enghah aa a people deaigning and amlntioiia; who, inainnating 
toemaelTea into a ooontry on pretence of trade, became acquainted 
with its dtoation and iidiabitan.ta^ and afterwards endeaTooied to 
become masters of it; and that hia representations, in oonooxcenoe 
with other oircomstanoes, had oontribated to raise np obstades to 
my journey. 

He came to xMt me; and as I think it best and most becoming 
the ohacBoter of the English to deal openly with eyecy man, I 
resolyed to mention this to him. I aooor^ngly told him what 
I had heard. I said that the Engfidi had always been befiriended 
ly Bnlwnnt Sing, his master’s fother; and if their transactions in 
Bengal were unjustifiable, Bulwunt Sing was equally to Uame in 
assisting them; that, however, it was known to the whole wotid 
that the English were obliged by necessity and in self-defonoe to go 
to war. I i^efly mentioned their rise in Bengal, enlarged upon 
the assistance Bulwunt Sing had a£Ebxded thmn; the fioendship that 
had always subsisted between him and the Company, and whidr 
was still continued with Oheyt Sing. I added that as I knew how . 
displeased the Governor would be were I to say anything un&voor* 
able of his master, I was oonvinoed Cheyt Sing would disown him 
in anything he might say to the disadvantage of the Company. 

He declared he had not spoken anything against the English; 
that he believed a vakil of Kashmiri Mull, who was lately gone to 
Lhasa, might; that he only told Teshu Lama what he knew c£ 

> Ohanro Ousbo wm Bagrat for the wide fooe with noee a little toned opy 
fniiMt Lame at the time of Oi^taia email black eyes, end faigh eh aekheaea 
Tamei'aviaittoTeahBLombo,inl788. There waa an agreeable jiwmiiietij to 
Oaptain Timer deaeribee him aa et Ma faatnraa, and a aw eeh »aaaefei gie » 
middle ate, latbar of a bnad make, aien ia bia coontenaaoe whMi was 
bat BOt inclined to cerpa l aat y, abort, bis^ prepoiee mi ng. (Tamar, pu Itt.) 
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ooBDULmr or the lama. 


[Oh. XIV. 


die affioxs ci IffiiidtiBtan, and oondnded ^th the xote of Hin- 
dnstania, that I was his mastar, a great man, &o. I replied, that 
as he was sent to the Lama by the Bajah of Benares, I in ihe same 
iwanwwr was dq»nted by the Governor on the part of the Oompany; 
that it was my duty to attend to the character of my constitaenta, 
and it was the cnsiom of the Englidi to deal openly; that I had 
only reported to him what I had heard, and was glad to find fimn 
him that I was misinfonned. 

After this altercation he and I became great Mends. He used 
to come fitequently to see me, and having been a great traveller, 
his conversation sometimes helped me to beguile a few tedious 
hours. 

On the 15th of November, the Lama sent for me, and desired 
me to bring aU my people with me. He repeated the assurances of 
his good opinion of the English, and expres^ himself with respect 
to the Governor in very Mendly terms, accompanied with that 
frank and candid look which ought to be the pledge of sinoerity. 
After some observations on the coldness of the climate, he caus^ 
me to be dressed in a purple satin gown, lined with fox ekins, and 
trimmed at the neck and cuffs -with a scolloped gold lace, which he 
said had come from Bussia; cap of European flowered silk brocade, 
turned up vrith sable, and crowned with a red silk tassd; and 
a pair of large red leather jack-boots. He equipped Mr. TTATniU/>i^ 
alw in Tatar costume, but his tunic vras of blue satin; and all our 
servants^ either this day or a few days afterwards, received tunics 
lined vfith eheep skins, and boots. 

1 next* day went to the Sopon Chumbo,^ who is a gr ea t 
fitvourite. He has been at Peking, through a great part of Thtary, 
and even as fiur as the borders of Bussia, and has a knowledge of 
tibe languages of these different countries. I made a short visit; 

* Captain Turner says that, at the bonea, and waa without even the mdi- 
time of hia viiit, in 178S, this Bopon memt of a beaid. His 
Chnmbo waa treated by the Begent, the Lama, as SadOi, were to reoeive 
Chansu Onabo, more as a colleague and omnmnnicate his master’s -n m 
than a subordinate officer. “Thesingn- mands, to arrange the 
kr pow« he ei^yed seemed to be no festivals, to take oharge oftiie wardrobe, 

mote than what was justly due to his the treasniy, and to sot as onp^eaier 
integrity and taloits. His countenance He had travelled much, into China, to 
was and ingenuous. He had Khalka, aud even to the sliores of 
aniaU eyes, thin eyebrows, high cheek Lake BaikaL” (Turner, p. 218 ) 
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for the Lama Monoed follj Busier of his own affiurs, and had hefore 
idid Bie, ihongh I tecoUeei not at which oonTersatioii, that as 1 
oonld speak to him without an inteipretm, he wished me to i^y 
only to him abont any hnsineas I might have, and not to tronl^ 
myself with representing it throogh the channel his offioers. 

The Lama began ennmerating some canses of the dedine of the 
tnkde between Bengal and Tibet. He mentioned, first, the war 
with Deb Jndhnr, during which nothing was allowed to pass 
through his country to or from Bengal, and, said he, “ if I would 
allow him be would again go to war with his own people, but I will 
not suffer him to quit Qiansu, where he now is.” He next 
menticmed Prithi Naiayan, the Bajah of Qorkba, who, he said, had 
conquered all the countries in Nepal, and by his etactions and 
oppressioiu had obliged all merchcmts to quit his country, as he 
seizes upon their money and goods whenever he has occasion. 
“He has now,” said he, “taken possession of Bijapdr, on the 
borders of Bengal, and, I am told, threatens to invade the Deb 
Bajah’s country. As to me, I give encouragement to merchants, 
and in this country they are free and secure.” 

I said that as he was so wdl acquainted with the causes of 
this stagnation of trade, and as he aifd the Company coiruaded in 
their treatment of merdiaute, I assured myself that he would aji^y 
an effectual remedy. He replied that t^ people of his oountiy 
carried their goods only to Pari>jong, where they were received 
and purchased by the inhabitants of the Deb Bajah’s country, and 
by them carried into Bengal; and that the goods of Bengal weie 
conveyed into Tibet in the same manner. I told him that the 
people of the Deb Bajah’s country always carried on some trade 
to Bungpfir, and were this year to send their hmses, Ac., as 
usual, and 1 was convinced would have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with their reception; that this, however, was only to a small 
extent, was nothing equal to the consumption of the two countries, 
and bore no proportion to what the t^e was in fininer times. 
To this be folly assented, and finished his conversation witii in¬ 
forming me that he expected one of the ministers from Lhasa in a 
fow days, and that he would introduce me to him, as he wished me 
to be known to all the prindpal people in tiiat country. Ffom 
this I understood that somethi^ depended <m this man. 



m DIBOUBSION AS TO TRADE. [Ob. 23T. 

Bereral bdlidsTB and mnoh paying pevanied me from leeing 
ihe Lama for some days. He introdnoed the snbject of trade; he 
enmnerated the different artudee sent from this eoontiy to Bengal: 
gold, mnd^ ooartails, and coarse ^roollen cloths. He said that the 
IHhet peqde 'were a&aid to go to Bengal on aoconnt of the heat; 
that he had last year sent fonr pec^e to worship at Benares, of 
whom three had died, beendes the prson be intended shonld haye 
gime to Galcntta; that the jonmey was also nnoommon, and they 
were frightened at it; that in former times great nnmbets of the 
people of this country used to resort to Hindustan; that the Lamas 
had temples in Benares, Gaya, somewhere in Fumeah, and at sereial 
other places, the names of which I did not know; that their priests 
used to travel thither to study the Shaster and the religbn of the 
Bmhmans; and after remaining there ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
returned to Tibet, communicating their knowledge to their country* 
men, and thereby gaining great reputation; that about dght 
hundred years ago Bengal was invaded and conquered by the 
Mussulmans, who destroyed and pillaged the temples and plundered 
the people, so that such as escaped returned to their mountains 
al<mg with some Brahmans who fled from the persecutions; since 
which time the inhabitants of Tibet have had little connectimi with 
Bengal or the southern countries. 

I told him that times were much altered; that in Bengal 
and under the Company every person’s property was secure, and 
everyone was at liberty to follow his own religion. He said he 
was informed that the country under the Fringies was very quiet; 
that as I had come so far a journey, and had been sent by the 
Governor, he would be ashamei if I were to return with a frdtless 
errand; that as soon, therefore, as he arrived at Teshu Lumbo, 
where he would have his officers about him, and likewise some of 
the people from Lhasa, he would consult with them, and also 
send for some considerable merchants, after informing them of 
the Governor’s desire, and of the encouragement and protection 
which the Compny afforded to traders in Bengal, discuss the 
most proper method of carrying it on and extending it. “ You,” 
said he, “ will also spak with them, and we will see what can Ito 
done.” 1 could have nothing to say against a proposal so reason¬ 
able, and I saw plainly he chose not to take any step before he 
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had comirninioaled this to his own (^leeis and to tiie people at 

T ihiiiflftj 

On the 18th of November I had another andienoe of the Lama. 
He talked ^ religion and of the oonnectum between his fidth and 
that of the Brahmans; that they wmshii^ped three ci the Hindn 
gods, Yishnn, Brahma, and another,* bnt not their inferior deities. 
Be then admd me how many gods there were in my religion. I 
told him one. He replied tlmt he had heard that in my rdigion 
Qod was bom three times. I had no mind to attempt m ejqplana* 
imm of the mysteries of the Trinity. I felt myself nneqnal to it. 
I told him, therefore^ that according to my &i& God had always 
existed. He observed, charitably, that we all worshipped the same 
God, but under different names, and all aimed at the same olgect^ 
though we pnrsned different ways. The answer 1 gave him was 
in the same tolerant spirit; for I am not sent as a missionaiy, 
and after so many able and ingenioiis Jesnitf^ dressed in the habits 
of apostles and armed with beads and cmeidxet^ have tried in vain 
to convert unbelieving nations, I am not so arrogant as to believe 
that my labours would be successful. 

The Lama told me that he had written to Lhasa on the 
subject of opening a free commerrial eommuniostiiim between this 
country and Bengal. “ 1 have told them,” said he, ** that as you 
are come so &r, and from the King of Sndustan, they must att^ 
to your busineBS.” 

Although he fiqpoke this with all the seal in the worid, I confess 
I did not mudi like the thoughts of referring my bosmess to 
Lhasa, where I was not present, where 1 was unacquainted, and 
where I had reason to think the minuters had entertained no 
favourable idea of me and my commissum. 1 represented to him, 
therefore, that I considered him as the principal; that during the 
minority of the Dalai Lama the government of the country was in 
his hands; and that 1 trusted soldy to him few removing the 
obstacles to the trade between this country and BengaL Hie said 
he had also written to encourage the merchants to trade to BengaL 
1 replied that the merchants, if they found their advantage in this 
trafSi^ would no doubt be ready to foUow it; but as he had 
informed me of the diflSenHaee tiiey wae exposed to in passmg 

< Sira. 



IM AGGEnSIOlIS OF THE GOUntA BAJAH. [OB. XIV. 

tiuofogh Nepal, and aa be knew t1»t the Deb Bajah did not allow 
a free trade tiudngb Hu dconmions, I begged to know by what toad 
th^ oonld go. Hie said tiiat formerly Deb Jndhnr would not soffer 
the Tibet people to trade into bis oonntry; that the Bhntaneae 
aa wdl as ^ inbabitanta of Demo Jong’s country * lying between 
Fari-jong and Mnnmg,’ were oppressive and lawless, so that 
merdiants lay at thmr men^. I begged leave to represmit to him 
that 1 had fbnnd them very honest and peaceable; as I knew his 
influence over the Bhutanese 1 made no doubt but he could procure 
thdr permission for a free trade. He observed that the present 
Deb l^jah was an old man, and spoke not very respectfully of him, 
but ad^ that he would write to him on the subject, and I might 
be assured of his exerting himself in the business 1 was sent upon. 
It was late and 1 took my leave. 

The Lama sent for me on the 6th December, and delivered me 
some letters from Calcutta and Bahar. At his desire I opened 
them in his presence. He inquired what news, and particularly if 
there was anything said about the Gorkha Bajah. I told him 
there was not “Because,” said he, “his forces are employed in 
attacking Demo J<mg, whose country is in the neighbourhood of 
Bengal They have surrounded it; the Gorkha Bajah has trained 
Sepoys after the English manner, and given them muskets ; but 
I am told they are not good marksmmi, and do not hit above 
once in a hundred times,” I said I had been told in the Deb 
Bajah’s country that the Gorkha Bajah was somewhere on the 
borders of Tibet. Says he, “ They must have meant Demo Jong’s 
dominions, which are subject to Lhasa. O,” says he, “I have 
just now a letter from the Deb Bajah. He is in a sad plight about 
Deb Judbur, having heard that he was about to return to invade 
the country, and he writes me by all means to detain him.” After 
this he inquired about lightning in Bengal. He said in Tibet the 
thunderbolts are sometimes of stone or iron, and then showed me a 
knife, with an open-worked handle of steel and gold, with several 
heads carved upon it, and some Chinese characters on the blade, 
which he said had fallen from the douds. It was almost the only 
part of all his conversations that was marvellous. He admd me 
many questions, but it is endless putting them down. As he had 
* Sikkim. * See note at p. 65. 
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deemed my bnaineBB till Ids azrind his oapital,! said nothing <m 
the salgeot. 

On the 7th of Deoemher I had a dboft interview with the Lama.. 
He was to set oat from Desheripgay next morning, in order to 
retnm to Tedin Lombo, his palace, from whidi he had been three 
years absent. 


I. 
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BUDDHIST TEMPLE OB THE OANOES. 


[Oh. XV, 


C5HAPTER XV. 


GONVEBBATIONS WITH THE TESHU LAMA AT TESHU LUHBO. 


At the fixst meeting after his retom to Teehn Lttmbo, the Teehn 
Lama spoke to me of what he had before mentiooed as to forming 
a religions honse somewhere on the Qanges,* and I repeated mj 
belief of the readiness with which his desire would be oomplied 
with. He said he had also written or proposed to write to 
Changay Lama,^ the high-priest at Peking, with whom he was upon 
the most friendly and intimate terms, mentioning that the Fringies 
were masters of Bengal, and had shown him great fryonr; and, 
says he, ** I think it probable he will send some of his people to 
visit the principal religions places. I,” added he^ “am bnt a 
little 1 TIII.H in comparison of the Changay Lama, for he is always in 
the Emperor’s presence, and has great inflnence over him. Ihe 
&Tonr which the Emperor shows to me and the Dalai Lama is in 
a good measnre owing to Changay Lama’s good offices at court. 
1 hope, therefore, in case he sends any persons, that the Govemm 
will give them a good reception.” I encouraged him very mndi in 
all this. “ At present,” said he, “ 1 cannot say whether they will 
come or not. If they do, 1 will send them to the Deb Bajah, and 
from thence they will proceed to Bengal.” I said the Governor, I 
imagined, wonld be glad to know some little time b^orehand, that 
he might give orders for their journey. Nothing else of conse* 
qnence passed, and 1 went to receive the Lhasa deputies. 


1 On hearing of the Lama*8 wish, 
Warren Hastings immediately gave 
the necessary orders about building a 
Buddhist temple on the banks of the 
Ilugli, and as soon as it was completed 
he wrote and informed the Lama, who 
had previously sent images to be de¬ 
posited in it. Referring to the temple, 
Warren Hastings aays, in a letter to 
Teshu Lama: By the blessing of God, 
it will be the means of making your 


name known in this country, And of 
strengthening the frienddiip whioh is 
between us^ and you will consider it as 
a mark of the confidence and regard 
whioh I bear to you.” Turner mentions 
this Buddhist temple as being opposite 
Calcutta, on the banks of the river 
(p. 269). 

^ He is called by Hue the Tchang- 
Kia-Fo, a sort of Grand Almoner of 
the Imperial Court (ii. p. 197). 
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There were two of them. The one was a gylong, the other a 
kyman dressed in a feminine garb, and &ey came with about 
twenty attendants. Th^ brought with them many boxes, fhll 
(I smail dried fish, cakes, ^or, mushrooms, Ac., and some bamboos 
filled with distilled spirits. The kyman spoke. He said they 
were come from Lhasa to wait upon ^e Lama, and bronght these 
China meats ficom Giesab to me, of which they dedred my ao- 
ceptanoe; that, althongh it was not the cnstom, the Lama had 
ordered them to wait upon me, as I had come from such a distance, 
and from the chief of the Fringies. In return, I made acknow¬ 
ledgments for the foyonr which Gesnb had shown me; that I was 
sent by the Governor to pay his respects to the Lama, and that I 
was extremely happy and honoured by their visit. 

They said the Fringies had shown great kvour to the Lama 
and to them, by making peace with the Bhutanese and restoring their 
country. I replied, that the name and character of Dalai Lama 
and of Tediu Lama were well known to my constituents, and that 
the Gbvemor was very ready to cultivate their and Qesub Bim- 
boch^’s friendship and good opinion; that the Engh'sh were &r 
from that quarrelsome people which some evil-minded persons repre¬ 
sented them to be, and wished not for extent of territories; that as 
they were entrusted with the management of Bengal th^ only 
wished that it should remain in tranquillity; that the war with the 
Bhutanese was of their seeking; that they, the deputies, being well 
acquainted with government, could judge whether the Company 
had not cause to ^ alarmed when 8000 or 10,000 Bhutanese, who 
had formerly always confined themselves to their mountains, 
poured at once into the low country, seized the Bajah of Bahar, 
took possession of his territories, and Carried their arms to the 
borders of Bengal; and whether they were not in the right to 
oppose them; that in the course of the war some of the Bhutan 
country was taken from them, which, however, was immedktely 
restor^ at the Lama’s request; that so far from desiring conquest, 
the boundaries of Bengal remained the same as formerly; and 
although the Fu gliah kept up a large army, the war with the Deb 
Bajah was the first they had been engaged in for many years. 
The kyman gave a nod with his head. He then said, the Lama 
had written to Lhasa about merchants; that tlie people of this 

L 
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oonntry were a&aid of tihe heat, and proceeded, therefore, only to 
l^-jong, where the DehBajah’s Bohjecto brought the commodities 
of Bmgal and exchanged tiiem for those of this country ; that this 
was the ancient oostom, and would certainly he dbserrad. I xejdied, 
that this trade had always been carried on by the Deb Bajah’s 
people, who were tins year gone to Bengal, as usual; but, berides 
this, there was formerly a very extensiTe trade carried on between 
this country and Bengal, which my constituents were sorry to see 
had dedined very much of late years; that it was needless for me 
to represent to them, who were acquainted with the state of affairs, 
the causes from which this proceeded; that the Governor was 
desirous of removing these obstacles, and had ordered me to repre¬ 
sent them to the Lama, who had, in oonseqnenoe, vmtten to LbuHft 
on the subject, and I trusted that Gesub Bimbochd and the govern¬ 
ment there would readily comply with so reasonaUe a proposal 
They answered, that Gesub Bimbochd would do eveiytiiing in his 
power, but that he and all the country were subject to the Emperor 
of China. This is a stumbling-block which crosses me in all my 
paths. The Lhasa people took their leave. I offered to return 
their visit. They seemed not to wish it, but said they would come 
to see me again. 

On the 23rd of December, before the Lama went to churdi he 
sent for me. At his desire I repeated to him what had passed 
between me and the deputies from Lhasa. I told him that they 
said the ancient custom would certainly be observed; that according 
to the ancient custom Nepal vras governed by its own n^pdis, and 
merchants were at liberty to trade through that country between 
Bengal and Tibet; that unless the ^vemment at Lhasa could re¬ 
store Nepal to its former state, or order the Gorkha Bajah to treat 
the merchants with indulgence, I confessed I did not see how the 
ancient custom could be preserved. He said he was very sensible 
that the trade with Bengal had dedi^ed very much of late years; 
that formerly the merchants used to bring coral, pearls, and broad¬ 
cloth in abundance into the country, whidi was not ihe case 
nowadays; that as to the Gorkha Btyah, there was no trusting 
him; ^t a few years ago he encouraged some merohants to 
settle in Nepal, treated them well at first, but afterwards cut off 
their ears and turned them out of the country; that he had also 
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ptomued agun and again to liitn, the Lama, and to the gorern- 
ment at Lhaaa, that he would never encroach a finger’s breadth 
on their territories, hot now he had attacked Betno Jong’s conntry,^ 
whidi was snl^t to Lhasa; that he was convinced of the reason¬ 
ableness of my proposals in regard to trade, and had acoordingly 
written.to Lhaaa on the sahject, and had received an answer from 
thence, in which Geenh Bimhochd mentioned his apprehensions of 
giving umbrage to the Chinese; and that besides the distorhanoes 
which the Gorkha Bajah was making in Demo Jong’s conntry, 
and on the borders of that of the Deb Bajah, rendered this an 
improper time to settle anything of the kind, hut that in a year 
or two he hoped to bring it about; that the Deho, who had 
visited me and played at chess, with two others, was gone with 
forces to oblige the Gorkha Bajah either to quit Demo Jong’s 
country, or fight with him. I repUed that as to the Gorkha Bajah, 
I did not imagine from all I could judge that he was hkely to he a 
smaller man, hut, on the contrary, a greater; that so iar firom 
being satisfied with the conquests he had made, and the extensive 
country of whidi he had got possession, he was meditating new 
schemes of ambition; that he had subdued Mnrung, Bijap^, 
and had now attacked Demo Jong’s country, which gained, he 
would make himsdf master of the Deb Bajah’s dominions, or 
perhaps extend his views towards Paxi-jong; that, in short, the 
Gorkha Bajah’s views aimed plainly at conquests. The Lama was 
obliged to go to church, but as I was taking leave he desired me 
not to mention what he had said at my last visit about the perscms 
from China, which was a great affair {Burrah Eawn). I assured 
bim of my silenoe in general, and as to this in particular. 

On the 28th December I had an audience of the Lama, where 
nobody but his confidant was present He expatiated largely on 
the Gorkha Bajah’s war with Demo Jong, his treachery and breach 
of promise to bim and to the government at Lhasa. I repeated to 
bim my Opinion of the Gorkha Bajah; that his ambition and his 
abilities n^e him asj^ at conquests; that if he succeeded in 
the conquest of Demo Jong’s country, he would attempt Pari-j<mg 
or the Deb Bajah’s country, and that having assumed the title of 
•gitig of the Hilla (Pariat-kai-Pttdahah), he wished to be so in 

' HtMctm. 
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reality; that in judging of the intentiona men ilimr actione 
ought to he the criterion; and that I could not hdp being oon> 
oemed that the Gorkha ^jah, after having from a petty rajah 
made himedf master of all N^l, after having subdued Bijapdr ^ 
and Humng * and after having at length attacked the terri¬ 
tories of Demo Jong, a vassal of Lhasa, should he considered by 
Qesub and the government of this country as more to be trusted 
the Engliab, vrho during twelve or fifteen years had never 
attempted to extmid the boundaries of Bengal, who had re¬ 
stored the Deb Bajah’s country, and who were known to adhere 
religiously to their engagements. The Lama replied that the 
government at Lhasa’s eyes were opened, and that they viewed 
^ Gh>rkha Bajah’s designs in a very different light; that as to 
the "Engliah, Gesub had received such accounts of them as raised 
his suspicions; “and,” added he, “his heart is confined, and he 
does not see things in the same view as I do.” I said 1 had heard 
a great deal of Gesub’s abilities, but 1 confessed in the present case 
1 thought he was blind to his own interest; that I knew the Ch>rkha 
Bajah was afraid of the English; that he was sensible also bow 
firmly they adhered to their treaties and to their friends; that he had 
seen Shnj&u-’d-Daulah’s^ country enjoy a state of perfect tranquillity 
during twelve years, merely from the Mahrattas and the other 
powers of Hindustan knowing that the English would be ready to 
assist him; that Shujau-d’-Daulah, when apprehensive of an inva¬ 
sion, had even sometimes called in the assistance of the Company’s 
troops, which had marched to the extreme boundaries of his 
dominions, and had afterwards, when there was no further occasiou 
for their presence, returned to Bengal; that 1 confessed I saw 
nothing more likely to make the Gorkha Bajah desist from his war 
vrith Demo Jong* and confine himself to his own country, than the 
knowledge of a connection between the government of this country 

‘ The Vijapur of Buchanan Hamil- Mnmng as extending, in the low 
t<»i. This phoe was the rcaidenoe of country, from the Koai to the Ttsta, 
me Subab of the Hnmng, and of a about 87 miles from east to west, and 
f<»mer dynasty of princes. It is on 48 miles across. The inhabitants ue 
the high part of the low hQls, over- chiefly of the Koch or Bsgbaagsi tribe 
looking the Mnmng, east of the Kosi (p. 156). See also note at p. 66. 
river. ' The Nawab of Ondh. 

* Buchanan Hamilton describes the * Sikkim. 
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and that of Bengal. He seemed to l)e mindi pleased mth what I 
had said, and admd me if he might write this to Gesnb. I told him 
he might, and that I had no doubt that the Goyemor would be ready 
to employ his mediation to make the Gorkha Bajah desist firom hii 
attempts on the territories subject to Lhasa, and &at I had xeascm to 
think, firom the Gorkha Bajah’s dread of the English, that it would 
be effectual ; but 1 added tl^t if Gesub, contrary to reason, and what 
he had seen of the fidelity and moderation of the English, continued 
to entertain suspicions of them, I was helpless, and my constituents 
were hfllpW. He sud that Gesnb’s apprehensions of the English 
arose not only from himself, but also from his dread of giving 
offence to the Chinese, to whose empire this country was subject, 
and that he wished to receive an answer from the court at Peking. 
I replied that whenever he mentioned the mime of the Emperor of 
fibiiin. 1 was struck dumb; that from his letter to the Governor, 
as well as from every account, my constituents considered him (the 
Lama) as the chief of the country during the Dalai Lama’s minority, 
and that although the Emperor was paramount sovereign, every¬ 
thing was left to his management; that Gesub owed his promotion 
to bint, and followed his advice; that the Governor, in his proposals 
about trade, was promoting the advantage of Tibet, as well as of 
Bengal; that in former times merchants used to come freely into 
this country, that the Gorkha Bajah’s wars and oppressions had 
prevented thmu for some years past, and only prayed him to remove 
the obstacles which these had occasioned. He replied that he had 
no doubt of carrying the point 1 wished, but that it might requite 
a year or two to do it effectually ; that besides the obstruction to 
trade which the Gorkha Bajah’s conduct in Nepal had occasioned, 
his present war with Demo Jong' prevented the importation of 
sugar, spices, tobacco, Ac., and that the people of this country com¬ 
plained lou^y of it. After thanking him for his intentions of 
opening trade in the course of two years, 1 told him that, being 
sent by the Governor upon this business, I could not help being 
sealons for its success; that it depended on him whether 1 should 
return to Bengal happy and crowned with reputation, or covered 
with shame, which would certainly be my portion if I &ilod in the 
point whidi, ly the Governor’s orders, 1 had represented to him. 

> Sikkim. 
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On &e 80tii of December, Gesnb Bimbocb^’a pe(^ came to 
take leave of me. I mentioned to them that I wiei^ to have 
waited upon them; bat they had deolined my visit; that, however, 1 
proposed to write to Gesnb Bimboch4 by them, and begged they 
wo^ be BO good as to take care of my letter. They said if I 
mentioned amply in my letter the receipt of the Chinese brandy, 
Ac., they wonid carry it, bat that if I said anything of basmess, at 
anything aboat the Kalrnnks that might bring tronUes on the 
oonntiry or on Geoib, they wonid not carry it. I confess I . was 
mnch struck with this answer. 1 replied that being sent to Tedin 
Lama and living under his roof, I had asked his opinion about 
writing to Gesnb, that he had advised me to it (through the 
Gosain), and that 1 should write nothing without (lowing it to 
him and receiving his approbation; that I was concerned at their 
expressing an apprehension of my writing anything that could 
embroil Gesnb; that I was come into the country with a pure 
heart and widied its happiness and Gesnb Bimb^4 happiness. 
They desired I would give them a copy of the letter 1 intended 
to write to Gesnb. 1 iq)lied that 1 would give the letter and copy 
to the Teehu Lama, and if he thought proper he would show it to 
them. I added that I wished to know the gronnd of GesaVs 
snspioions, and as I knew the uprightness of my oonstitnents’ 
intentions as well as my own, I was ready to give him every satis- 
fimtion. Thor answer was that they were come to take leave of me, 
that much conversation was not the custom of this country, and so 
wished me a good jonmqr to Bengal. 1 endeavoured to get them 
to listen to me. 1 wished to introdnce the snbjei^ of trade, but it 
was to no purpose; so we parted. 

This conversation gave me more concern than any I had in 
Tibet I immediately applied for an audience of the Lama, and 
was admitted. I repeated to him what had passed. He said the 
pe(^le &om Lhasa were little men and knew no better. I replied 
that had I thought their conversation proceeded only firam them- 
selves I would fed little uneaaness at it; but 1 W teascm to 
consider their sentiments as those of Gesnb’^ and could not hdp 
being concerned that he sbonld snspect me of coming into this 
country to raise distnrbanoes; that God was my witness that I 
wished him well, that I wished the Lama wdl and the country well. 
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and that a anspioioii of treaokety and fidsehood waa what I oonld not 
hoar. I was a good deal afEsoted, and said this with some warmth. 
The Lama.endeaTonred to remove my concern. Be iKaf. 
Oesnb was unacquainted with the character of the Englidi; ** hat,” 
said he, “at any rate the Dalai Lama will be of age in a year mr 
two, and then Gesnb’s management will be at an end.” I him 
that I had before sent to ask his opinion as to the propriety of my 
writing to Gesub, and having now represented to him what had 
passed between me and Gesub’s vakils, 1 was come to ask his 
advice and opinion. Upon this I took ont the draft of a letter I 
intended to have sent to Gesub, and read it to him. “Every 
country,” quoth the Lama, “ has its particular manner of writmg. 
If you please I will write a letter for you.” I accepted his offer. He 
immediately called in one of his people, and mn-lring him sit dovm, 
dictated a letter in the Tibet language in my luone to Gesub Bim- 
boch4, explaining it to me at the same time in the Hindustani lan¬ 
guage. To the best of my rememlnrance it was to the following 
purpose: 

To Gbsob BthboobB. 

[After some compliments.] 

“ 1 have received the Chinese wine, fish, mudhrooim^ biscnit, 
&c., that you were so good as to send me in great abundance^ and 
all very good of their kinds. May your country enjoy tranqnillily 
and yourself happiness. 1 request, in the name of the Governor 
my master, that you will allow merchants to trade between this 
country and Bengal. I have sent you a gun, a piece of broad- 
doth, and a handkerchief which yon will please accept of.” 

After the letter was written I took leave of the Lama. 

Next day I sent the letter with the broadcloth, &o., to Gesnb’s 
servants by one of Teshu Lama’s people, and begged him to tell 
tbAtn how concerned I was for what had passed; that if Gesub in 
spite of everything would entertain suspicions of me, and if they 
would not listen to what I had to say in order to remove them, I 
was helpless; that 1 had sent a letter, &c., for Gesub, which I 
request^ them to deliver to him, and in case they widied to know 
the ccmtents, they would a^y to the Lama, who had seen and 
approved o£ it. They returned me an answer that they were sorry 
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and aaliained at vrliat passed at our last meeting,’ that they wonU 
deliyer the letter to Gesob, and wonld &ithfTiUy mention to him 
what I had said. From tiiis I fonnd that the Lama had spoken 
to them. 

It may appear extraordinary that, though I was exposed to so 
many inoonvenienoes from the seat of goTemment being at Lhasa, 
I should never have proposed my going thither to the Lama, and it 
is necessary that 1 should give my reasons for it. I had every cause 
to think, &om Gesnb Bimbochd’s letter to the Lama, from the Lama’s 
conversation, and fhmi other accounts which 1 had received, that 
Gesnb Bimbochd was extremely jealous of me; that he considered 
me as come to spy “the nakedness of the land,” and that the 
Engluth had designs upon this country. I was snspicioos thme- 
fore that he would refuse my visit while he coutmued in this way 
of thinking, and I entertained some hopes that the Lama’s letters 
and the rqiresfflxtatiQns of the Ghanduri^ (a man whose connection 
with me I shall afterwards mention) would bring him to entertain a 
more &Yonrable idea of me and of my business. Another thing,' I 
could not (in the character I bore as being sent on the part of the 
Company) go to Lhasa without suitable presents to Gesnb, to the 
Dalai Lama, and, perhaps, to the Chinese ofBoersi, and these presents 
I had it not in my power to make. 

I visited the Lams on the 13th January, and he introduced 
this subject himsdf. He said that as I had come so far he would 
be very glad that I should see Lhasa also ; that Gesub, however, 
was averse from it, and had written to him to keep me with bimj 
and that I should not go to Lhasa; that he was afraid of my 
seeing the city; that, however, if I chose to send any of my 
servants to Lhasa he would give them passports, and they could 
afterwards give me an account of it and of anything I wished to 
know. It became now necessary that 1 should give an answer 
either one way or the other. I replied that I was exceedingly 
concerned to find that Gesub still continued to entertain such 
snq>icionB of me, and to imagine that I was come with a <^<»«ngn of 
making an unficiendly account of this kingdom; that I knew notibing 
about surveying or war; that Mr. Hamilton, who was with me, 
knew as litUe; that as to the country of Titet, the Gosain, who 

* See p. 172. 
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had been down in Oalentta, conld tdl him that the CbTeinor 
had plana of it, and knew the names and sitnationa of the prin- 
dpal places, Lhasa, Ohamnamring, Shigbtze, Janglaeld, Gionsn, 
Paindm, &e.; that although I woidd own to him tlmt after coming 
so £ur, and bdng within a few days’ journey of Lhasa, I would be 
glad to go to that dty, yet it was on a very different account from 
what Qesnb supposed; that my having been at Lhasa wonld, 
among my countrymen, tend to my credit and reputation, and I 
concdved also some hopes that Gesnb Bimbochd, after sedng and 
conversing with me, would alter his (pinion, and that his jedonety 
would be removed. He said it was very true, but Ghesub’s heart 
was iwn*ll and suspicious; and, to tell the truth, he conld not pro¬ 
mise that he would be able to procure his consent, but I might send 
one d my people. “ 1 will give you an instance,” said he, “ of the 
narrowness of Gesnb’s mind. The Gorkha Bajah has sent some 
vakils with letters to me and to himself; they are now at Knti,* the 
frontier town of Nepal: and Gesub, among other reasons, objects to 
their coming into Tibet lest they should learn the manner of the 
Ealmuks fighting on horseback, which is practised in this country 
(describing it at the same time by motions), and should teach it to 
the Gorkha Bajah’s people.” I replied that as to my servants going 
to Lhasa, it would be to their credit, not to mine; and as to giving 
me an account of the city, it was what I did not wish to know, and 
that he might himself judge of my indifference on this subject, from 
my having been so long at Teshu Lumbo, and having never once 
visited Shigatze, a town in its neighbourhood. To tell the truth, I 
had restrained my curiosity merely in order to counteract the idea of 
my having come to examine and pry into the country; for Shigatze 
is commanded by officers subject to Lhasa. The Lama upon this 

* This place is at the bead of the by iron anapenaion bridgea, and elevoi 
Ki-lam Paaa, forming one of the trade by wooden bridgea 24 to 60 paces long, 
routes &om Tibet to Nepal, down the At one place the aides of the gigantic 
valley of the Butia KosL It was chasm were ao dose that a bridge of 
visited by the native explorer who was 24 paces would span it Along the 
sent by OolonAl Montgomerie in 1871. perpeudicniar wall of rock a {wth is 
He returned from Tibet by this route, supported on iron pegs let into the 
which UxA: him to Kathmandu. He face of the rook. The path is of stone 
it as passing through a fear- shtbs ooveredwith earth, only 18 iuehas 
fhl gorge, whero the rood crosses the wide, a third of a mile long, and 1500 
river no leas than fifteen times; three feet above the roaring torrent. 
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(^ered to giye me a map of Tibet from Ladak to the frontier of 
China, with the names of places and thdr distances. This was a 
splendid object, and to obtain it, I was sensible would reflect much 
lustre on my commission. But I considered the Company could 
have no interest in this country but that of commerce, and that to 
know a number of outlandish names or to correct the geography of 
Tibet, although a matter of great curiosity and extremely interesting 
to geographers and mapsellers, was of no use to my constituents, or 
indeed to mankind in general; and that to this I might be sacri¬ 
ficing objects of far greater importance, and exciting that jealousy 
which had hitherto so cruelly tWarted me in all my negotiations. 
1 replied therefore, in the same style of indifference, after thanking 
the Lama for his kind offer, that the situation of the country, its 
strength, forces, &c., were of no concern to my constituents; that 
the Company considered Tibet as at such a distance from Bengal, 
and separated by such mountains, the difficulty of which 1 had 
but too well experienced, that they never dreamt of any danger to 
Bengal fiom that quarter, and the same causes, supposing the Com¬ 
pany even had intentions of extending their territories, which their 
conduct showed they had not, served equally to ensure Tibet from 
any danger from Bengal; and that in taking a map of this country 
I would only afford ground for Oesub’s suspicions. B[e rephed that 
Gesub would know nothing of it. 1 told him that I could not 
answer for that, and at any rate it was not an object with my con¬ 
stituents; that 1 would be glad indeed to know the la\ra and 
customs of Tibet, because, as every country excelled others in some 
of these particulars, it was the business of a traveller to inform 
himself of those, and to adopt such as were good; and 1 would own 
to him that the Governor had desired me to inquire about their 
manners, but at the same time to concern myself in no way about 
the strength or forces of Tibet. He seemed to be well satisfied 
with what I said, and told me that he would order his people to 
write down every particular regarding the laws and customs of the 
country that I wished to know. 

The 19th of January was the first of the holidays at the 
change of the year. I went to see the ceremonies at church. 
Before they began the Lama called me into a closet, and told me 
that the Gorkha Bajah’s vakils, who had been so long stopped on 
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the borders of the oonntry, yr&K arrived; that the principal one 
was a Gosain, who had formerly resided long in this country; that 
he had brought a letter from iiie Gorhha Bajah, in which he said 
everything was written, but it was in Na^, and he had given it 
to be translated, and would afterwards inform me of its contents; 
that the Gorkha Bajah therein styled himself the King of the 
Mountains {Parbat-hai-Padshah) ; that formerly he used to send 
presents of fruit only, but upon this occasion had sent more 
valuable ones. He said he understood that the Eerant * Baydi, 
upon his country being seized by the Gorkhas, had taken refrge 
with Demo Jong; but having since, upon the Gbrkha Bajah’s 
hostilities with that chief, discovered the insecurity of his situaticm, 
had fled towards Pumeab. The Lama then asked my opinion of 
the Gorkha Bajah, and whether he had ever attacked the English 
or invaded Bengal. 1 confessed that I knew very little of him till 
I came into his presence ; that from what he had been pleased to 
tell me, and from what I understood of the number of troops he 
kept in pay, of his every year entering into some new war and 
making new conquests, and his late invasion of Demo Jong’s terri¬ 
tories, 1 was of opinion that he aimed at making himself master of 
all the hilly country; that as 1 was ignorant of his purpose in 
sending vakils, I could say nothing particular about it; that if at 
the same time he had withdrawn ^ forces from Demo Jong’s 
dominions, 1 should think him in earnest in his professions of 
friendship and moderation; but I confessed I did not understand a 
man who made proffers and assurances of friendship with one hand 
and a sword in the other. “ We will see,” said the Lama. “ In 
the meantime Gesub Bimboche has sent 18,000 men, under the 
command of Deb Patza,’ together with a priest or inferior lama, in 
order to be prepared either for war or peace.” He also told me 
that the Gorkha Bajah was covered over with blotches and soree, 
and his health very bad. The service began, and the Lama went 
to church. 

On the 19th 1 had another audience of the Lama at church, 
ftTid between the seirvices. He told me that Gorkha had written 

' Kirate or Einntia, a tribe of Eastern Nepal, next to the Lepchas, from 
whom the; are divided by the Biver Aran. 

» See p. 101. 
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not only to him, bnt also to the Dalai Lama, to Gesah Bimhodi^, 
and to Gnbehay Pnndita, who is one of the ministers at Lh asa; 
that he mentioned in his letters having subdued Serant, Mumng, 
&Q.; that he also wrote that he did not wish to quarrel witii this 
state, but if they had a mind for war, he let them Imow he was well 
prepared, and ^ired them to remember that he was a Bajput; 
that he wanted to establish &ctories at Euti,‘ Eerant, and another 
place, upon the borders of Tibet and Nepal, where the merchants 
of Tibet might purchase the commodities of his country and those 
of Bengal, and desired their concurrence; that he would allow the 
common articles of commerce to be transported through his king* 
dom, but no glasses or other curiosities, and desired them to prohibit 
the importation of them alsothat he desired them further to have 
no connection withFringies or Moghuls, and not to admit them into 
the country, but to follow the ancient custom, which be was resolved 
likewise to do j that a Fringy had come to him upon some businees, 
and was now in his country, bnt he intended to send him back as 
soon as possible, and desired them to do the same with us; that he 
had written also about circnlsting his coin, and had sent 2000 
rupees for that purpose. The Luna then asked me about this 
Fringy who was with the Gorkha Bajah; but being quite in the 
dark 1 could give him no manner of information. The Lama did 
not at this time desire my opinion upon the Gorkha Bajah’s letter, 
and 1 made no remarks upon the subject. 

On the 26th of January I visited the Lama. It was the first 
day of the Tibet year. Nothing of business passed. 

On the 24th of February I waited upon the Lama to take leave 
of him for a few days, which I proposed to pass with his nephews 
at their estate at Binjaitzay, which is about two days’journey from 
Tediu Lumbo. 

1 returned on the 2nd of March, and had an audience of the 
Lama on the 3rd. After congratulations on my return, and 
questions about the entertainment his nephews had given me at 
Binjaitzay, he told me the messenger he had sent to Lhasa was 
returned, and had brought him accounts ot Gesub being now out 
of danger; that upon his illness Ihe Chinese ofScers had consulted 

* At the head of the Ni*lam Pass from Kathmandu to Bhigatz^ following the 
course of the Butia Kosi. (See note at p. 155.) 
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some codJuioib oonoeming his &ie, who had giyen aa waonlar 
answer; that they had despatched messei^ieni to Peking with the 
accounts his l^g dangerously ill; that extreme unction was 
pmfenned on him, and he renuun^ sereitd days with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and in a manner insensible, but the xiolenoe of his 
disease having abated he was able to walk about ihe room, though 
not to apply to bufwess. The Lama farther told me that the repmrt 
of Gorkha Bajah’s death was confirmed, and that he had received 
letters firom Lhasa giving an account of it, whidi was conobmated 
by the advices of Ck>sains and Kashmiris; that three wives and 
six concubines had burnt themselves at his funeral, and that Sng 
Pertab,* his son, had succeeded him in the government. The Lama 
further informed me that news was received at Lhasa of the CShinese 
having at length by means of an immense army subdued Bibdyan 
Gyripo (the rebellioas chief who, with a few thousand brave adherants^ 
had defended himself and his hill-bound country against the united 
power of the Chinese empire); that th^ bad approached almost to 
the capital of his province, by roads which they made through ihe 
mountains with immense labour, when the Eampa chief in despair 
threw himself from the vraUs.’ He told me also that the Dalai 
T-amit. was next year to proceed to Pddng to wait upon the Emperor. 
My port of the conversation need not be put down. 

On the 18th of March I had a visit fimn Ihe Nepal vakfl. I 
told him that I heard firom everybody of Gorkha’s death, and 
inquired if he had received any accounts of it. He said he had 
none, and that he had therefore not ordered the Newars (natives of 
Nepal) to shave their beards and eyebrows. He spoke of it, how¬ 
ever, as a thing there was no doubt of. He said some of the Gorkha 
Bajah’s Sepoys had come to Kuti,^ and that Gesub Bimbochd was 
pfTandftd at i^ and had written to the Lama, who had spoken 
it to him; that he had told the Lama that it was to teadi the 
Bhutanese troops tiidr exercise; but the Lama replied they wanted 
to learn no new rules. 


> The Bajah Perteb Sing Sdi deva 
died in 1779. Hk eon. who leigned 
ftom 1779 to 1816, was Oinraa Tudb 
Vikeama Sah deva.. 

* This was a nbeOion of some 
Tmpan or Tibeton tribes in the See* 


ohnm proTinee, who, thongh few in 
number, defended themselvee to the 
last. The revenge the Emperor took 
up<m the leader-waa dreadful. (Gutc- 
laif, ‘China (^ned,’ i. p. 861.) 

* See note at p. l&’i. 
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I Ind no opportniiity <d waiting npcn the Lama till the 15th of 
Mareh. He toH me that he had bWn so much engaged with some 
Kalmnlcs, and had so much to write on their acoonnt, that he had 
not been aUe to see me sooner; that seyeral years ago a tribe of 
Tatars, who were sabjeot to Bnssia, had gone over to the Chinese, 
and that the Emperor of China had formerly written to him of 
this, felicitating himself on bis good fortune in it; that the 
Bnssians had sinoe sent fonr ambassadors to China to demand their 
vassals, whom the Emperor had imprisoned; and, as I understood 
him, had also confined some other Bnsrian snlgects who were after* 
wards sent upon the same errand, and to reqnest the release of 
thrirconntrymen. The Bnssians had not yet begun hostilities, but 
he imagined they would soon go to war about it. I told him that 
as the Bussians were engaged in a very heavy war with the Turks, 
which I was uncertain whether they had yet finished, 1 supposed 
they would hardly think of entering into another with the Chinese, 
and encountering two such powerful neighbours at the same time; 
but as soon as they had made peace with the Saltan of Bum I 
made no doubt of fheir resenting the conduct of the Chinese in a 
very high strain; that the present sovereign of Bussia, although a 
woman, was extremely able and active, going in person to review 
her forces, receiving all ambassadors, and inspecting every depart¬ 
ment of government herself; that the Bussians were also a very 
hardy and warlike people, and capable of great efforts, and 1 
doubted whether the Chinese would be able to cope with their 
troops, who had been so long accustomed to actual and very severe 
service. He replied that it was very true; that former emperors 
would have weighed these circumstances, but the present one was 
too violent and too fond of war to listen to advice, and was besides 
offended at the Bussians for the refuge they had accorded to the 
Tsungars, a tribe of Tatars whom he had subdued; that things 
must now take their course, and he was a&aid that no representa¬ 
tions of his or of his friend, the Lama of Peking, could prevent 
a war. 

On the 27th of March some Kashmiri merchants came to me, 
and after presenting silk handkerchiefs, according to the custom of 
the country, informed me that they waited upon me in consequence 
of the Lama’s orders; that he had written to their ccmstitnents at 
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Lhifla (finr tlMM at Shigafari^ an only agaiiiB)^ aoqqainting them 
that the Goramor had written to him, and that I had xepraseated to 
him the OoTemor'e deain of opening ^ oommetoe between Tibet 
and Bengal, ao that merohante might freely trade between the one 
kingdom and the other; that the trade which was formerly carried 
on throogh Nepal by tbe many Eaebmiri bonses settled there had 
been greatly obstrneted the oppressicm of the Gforkha Bajah, and 
that h^ therefore, adrised them to send their ffumoahtcu into Bengal, 
throogh the Deb Bajab’s oonntiy; that the Goremor bad- engaged 
to giye them every assistance and protection, and that he, on his 
part, was always r^y to encourage merchants and trade. Whether 
all this was in bis le^r, or spoken by tbe Lama bimsel^ I cannot 
say, for they told me frirther that they had waited upon tbe Lama, 
and he bad desired them to come to me. I told them that tbe 
CtoTemor bad indeed desired me to represent to the TAtnn. bow 
much tbe trade with Bengal bad declined of late years, owing to 
causes with which they were well acquainted, and to request his 
assistance in restoring it; and that tbe Lama had been good 
enough to promise bis best endeavours for that purpose. 1 then 
explained to them tbe steps which had been taken in Bengal for 
the ease of merchants by abolishing the ancient chokies and 
exactions upon trade; by fixing the duties at only two rupees in 
tbe hundred, and by granting every protection and encouragement 
to tbe merchants; that if they choose to send gumashtas into 
Bengal I could venture to assure them of the Governor’s readiness to 
grant them every security and assistance; that the only difficulty was 
toe road by wbito they were to get to Bengal; that I understood 
they were all afraid of trusting themselves in Nepal, to which 
Hnrnng* and Bijapur^ were now subject; that toe Deb Bajab’s 
country only remained, who had granted permission of transporting 
goods through his territories only to one or two merchants; that 1 
bad mentioned the subject to him but very riightly, reserving it 
till after 1 bad waited upon and recdved tbe order of toe Lama, to 
whom 1 was sent; that, for my part, I should use every argument 
and every means with the Deb Bajah in order to obtain his con¬ 
sent ; that I trusted to the Lama’s seconding my applications, and 
was in hopes they might be crowned with success; but could not 
> See note at p. 65. * See note at p. 150. 
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pnHnue witii oertunty as to the detenniiiation of peq^ with 
whom I was hat little acquainted. 

They rq>lied, that from the Lama’s conrersation and assuranoes 
they had little donbt of obtaining the Deb Bajah’s permission to 
pass through his kingdom; and that after the unsuccessful war 
which the Bhutanese had carried on, and haying their country 
restored to them, they imagined the Deb Bajah would be very 
ready to comply with any demand on the part of the Company, as 
he would be afraid, in case of refusal, that the English would again 
inyade his territory, and concluded with saying that I might 
threaten him upon this score. I told them I had no power to use 
such language to him, and that whateyer I did with ihe Deb Bajah 
must be by peaceable and friendly means; that the Company, in 
consequence of the Lama’s letter to the Gk>yemor, had restored the 
Deb ^jah’s country, and entered into a treaty of peace with him, 
which, according to the maxims of the English Goyemment, would, 
on the part of my constitaents, remain for eyer inyiolate. They 
obseryed that the Qorkha Bajah was now dead; ^ that they hoped his 
son would be more &yourable to merchants; and in case of the Deb 
Bajah’s refusal, that the Qovemor’s application to the new Bajah of 
Nepal, Sing Pmrtab,’ would certainly procure them a free passage. 
I said as I was unacquainted with Bing Pertab’s character or the 
measures he intended to pursue, I could say nothing upon this sub¬ 
ject ; that if he followed the footsteps of his fathmr, made promises 
and oaths only to break them, and engaged in perpetual wars, it was 
difficult for my constituents to enter into friendsUp or negotiations 
with him ; that if he contented himself with the peaceful possession 
of his own dominions the Governor could then send a vakil and solidt 
his protection and encouragement to merchants; but that in this, 
as well as eyerything which regarded the hills which separate 
Bengal from Tibet, I imagined he would be greatly influenced 
the opinion of the Lama, whose character and abilities enable him 
BO well to judge of the measures to be pursued with the chiefe to 
whom tb^ are sulgect. 1 then asked thmn when they proposed to 

* This WM Portab Sing Bah deva, wu depoaed by the noUee in 1800. 

who died in 1775. Then followed Girwan Vndh Viknina 

* ThedeoeaeedBi^ahwaamiooeeded Sah deva, who irigned nntil ISIA 
by a Regent named Bahadur Sab, who 
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send iiheir ffumaiihieu to Bengal. They told me after the zains^ 
and applied to me for letters to the people on the bordezsof Bengal, 
as they were entirely strangers there., I promised them letters to 
some of my aoqnaintanoes, and that if they chose it I wonld request 
the Goyemor to write to the Eilladars on the finntier provinces to 
afford them every necessary assistance; bat that in Bengal merchants 
were always well received, and had nothing to fear. They seemed 
to wish however for passports. I recollect nothing farther of con- 
seqnence that passed. ]^fore they went away they desired that I 
would inform the Lama of their having vinted me in obedience to 
his orders. 

On the 29th of March ahont a dozen of the principal Tibetan 
merchants paid me a visit. They deal principally in tea, smne of 
them to the extent of two or thr^ lakhs a year, tlmngh one wonld 
not sospect it from their raiment. They also told me they came to 
me in conseqnmioe of the Lama’s orders; they mentioned having 
received a letter from him while at Desheripgay, advising them to 
send ffutnashias to Bengal, and that he had likewise spoken to them 
to the same porpose since his arrival at Teshu Lombo. They said 
that being bom in a cold coontry they were a&aid of going into a 
hot one ; that their people would die in Bengal ; that they had it 
from tradition that about eight hundred years ago the people of this 
country used to travel into Bengal, but that eight out of ten died 
before their return; that the Kashmiris and Gosains travelled 
into different countries, but that they could not. I replied, that 
I could only promise them the protection and assistance of the 
Government of Bengal; that the climate was in the hand of God; 
and after giving them an account of the climate of Bengal 
daring the cold weather, I told them that if they were afraid of 
Handing their servants thither, the Kashmiris and Gosains would 
supply them with what they wanted, and it was the same thing to 
Bengal and to the inhabitant of Tibet. I enlarged on the Lama’s 
desire of preserving peace in the world, and of promoting the trade 
of merchants and &e happiness of mankind, and they in their 
tom praised the free and equitable government of the English, 
whidi they said the Lama had informed them of. 

As some of them were very old men, 1 asked them what 
proportion they supposed the commodities now imported frnm 

M 2 
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Bengal bore to that ci fonner times. Th^iroald not mention aaj 
fixed proportion, bnt said that formerly great quantities of o(»al, 
broaddoth, &e., used to oome throogb Nepal, bnt now wbat was 
brongbt was principelly by the &kirB, who smuggled it into the 
oonntry. They added that as to this oonntry, people imagined 
from gold being produced in it that it was extremely ridi, but this 
was not the case, and that if extraordinary quantities of gold were 
sent to Bengal the Emperor of C!hina, who was soyereign of the 
oonntry, would be displeased at it. I replied that the trade between 
Tibet and Bengal was no new thing, and had been carried on for 
many hundred years; that the conquest of Nepal by the Gorkha 
Bajah had pnt a stop to it; and that the OoTemor only wished 
to see it restored to the same state as formerly. They seemed 
highly pleased with this, and, after desiring me to report their 
yisit to the Lama, took their leaye. 

I paid a short yisit to the Lama on the 1st of April. He said 
that Gesnb Bimboche’s administration ans near an end, and that 
he wished, when the Dalai Lama came of age, that the Qoyemor 
would send an embassy to him. He said he proposed, if a place on 
the banks of the Ganges was granted him, to place the Gosain, 
who was down in Calcutta, there; “ and," says he, “ if he should 
stand in need of any small matter, I trust you will supply him.” 
I asked him about what part of the country he wished it to be. 
He said that he would like it to be near Calcutta, that the people 
he smit down might hare an opportunity of waiting on toe 
Goyemor, but he would leaye it to toe Goyemor and toe pundits, 
only to be near the Ganges. He told me that the troops under 
toe command of Deb Patza had returned, as they were unable to 
proceed on account of the great quantities of snow, which rendered 
the road impassable; that Gesnb Bimboche was yery angry with toe 
commander and had ondered him to return. He said that he had 
also receiyed a letter from the commander of the Gorkha troops, 
mentioning that he intended to detist from war on account of his 
master’s death, and proposing a truce for three years. The Luna 
then gaye me a Pertian paper containing some memoranda, 
which he said he wished me to keep in mind. He also gays me 
some garden seeds and a yiew of Tetou Lumba These last gaye 
rise to a conyersation whito lasted till the end of my yisit. 
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On the Srd of April I tradted on the Lame to take mj pnUio 
leave of him. He sent iSzst to speak to me in private. I told him 
I had read the Persian paper he had pleas^ to give me. He 
recapitolated the points which it contained; he mentioned what he 
had formerly said about the Lama at Peking; that he hoped the 
Emperor would put the government of the country in the same 
maimer as formerly in the hands of the Dalai Lama, “and then,** 
says he, “ I shall have no difficulty in carrying any point that the 
Governor pleases, and hope to settle it so with the Emperor that the 
Governor may send his people to Peking, and, if he pleases, estaUidi 
English foctories; but at present, while the administration is in 
Gesub’s hands, he and the Ambas' are excessively jealous of 
foreigners coming into the country, so much so that he stopped the 
admission of a vakil from the King of Assam, and you know the 
difficulty I had about your coming. In regard to the house 
which I wish to have on the banks of the Ganges,” continued the 
Lama, “I propose that Purungir, who was down in Calcutta, should 
settle it. 1 do not wish it to be a large house, and let it be built 
in the fiishion of Bengal.” I begged him to give Purungir 
instructions about it, which he said he would do. “Purungir,” 
says he, “has served me very well, and I have not found him 
guilty of BO many lies as most other fakirs, and I hope the Governor 
will show him fovour. The old Gosain, Suk-Debu, has also asked 
me leave to go down to Calcutta; he will accompany you; and 1 
have also written to the Governor about him, and I hope he will 
favour him.” I then asked him about Bijapdr, which I had men¬ 
tioned at a former meeting, and begged to know his opinion as to 
the answer 1 should give the Deb Eajah in case he q)oke to me on 
that subject, and also that 1 might represent it to the Governor. 
“ 1 have already,” says he, “ written to Sing Pertab, telling him 
that Ins father treacherously and unjustly made himself master of 
Bijapiir, and as 1 have heard a fovourable character of him, I 
hope he will restore it to the Deb Bajah, its rightful possessor. I 
have also advised him to send a vakil to Calcutta; as yet I am 
ignorant what answer he wiU return; but if the Deb applies to you 
about Bijapur, I think you should tell him that you understand from 
me that I had writtmx on the subject, and in case I receive no 
‘ Chinese reddent officials. 
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Qn&vonrable answer, then the OoTemor may, if he pleases, write 
to Sing Fertab about it.” 

1 repeated his words, to be sure that I understood, them right. 
He then ad^ me if I had any request to make to him. I said I 
had before mentioned to him how fond the Qovemor was of strange 
animals, and he had been so good as to send some; but there were 
two wild ones in this country which could not be sent unless they 
were reared and tamed when young, the one was the musk goat, 
the other the tds, and I knew how much he would oblige the 
Goyemor by giving orders for this purpose, and smiding them 
down to Bengal in the cold weather. Says he, “ I will order the 
musk goats to be caught and given to you on the road.” I thanked 
him, but said it was impossible to keep them alive unless prevmusly 
tamed. “ Well,” says he, “ I will give orders about the animals, 
and send some of them down by my people after the rains; and if 
there are any others or anything in this country which the 
Governor wishes to have, write to me about it.” 

My next request was to procure a list of all the comets, with 
the dates of their appearances, from the earliest period of the 
Chinese history ; which, after some inquiries about comets, aud 
tellmg me that they expected one in six years, he promised to do, 
and to write to the great Lama of Peking about it He told me 
also that, &om the first of the Chinese kings till Hrondzain Cambo,^ 
who reigned in Tibet about e^ht hundred years ago, they reckoned 
20,000 years. After this he asked about Bussia, and if the King 
of England had much to say with the Empress. I told him he 
had more infiuence at the Court of Bussia than any other prince in 
Europe, although their kingdoms were separated at a great distance 
from one another. Says he, I am glad of it, for in the event of 
a war between Bussia and China, I may perhaps be able, through 
means of the Company, to do something towards bringing about a 

' Thb would bo Srong-ttan-gmibo of earlier, in about 60 A.i>. He removed 
the lUt given in the Tibetan grammar the eeat of government to Uie part of 
of Csomade Keros, from a work written Tibet where Lhasa was afterwards 
atLhaaainl686(p. 181); whoissoidto founded. He built a palace on the 
have been bom in 627 aj>. Georgi's hill where the monastery of Potala 
list, in the ‘Alphabetnm Tibetanum’ now stands^ and died after a reign of 
(p. 297), eontains a similar name, ninety years. He is the twenty-fourth 
Tzhong-tzhtitg-ChanAo, as of a king who king of Tibet ti Oemgi’s list, 
is, however, sud to have lived muoh 
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peace, and that is the hnmness of ns Lamas.” He then laid beforo 
me his presents to the Governor, and showed me his letter before 
he sealed it. Aftmr this he gave them to me in charge. I asked if he 
did not intend to entrust them to the Gosain; but he desired me to 
take them, and 1 accordingly accepted them. "They are very 
trifling,” says he, ‘'but what can I send from this country?” 
After giving me presents of some silks, purses of gold dust, sUver 
talents, &c., and clothing me in a fine khilat, he took a bit of red 
silk, and tying a knot upon it himself he threw it about my neck 
with his own hands. I then had my public leave, but was to wait 
upon him again in private. 

On the 4th of April I again waited upon the Lama. His room 
was hung round with fes^ns of painted paper intermixed with the 
figures of his deities. It was on account of some religious holiday. 
He asked me a great deal about our religion. As I am not sent 
to convert unbelieving nations it is a subject I seldom enter upon, 
and 1 gave such answers as turned the conversation. He asked 
me also particularly about the missionary Padres, who had been 
in this country, and when expelled had settled in Nepal.^ I 
repeated to him what I had formerly mentioned, that I imagined 
they came from Italy, as there were some of that nation now at 
Patna; that their religion differed from ours, and in nothing more 
than in their intolerant spirit and desire of bringing all the world 
to their own opinions, whereas every religion was allowed in 
England, and good men of every faith respected. He told me that 
the missionaries were expelled Tibet about forty years ago, on 
account of some disputes with the &kirs. 

After this he asked me about the English settlement at Canton, 
and whether any Englishmen had ever gone to Peking. In answer 
I gave him an account of the trade between England and China. 
I told him that I believed that no Englishman had ever gone to 
Peking. “Hot one?” says he. I replied that many years ednce 
an English physician’ had gone when very young into the service 
of Bussia, and accompanied an ambassador who was sent about 

* Whence they weie expelled by the burg, in Buena, to Tutionepartoef Asia, 
Gorkha Bajah. They went Crom ^th* by John Bell, of AntennoD]^!. p. 187. 
maindu to Betiah, in Ohampann, where This work was pnUiahed at CRaagow in 
they now are settled with their flock. 1763, and wa% no doubt, well known to 

* Bell. 8ee'TnvdBfteinSt.PoteiB- Mr. Bogle. 
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fifly years ago to ihe Emperor, bat I neyer heard of any other. 
*' 1 0 ^ endeavotir,” says ** throogh the meuis of the Lama at 
Fddng, to get permisaion for the English to go to the Emperor; 
ishether I shall be able to carry this point or not I cannot say, bat 
I will afterwards write to the Oovemor how I have snooeeded.” I 
expressed my admowledgments how mnch it woold tend to the 
Company’s satis&otion, and how happy I was conyinced it woold 
make the Governor. 

“ The Eossians and Chinese,” says he, “ are at present on bad 
terms. If any of the former go to Peking, I am told they are 
not admitted into the Emperor’s presence withont being searched, 
on account of a Chinese man having been some time ago killed I 7 
a Enssian who concealed a pistol within his sleeve.” After this I 
reported to him a conversation that had passed between me and 
Cl^aduti, on which he made no observations, except that the 
Hindus were fond of appearing of consequence, and scrupled not 
to tell falsehoods. He then showed me the images and the dress 
which he intended to send down to Bengal by the Gosain, in order 
to be put up in the temple which he proposes to build on the banks 
of the Ganges. He desired me to inquire particularly about the 
situation of a town called Shambul, about which he said the 
pundits of Bengal would be able to inform me. I recollect nothing 
farther. 

Next day 1 waited upon the Lama, Dr. Hamilton was with me, 
and he inquired a great deal about the method of treating the 
smallpox in England, and described the fatal effects of the disease 
in Tibet. It is unnecessary to insert what passed on this subject. 
He showed me about five or six watches which had come overland 
to him. They had chiefiy German or Dutch names upmi them, 
and were all except one out of order. This gave rise to a con- 
veraation on watches, which it is also needless to put down. He 
desired me to speak English, and I repeated some verses of Gray’s 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” I mention these things only 
because they serve to mark his character. 

On the 6 th of April I again waited upon the Lama. Socm 
after my mitrance his servants who were to accompany me came 
in to their leave, and had their heads touch^ according to 
the custom of the country and their respective ranks. “These 
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people,” said lie, ** are to aeoompaay yon as &r as Biiza-l>dar, bot 
lihe weather ia now becoming ao hot that eyeryone ia afraid, to 
go to Bengal. Aa aoon aa the laina over, I will aend down 
aome gylonga ^ to Oalcntta to wait upon the Goremor, and to yiait 
the leligiona plaoea in Bengal, and will write to the Govemor by 
them. I have apoken to yon about getting me two Uona’ akina, a 
crocodile, and aome other thinga; pray how do you propoae to 
aend them ?” I aaid, I thought of tranamitting them to the Buza 
Sabah, who would forward them to him. “The Deb Bajah’a 
people," aaya he, “ will make miatakea, and you had better giye 
them to my people on their return to Bengal.” He then aaked me 
how I imagined the Goyemor intended to aend hia deapatchea to 
him. I aaid that aa to any orders (the Lama) had giyen me, or 
any letters he might haye to forward to him, that I would follow 
his directions as to the manner of transmitting them; but I con* 
oeiyed the Goyemor could not entrust his letters or presents but 
to his own servants, who would bripg them into his own presence. 
Says he, “I will be plain with you. I wish the Governor would 
not at present send an Englishman. You know what difficulties I 
had about your coming into the country, and how I had to struggle 
with the jealousy of Gesub Bimboche and the people * at Lhasa. 
Even now they are uneasy at my having kept you with me so 
long. I could wish, therefore, that the Governor would rather 
send a BQndu. 1 am in holies my letter to the Lama will have a 
good effect in removing this jealousy, and I expect in a year or 
two that the Government of this country will be in Dalai Lama’s 
when I will inform the Governor, and he may then send an 
li'.Tigliahina.n to me and to the Dalai Lama. But Gesub is so very 
suspicious, and looks upon you so much as come to spy the country, 
I Bbn.11 have great difficulty about another Englishman 
coming.” 1 promised to represent all this to the Governor, for 1 
was sensible of the traih of what he said; but 1 at the same time 
TiH ed some arguments in order to show how ill-grounded this 
jealocuy was; though 1 must confess, while I used them, I did it 

> Oj^ang at gelu»g is equivalent to • shadow of reason for supposing that 
the MiMu, a mendicant; popular jealousy had or has anything 

bAiU, alms. *0 do with the matter. 

* llrnt Is, the offloials. There is not 
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mote to enaUe him to avail himsdf of them with others than ftom 
any idea that he harhoered these imjnst snspidoiui himsell I 
concluded idling him that if the Gtoyemor had entertained any 
intentionB that were unfriendly, he never wonld have sent me 
into this oonntry, and that whatever &nlts the English might 
have, all the world knew that treachery was not among them. 
I promised, however, to represent to the Governor what he had 
desired me. 

Upon this he asked me if 1 had had any further conversation 
with the OhandurL I replied not; that I had told the Ghaudori in 
all matters to apply to the Lama, who was best acquainted with the 
affairs of Bengal and the state of Hindustan. He seemed pleased 
with this. “Gesnb,” says he, "now governs the country, but his 
administration is, I imagine, near an end. The Governor is a 
great man, and the Company now are sovereigns of Hindustan. I 
should like to open a connection between them and the Emperor of 
China; but Gesub was formerly and will now be again a little man: 
it would serve no purpose to do it with him.” These sentiments 
are different from what the Lama expressed in a previous conversa¬ 
tion ; but 1 imagine the reports of Gesub’s endeavours to continue 
the government in the hands of his own family; his intention, 
which I am informed of, to put Deb Judhur to death before the 
Lama should know of it, and perhaps other circumstances of which 
I am ignorant, had served to render him very cool with regard to 
Gesub. 

The Lama then changed the subject. "I formerly told yon,” 
says he, " how the Chinese were engaged in a war in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Yunnan with a Bajah to the southward of it. The 
Emperor wrote to me to endeavour to procure int^gence about 
him, but none of our people are allowed to go into those countries, 
and I was unable to give him any information. When you return 
to Bengal I wish you would inquire about this Bajah and write to 
me.” I replied that if it was the King of Pegu 1 did not dequir 
of procuring him some intelligence, but if it was any of the in¬ 
terior Bajahs who was at war with the Emperor it might not be in 
my power, but he might depend on my inquiries.” Says he, “I 
wonder you never heard of this war in l^ngal.” I represented the 
situation of Pegu with respect to Bmigal, and how Uttle interest 
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we had in anything that was passing in that oountry. He asked 
me if the Governor had any connection with the King oS Vega. 
I said that many years ago the Sing of>Pega had written to the 
Governor, bnt I did not know of any correspondence since. Says 
h^ “It is my business to endeavour to settle quarrels and to 
make peace, and I wish the Governor could put me on a way oi 
doing it in the war I have mentioned. It is not so violent now as 
it was, but they are still on bad terms.” He asked me how many 
years the Governor would remain in Bengal. It was a question 
I could not well answer. 

I saw the Sopon Chnmbo next morning as I went to the 
Lama's apartment. He told me he had represented what I had 
said, and the Lama would immediately give orders about the mudc 
goats and tiis. 

Teshu Lama repeated his concern at my departure; the satis* 
faction he had received in being informed of the customs of Euri(q)e, 
and concluded with many wishes for my prosperity, and that he 
would not fail to pray to Heaven in my behalf. He spoke all this 
in a manner and with a look very different from the studied and 
formal compliments of Hindustan. I never could reconcile myself 
to taking a last leave of anybody; and what from the Luna’s 
pleasant and amiable character, what from the many fiivouxs and 
civilities he had shown me, I could not help being particularly 
affected. He observed it, and in order to cheer me mentioned his 
hopes of seeing me again. He threw a handkerchief about my 
neck, put his hand upon my head, and I retired. 

After a short visit to Chanzo Cnsho I mounted my horse, and 
bade farewell to Teshu Lumbo. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THB EPISODE WITH THB OHAUDXJEI. 


Mv ooxmection with the Ghandtiri forms an episode to the rest of 
my negotiations at Teshn Lnmbo, and I have reserved it for this 
place. It is needless to enter into long details about an afihir 
that ended in nothing, and I will therefore relate what passed as 
briefly as possible. 

Sron after the Lama’s return to his capital a man named , 
the Ghauduri * came to see me. He was a native of Palpa,* or some 
other of the hilly countries subject to the twenty-four Rajahs. 
His first visit was merely of ceremony; a few days afterwards he 
came alone. He told 3 ne that he had lately been at Lhasa, and 
enlarged much on the confidence and favour which Gesub Bimboch4 
had shown him. He said he had been sent by Gesub to wait upon 
the Lama and to visit me; that Gesub was much pleased with the 
Company having concluded peace with the Bhutanese, and was 
desirous of cultivating the Governor’s friendship; that he proposed, 
therefore, to send him (Chauduri) as his vakil to Calcutta, with a 
letter and presents, and that he was to accompany me on my 
return. 

As the Lama had never mentioned this man’s name to me, and 
as Gesub’s servants, who had visited me the preceding day, had. 
desired me not to attend to what the faVir caid, without giving me 


‘ A Chauduri, or Desaii, in Nepal, is a 
subordinate revenue ofBoer under the 
jpouzdar. Next in rank to the Rajah 
among the Kirantis in Nepal, was an offi¬ 
cial named the Chautariya (miniaterX 
whose title and office were hereditary. 
This seems to be the same word as Chau- 
duii. (Bee Hamilton’s ‘Nepal.’) In 
another place, Hamilton has Chauduri 
as a semindar, acting as minister to 
a chief among the Kirantis. In the 


Gorkha regime Chautariya is the title 
of collaterals of the royal family, who 
are frequently but not necessarily mem¬ 
bers of the ministry. 

’ Palpa is a district in Nepal, west 
of Kathmandu, formerly under a Rajah 
who formed one of the Ghaubisi, or 
twenty-four Rajahs. The district has 
long since been subdued by the 
Gorkhas. 
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8&7 ex pl anation of this cantion, I oonfess I was snspunons oi his 
exceeding thn extent of his commission, hat had no donht of his 
having some commission. I repeated to him, however, a great 
many tilings I had said to the Lama about the Oompony’s firiendfy 
intentions towards Tibet, and that if Gesnb chose to send a vakil to 
Gtieatta I was convinced the Governor would show him all respect 
and attention; that as to myself I would be very glad of his 
company on the road, but that as I was sent to Teshu TAwa, and 
living under his roof, and as there was no difference between Gesnb 
and the Lama, it was necessary to mention this to the latter. I 
asked him at the same time whether he had spoken to Teshu Lama 
about it. He replied that he had had no opportunity, on account 
of the Lama bdng so much engaged on return, and seemed 
not to like my speaking to -him about it, saying it was needless. I 
told him, however, that it was the custom of the English to deal 
plainly and openly, and that I could do nothing without mentioning 
it to ^ Lama. 

I was perhaps wrong in this; and a man more artful than 
myself knowing, too, the little cordiality that there was between 
(Wib and the Lama, might perhaps have carried on his negotia¬ 
tions with the Ohaudnri without communicating them to the Tatwo- 
But I must own, in my small experience through life, I have 
always found candour and plain dealing to be the best policy, and 
1 had no notion of running the risk of forfeiting the confidence of 
one who, 1 had every reason to think, was well disposed towards me 
and my constituents, in order to take the chance of opening, through 
an uncertain channel, a connection with a man who I believed 
entertained no very fiavouiable sentiments of me or my masters. 

The Cbaudnri at length consented to my speaking to the tAina 
about it, which I did, as mentioned in my C(nivei!i3ati(m of the 4th 
of ApriL^ 

After this 1 had another visit from the Chauduri, who had also 
spoken to the Tisins, on the subject. He repeated the Lama’s 
answers in the style of EEindustan, not of Tibet. He said also that 
Gesub wished much to gratify the Governor in everything; that if 
he wanted to establish fimtories at Lhas^ Gesnb was very ready to 
grant him permission; that Gesub had thought of introducing the 

> See p. 168. 
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rapees of Bengal into this oonntoy, and hoped the Oovenior wmld 
ooDsent to it. 

Whoi I oompaied in my mind all this aooonnt of Qesnb’a mat 
henevoleiioe, srith his olgeotions to my coming into the country, 
and xecolledied what had passed between his servants and me, my 
snspidionB of the Ohauduri’s veracity increased. After telling him, 
therefore, how happy 1 was to hear a£ Oesub’s good dispositions, 
which I was ccmvinoed would be tedprocal on the part of the 
Governor, I said that I had no order from my oonstitaents 
for allying about foctories; that the Governor had indeed 
observed with concern the obstacles which the merchants who 
traded between this country and Bengal were of late years ex¬ 
posed to; and that I had by his order represented them to the 
Lama, who, I believed, had communicated them to Gesub; and 
that as the removing of them would be of advantage to this country 
as wdl as to Bengal, I had no doubt of his ooncuzxence in so good 
a work; that, as to the rupees the Company hindered no person 
from carrying them out of the country; and if the merchants found 
their advantage in it th^ would no ^ubt bring them into Tibet; 
but unless the value of a sicca rupee was greatly increased beyond 
its present price of two mdhendra-maUit,^ I did not see how the 
merchants could ford their advantage in it. 

The Chauduri said he proposed in about ten or twdve days to 
goto Lhasa; that he would represent to Gesub what I said about the 
freedom of trade, and that he would engage, in four days after his 
arrival, to procure me a fovoniable answer from him, and would 
also write to me himself; that after staying some time with Gesub, 
and recdving his letter and presents for the Governor, he would 
return to Teshu Lumbo, and accompany me to Calcutta. I recol¬ 
lect nothing further material that paMed, either at this or two 
other conversations, for I was cautious in what I said myself and 
an Hindu can say a great deal without saying anything, only 
that I made him some personal promises in case Gesub should sei^ 
him as his vakil to Calcutta, and, indeed, at one time 1 had thou^^ts 
of making him some presents. 

Meanwhile the Lama had written about the Chauduri to Gesub, 

' See note at p. 129. The imhcndra’-nviUk are now commonly called mohara^ 
two of which make a mohary rupee, equal to 19} sicca annas. 
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and-zeoeiTied an answer, wliioh he sent to me. Li this letter 
Gesnb disclaimed having given the Ghandnri—^who, he said, had 
gone to Teshn Lnmho on his own bosiness—any commission to me; 
that he had never spoken about sending him to Gabutta; that he 
had no connection with him, and only knew his &ce by having 
seen him once, at his country seat; and desired the Lama imrne- 
diatdy to send him to Lhasa. 

1 confess 1 was equally at a loss to reconcile this letter with 
the intelligence 1 had received; for although 1 gave little credit 
to the Chauduri’s vaunting discoursei^ 1 had been informed by all 
the world that Gesub had made him a present of between four and 
fire thousand rupees, and could hardly think he woidd be so 
generous to a man he had only seen once, merely for his beam 
ffem. 

The Cbauduri was carried away to Lhasa. 1 did not see him 
before his departure, but assured him, through one of his people, of 
my fnendly dispositions to him, and of my services, in case he per¬ 
formed what he had promised. 

I heard nothing further of the Ghauduri till about a week 
before my departure for Bmigal, when he arrived at Teshu Lumbo. 
For several ^ys he did not come to see me, and I let him know, 
through a third hand, that I was surprised at ii After this he 
visited me, when his conversation was to let himsdf down softly, 
and to do away with everything he had before said. That Gesub, 
although well disposed to the Governor, was afeaid of giving 
umbrage to the Ghinese, and therefore ordered him, the Ghauduri, 
in he went to the Ambus, and they should ask about me, to 
give them an evamve answer, and not to let them know that I was 
a Fringy; that the Ambas, however, did not ask him ; that Gesub 
had atni thoughts of sending him, the Ghauduri, to Gabutta 
a-ftar the T«.in- 1 ssid that I had written to Gesub, but he had 
not thought proper to fovour me with an answer; that I could 
therefore form no judgment of his sentiments or intentions; but 
if he proposed to send anybody to Galcutta I supposed he would 
it to the Tjunrift. ; that, 8S to the Chinese, I thought Gesub’s 
nnueoessaiy; that I was not come into Tibet as a spy, 
but to wait upon the lAma ; that the English were strangers to 
duplicity and treachery, and I could not help being surprised that 
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he dioiild be w> eftaid of offending Ifae Chinew by edmitiaitg e 
Talcfl from the Eng^, arho neyer had or oonld hoTe any qnaml 
with Tibet) while he permitted to go to Lhaaa the mhii of a man 
who was actually at war with his Tassal, and whose amhitum and 
treachery he had so often eaperienoed. He said it was Tory true, 
hot OTeryhody was afraid of the Fringiea 1 knew this hat too 
welL little else passed. 1 was reserved, and so was he. I had frill 
opportanity to have reproached him fer his fruitless promises ahont 
procoiing me an answer finm Gesuh; for his confident assnranoes 
of being sent with me to Galcutta; and so I might have taken some 
revenge upon him for deceiving me. But it wonld have served no 
good purpose; and as I had not and did not intend to give him 
anything, what right had I to upbraid him? I therefore took 
leave of him with fair, hat guarded, words. 

In endeavouring to account for this strange intrigue, I can 
only form two hypotheses: either that the Chauduri, according to 
Oesub’s account of the matter, acted entirely fix>m himselfi and 
hoped, upon the strength of his pretended commission, to ingratiate 
himself with me, to draw from me some presents, and then, by 
means of this, to ingratiate himself with Gfesuh; or, which I 
think the more probable of the two (for I am dear as to Qesnb 
having made him a considerable present), that Gesub, jealous of my 
visit to the Lama, and desirous to know my errand, had employed 
the Ghauduri to sound me; at the same time, as he could not avow 
this, that he disdaimed any connection with him, and summoned 
him to Lhasa on pretence of punishing him; but, in fact, to know 
what bad passed between him and me. Be it as it may, the whole 
matter ended in smoke. 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

RETURN FROM TIBET TO BENGAL — NEGOTIATIONS IN 

BHUTAN. 

As the time of my deportare drew near, 1 found that 1 should not 
be able to bid adieu to the Lama without a heavy heart. The kind 
and hospitable reception he had given me, and the amiable disposi¬ 
tions which he possesses, I must confess had attached me to him, 
and I shall feel a hearty regret at parting. In spite of all my 
joumeyings and wanderings over the face of the earth, I have not 
yet learnt to take leave, and I cannot reconcile myself to the 
thoughts of a last &rewell. 

When I look on the time I have spent among these hills it 
appears like a &iry dream. The novelty of the scenes, and the 
people I have met with, and the novelty of the life I have led, 
seem a perfect illusion. Although my days have been spent 
without bnsiuess or amusement, th^ have passed on without care 
or uneasiness, and I may set this down as the most peaceful period 
of my life. It is now almost over, and I am about to return to the 
hurry and bustle of Calcutta. 

Farewell, ye honest and simple people! May ye long enjoy 
that happiness which is denied to more polished nations; and 
while they are engaged in the endless pursuits of avarice and 
ambition, defended by your barren mountains, may ye continue to 
live in peace and contentment, and know no wants but those of 
nature.^ 

*#*•** 

On the 7th of April, 1775, as soon as I had taken leave of my 
friends at Teshu Lumbo, I hurried down the hill, got on horseback, 
and began my journey towards Bengal. There vras a large caval¬ 
cade of us. For, besides Mr. Hamilton, myself, Mixza Setter, and 
our Bengal servants, and Pumngir, the young Gosain who had 

■ Extraet from a letter from Mr. Bogle to hie slater, dated Marck 1(^ 1775. 

N 
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formerly been seat to Galcatta by the Lama, and on old Goeain, 
who, i^md that in passing through Nepal he might be stripped of 
aU the wealth he ^ been gathering during forty years’ trading 
pilgrimages from the banks of the Indus to the plains of Siberia, 
had obtained leave to pass in my company through the Bhutan 
mountains, and Deb Gylong, a priest of the Lama’s household, 
with Paima, and about ten Bhutanese servants, who were to escort 
me to the frontier of Bengal, there were all the Kashmiri merchants 
of Shigatze, who insisted on paying me the compliment of seeing 
me fairly on my journey. 

After accommodating matters with a large party of clamorous 
beggars, we rode slowly over the plain which stretches southwards 
from the palace, and arrived at a large tent, where tea was provided. 
Having drank two or three dishes, I took leave of my Kashmiri 
friends, by interchanging handkerchiefs, compliments, and good 
wishes. The palace and town, the monastery of Teshu Lumbo with 
its copper-gilt roofs; the castle of Shigatz^, with the town below 
it, and the high surrounding hills, formed a fine prospect at this 
distance. But tiie bleakness and barreimess of the country were a 
great drawbadr; fi>r not a single blade of grass had yet sprung, nor 
a tree budded. 

We reached the end of our stage in the afternoon. It is a large 
village. Our landlord was a priest, and our room set off with an 
image of a former Lama, as large as life, and small images with 
lamps btuning before them. All our Tibet attendants, Deb 
Gylong excepted, had well reficeshed ihemsdves at parting with 
their ^nds at Teshu Lumbo, and I persuaded some of them to 
dejnncate the wrath of the Lama’s image by lighting pyes ^wrfumed 
torches) before it. However, drunkenness is either not a sin 
among the laity of Tibet, or, as happens in all cold coqntries, by 
being often committed is made light of. 

On the road to Paindm we met Deb Pataa, who was on his 
way to pay a visit to Teshu Inma, before he went to join his 
troops. He was preceded by his wife and her female attendants, 
mounted astride on horsebacL She had her face half covered, 
like the Armenian-women. But I was so taken up in getting a 
handkerchief ready for the General, that I did not observe his lady 
till she was ahnost past. We alighted on both sides. The General 
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conrteonaly dedmed to xeoeiTe mj handkerchief till he had given 
me hia. After some mxittial inquiries, he said he had honse in tiie 
neighbourhood, where he would have been happj to have reoeived 
me, and to have played another game at chess; ^ W expecting soon 
to be again sent towards Nepal, and being obliged to vrait on the 
Teshu L a m a befiire his depaiture, it was not in his power. This 
was polite. The rest of the conversation turned upon his late 
expedition into Demo Jong’s country.’ Soon after parting from 
him we came in sight of his honse. It stands in the plain to the 
north of Painim, surrounded by willow and other trees. There is 
a long bridge at Painam, which we passed, and arrived at the 
house where we had formerly been accommodated. 

Our journey ftom Pain&m to Bengal was prosecuted nearly by 
the same road which we had before travelled. Did I intend by 
these memoranda to enumerate only the names of villages, or the 
bearings and distances of the several stages, I should have but to 
put down a list, which might be added to the book of * Posts of 
Asia;’ for the fisce of the country had suffered no change by a 
revolution of six mouthy and, although the sun was now vrithin 
twenty degrees of us, oontihued to exhibit the same inheritable 
appearance as in the dead of vrinter. But I have often thought 
that trifling incidents, artlessly told, serve to mark the genius and 
to oomej an idea of the manners of a people, better than abstract 
cbaracters or studied descriptions. The last I will not attempt. If 
the first is sufficient, I may be able to give them. 

A blind man, vrith a young wife, came into the court and 
serenaded us. He played on the fiddle tmderhandwise; rhe sang; 
and both, assisted by a young boy, beat time, hoppingly, with their 
feet. The olgect of this compliment^ I fency, it is needless to explain. 

Our musicians gave way to a parcel of mendicant priests.’ It 
may be necessary to state t^t there are two sets of dergy in Tibet, 
difltingnmhfld by, and classed under the names of. Yellow Gaps and 
Bed Gaps.’ The Dalai and Teshu Lamas are at the head of the 

> See p. 101. 18S5 A.D., near Lake Kokxmar. Hia 

* Bikkiin. Tioperlv aobolan adopted the yellow head-dieaa 

* Oylonga; or SMMm, in Banaerit. to distingniah them from the prevailing 

« The great Tibetan reformer, Taong- red. Taongkapa died in 1419, and was 

Itt hv -, the founder of the Yellow Capa, buried in the great Gkildan Monaatery, 
or Gelukpa aect, waa bom in about nearLhaaa. Ho aholiahed the marriage 

N 2 
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Ydkm Gaps; the Bed Gape have their own Lamas and sxmasteries. 
In times of old Qme wore violent di^ntes between them, in whioh 
the Yellow Gaps got the victory, as well by the aseistaaoe of the 
Tatars as by their superior sanctity. But as I adhere to the tenets 
of this sect, and have acquired my knowle^;e of religi<m £rom its 
votaries, I vrill not here say much iqion the subjeoi^ lest it should 
be thought spiteful. I may be allowed, however, just to mentum 
two things, which must oonvioce every unprejudiced person of the 
wicked lives and false doctrines of the Bed Gaps. In the first place, 
many of the clergy marry ; and in the next, they persist, in opposi¬ 
tion to religion and common sense, in wearing Bed Gaps. The priests 
who now visited us were of this last sect There might be about 
eight of them. Each held a staff in one hand and a rosary in the 
other. They formed into a circle, and began to chant their prayers, 
which, as I understood they were put up for my wri&re, I was in 
no haste to interrupt. At length, to show them that, however 
hostile to their principles, 1 bore them no personal grudge, I 
dismissed them with a few small pieces of silver. 

In the night a heavy shower of snow came on, and I was glad 
to get up to save my do^ from it. I had to pass through the 
room where aU the Lama’s servants slept, and I may as well tell 
how they were lying. Each man was stretched upon one blanket 
or two, I cannot positively affirm which. He had thrown off all 
his clothes, and then covered himself with his woollen tunics, 
of which everyone in the winter time wears at least three. His 
boots, doublet, belt, and pouch, with the things that were in it, 
huddled all together, formed a pillow to his chin, for they were all 
lying on their fiuses, with their heads over the top of the bed, and 
in this posture were smoking tobacco and chatting together. 

The snow lay upon the road about six fingers de^, and all 
the hills were wUtened with it. It vras a good time for beggars to 
ask charity, and there is no want of them at Painam, no more 

of priests, forbade magic, and intro- The Dalai is an inBaw i>t««> of Ava- 
duo^ the practiae of frequent confer- lokitesTara, a form of Buddha, and the 
enoes among the Lamaa His seot soon Teshu of Tsonc^pa himself. The Bed 
obtained a numerical superiority oyer Caps are now in a minority in Tibet, 
the older Bed Gaps in Tibet The but they retained ascendancy in Bhn- 
moot important of his reforms was the tan, Nepal, and Sikkim. (See Heeley'a 
finmdatiun of the two spiritual sucees- artible on Tibet ><> tke ‘ Be- 

sfama of the Dalai and Teshu Lamas, view,’ No. civil pp. 161,162.) 
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in all (he (owne and large yillagee in Tibet. They are Tery imptns 
tonate, and make (heir petitions lin a shrill, pbuntive note, following 
yon a great way on the road. A traveUer that widies not to 
appear nnoharitable, and at the same time does not choose to bestow 
too mack maaej among them, had best make a good many beggars 
assemble togetW, and giving a few pieces of small coin, leave it 
to them to divide the alms. The Tibet folks sometimes give them 
little bits of handkerchi^, which is giving nothing; and a 
mahendrormaUi^ rupee, which is worth about a shilling, is the 
lowest coin in the country. 

Next day we arrived at the house of our former hospitable 
Giansn landlord, Debo Tangu, who received us with much kindness, 
and insisted upon our passing the following day with him. Mr. 
Hamilton’s medicines had much relieved him from his complaints, 
and he was in fine spirits; and as we had seen him often at Teshu 
Lumbo, we were now very intimate. He and I had many long 
chats together, which we moistened from time to time with tea, 
and at night we used to get cheery wood fires and sit round them. 

A Kashmiri, affiicted with sore eyes; came all the way from 
Lhasa to Giansu, to apply to Mr. Hamilton. 

The same good humour which we had formerly met with pre¬ 
vailed at Dudukpai. The wife, her two husbands, the brother, 
who is a priest, and all the children came in after supper, and two 
hours passed in listening to the songs of the men, and in seeing 
the children dance. A maid-servant of the house also joined in the 
songs; but it was a difficult thing to get the wife to sing. Which 
often happens with handsome women. As I could now make it out 
witibont an interpreter, I had much more satisfimtion in these 
parties, and when one is travelling there is nothing like making 
amusement out of everything. 

A few miles before you arrive at the next stage, there is a hot 
spring on the top of a pebbly mount. I did not observe it before. 
It issues out of a piece of rock, which is cut into a small basin to 
receive it The water is more than Mood heat, and brings up a 
great deal of air with it It does not rise equally, but every half 
minute bursts up in large bubbles, and with a good deal of nmse. 

' See note at p. 128. The coin and weight arc ao called from the Newer 
dyudety of the Halle in Nepel. 
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There are many of these hot firings in Tibet, par&mlarly in tihe 
provinee of Ghamnamring,^ called Chang.^ I am told coal is some¬ 
times finmd in the neighbourhood of them, bat in no great quan¬ 
tity. Some of these waters are so hot as to boil an egg, or to 
serve to dress viotoals. Th^ axe much freqamited by sick people, 
and are considered as a core for almost every disease. The Lama 
also and the great people sometimes visit them, though in perfect 
health. I have brought away a bottle of the water, which anyone 
that can may analyze. 

• « • « . « 

1 arrived at Paro (Binjipn) in April, and on the 8th of May, 
1775, reached Tassisudon. 

Besides the GKieam whom the Lama formerly sent to Calcutta, 
I am accompanied by another, a merchant, who for many years 
traded between Bengal and Tibet. The danger of returning 
through Nepal or Bijapdr, where his wealth would be exposed to 
the Gorkha Bajah’s rapacious fingers, has for some time past 
detained him at Teshu Lumbo; and having procured from the 
Lama a recommendation to the Deb Bajah, he is glad to embrace 
the opportimity of proceeding with me to Bengal 

Upon our arrival at Tassisudon we found the Deb Bajah and 
Lama Bimbochd absent at their palace of Punakha. They arrived 
on the 16th, and next day I paid the Deb Bajah a visit of 
ceremony. 

« « ♦ « « 

Tabsibudon, May 25, 1775. 

I have always considered it as the great object of my mission 
to remove the obstacles which merchants are at present exposed to 

1 These hot springs are described 50 feet, producing so much steam tliat 

by Colonel Montgomerie’s Tibetan ex- the sky is darkened by it, and the noise 

plorer, who set out from Namling was so great that the traydlers could 

(Chamnamring), to travel northwards, not hear one another speaking. The 

on December 26, 1871. On the 28th water of these jets was 176^ Fahr. 

he reached Chutang Oh^Lkd, where there Similar jets were noticed issuing from 

are some fifteen hot springs, whose water the middle of the adjacent river Lakii 

was found to be at a temperature of Chu, to a height of 50 feet. 

166^ Fahr., boiling water at the same * This should be TBang^ or 
place only rising to 186°. The water according to Klaproth (^Tzhang of 

has a smell of sulphur. On the SOth Oeorgi). The provinces of U and 

they came to Feting Chuja, near which Tsang (brm Tibet proper, Teshu Lumbo 

place there is a large stony area from being the capital of the former, and 

which a dosen columns of hot water Lhasa of the latter, 

issue, and rise to a height of 40 or 
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in tn^dUmg betireoi Bengal and Tibet, and by that «■«*«» revire 
and increase the oonuneroe between these two oountries. If the 
Deb Bajab allowed freedom of trade Ibroogb bis dominiona, and 
permiit^ the merchaiitB of Tibet to come and pnxdiaae goo& in 
his country, I should haTe had occasion only to apply for the Deb 
Bajah’s permission for merchants to bring the commodities of 
Bengal to Binjipn (Paxo), which, bemg the capital of ibis country, 
being sitnate on the road fhnn Pari-jong, and having a commnnioa 
tion with Bengal by Lnkhi-Ddar, Dalim-kotta, and Bnza-Ddar, is 
well adapted to be a central market for the merchandise of Beng^ 
and Tibet. Bnt the whole trade in the more valuable sort of goods 
is engrossed by the Deb Bajah and his officers, who are, in ffiot, 
the merchants of Bhutan.^ The &w Tibetans who come to Binjipu 
(Pato) ate allowed only to exchange the salt and wool of &eir 
country for the rice of Bhutan. Were I, therefore, to apply for per¬ 
mission for merchants to bring their goods only to Binjipn (Paro), 
without obtamkig leave for those of Tibet to come and trade to 
that place, the Deb Bajah and his officers, men not wealthy, and 
who, being migaged in the affairs of government, carry on their 
commercial concerns hut to a small extent, and without that enter¬ 
prising spirit which merchants possess, would in &ct be the only 
purchasers, and the trade would remain on much the same footing 
as formerly, only that Binjipn (Paro), instead of Bangpur, would 
become the market for the commodities of Bengal. The consump¬ 
tion of Bengal goods, except tobacco, betel nut, and other bulky 
articles, is very small in the Deb Bajah’s country; and while the 
people remain poor, and preserve their present ebnple manners, will 
probably continue so. It is no object in Bengal; and their only 
commodities for exportation are musk, horses, munjit,’' blankets, 
and some thin twilled cloths. The first three have always been 
monopolized by the rulers of Bhutan, and they would reluotaatly 
part with them. The importation of the last ought rather to be 
discouragedj as it interferes with the sale of serge and of coarse 
broadcloths. In the dread which the administration at Tassisudon 

* M^ Brian Hodgson remarks, on under the allegations of jeolonsy of the 
this passage, that the engrossing of people, or of the Lamas, or of the 
trade by the officieds is probably the Chinese, 
real eanseof those obstructions to inter- * See note at p. 6. 
course vrhiob are everywhere covered 
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18 ftt joese&t in of another insarrection in &Tonr of Deb Jndbnr, 
sapp(»^ tile govenunent at Lhasa, it is impossiUe to apply 
for tile Deb Bajab’s consent to allow Tibetans a fireedom of trade 
to Binjipn (Pato) without awakening their snspicicnia of treachery. 
I detttmined therefore to refer eTotything in regard to natire 
Tibetan merchants entirely to Tetiiu Lama, and endeaTour to pro* 
core leaTe for Hindus and Mussulmans to go and come throi^h 
the Deb Bajah’s dominions between Bengal and Tibet, leaving it to 
them either to dispose of their goods at Itinjipn (Faro) or cany 
them into Tibet. 

Having resolved all these things in my mind, and knowing 
the impracticability of obtaining permission for Europeans to 
trade into the Deb Bajah’s country, I drew up the follovring paper: 

“ Whereas the trade between Bengal and Tibet was formerly 
very considerable, and all Hindu and Mussulman merchants were 
allowed to trade into Nepal, which was the centre of communica¬ 
tion between the two countries; ^ and whereas, from the wars and 
oppressions in Nepal, the merchants have of late years been unable 
to travel into that country, the Governor as well as the Deb Bajah, 
united in friendship, being desirous of removing these obstacles, so 
that merchants may carry on thmr trade free and secure as for¬ 
merly, have agreed upon the following articles: 

" That the Bhutanese shall enj<^ the privilege of trading to 
Bangpdr as formerly, and shall also be allowed to proceed, either 
themselves or by their gumcuMat^ to all places in Bengal, for the 
purpose of tra^g and selling their horses, free from duty or 
hindrance. 

“ That the duty hitherto exacted at Bangpdr frxnn the Bhutan 
caravan be frx)m henceforward abolished. 

That the Deb Bajah shall allow all Hindu and Mussulman 
merchants freely to pass and repass through his country between 
Bengal and Tibet 

^ The records of the old Fnina com* regions; but he also lays stress on the 
meroial agency, and of its subordinate advantages of the Sikidin, Bhutan, 
office at JMia, throw light upon this, and Assam lines, and the growth of the 
Mr. Brian Hodgson, in his report, main- tea trade has rendered these lines more 
tains that Nepal is really the proper and more important, 
centre of commereial intercourse bo- ’ Agents, 
tween the Cis and Tnns-Himalayan 
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** Thftt no E ng l i di or European merchantB whalj enter the Deb 
Bajab’s dominiona 

*• That the exolnsiTe trade in sandal, indigo, red ddns, tobaooo* 
betd nnt, and pin, shall remain TTith the Bhutanese, and that the 
merchants be prohibited from importing the same into the Deb 
Bajah’s dominions ; and that the Governor shall confirm this in 
regard to indigo by an order to Bangpiir.” 

The preamble is intended more for the Tibetans than for the 
Deb Bi^, and I drew it up in this manner with the view of trans¬ 
mitting it to the Lama. The relinquishing the duty upon horses, 
which I am told is six annas in the rupee, was an offer I had before 
made, and reckoning it at a much larger sum than 1 find it yields 
to government, had laid great stress upon it. The permission for 
the Bhutanese merchants to trade throughout Bengal is mentioned 
in a letter to the Deb Bajah from the Governor, of 9th January. I 
had also proposed it in the course of my conversations at Tassisu- 
don; and the duty upon a trade so beneficial to Bengal may well be 
given up. I must trust, therefore, to the Governor granting dudides * 
to any gumcahia whom the Bhutanese may send beyond Bangpdr. 
At present they seem to have little thoughts of it; but I am con¬ 
vinced that after their people arrive at Calcutta, discover numbers 
of curiosities which they never saw before, and find the price of 
broadcloth, coral, spices, &c., much lower than at Bangpur, they 
will fidl into the practice of purchasing their goods at Calcutta; 
which will probably have the good consequence of increasing the 
sale of English broadcloth, and of lessening that of France, of 
which last great quantities are now purchased by the Bhutanese for 
the Tibet markets. The n{l, or indigo, is produced, I believe, only 
in Bangpdr, and has always been engross^ by the Bhutanese, so 
that the exclusive right of trading in this article is no more than 
they have always enjoyed. The other articles of sandal wood, 
red skins, &c., are too balky for foreign merchants to trade in them, 
and I oonfees.I was ready to give them up, in order to secure broad- 
doth, which I consider as the most important commodity in the 
trade of Tibet. 1 have more than once mentioned the impossilHlity 
of {ttoonring leave for Europeans to trade into Bhutan, and without 
quieting thdr apprehensions on this head, I saw that I should 
■ A pawiKst or permit. 
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ndiher cany any point in regard to trade ivith government, 
nor hope to obtain the sanction and ooncnrrenoe of the adminis* 
tration at Lhasa. 


Fbou Wabbeh Hashnos to Mb. BooiiE, at Tassisudom. 

May 9, 1776. 

1 am happy to learn that yotir visit has proved so acceptable to 
the Lama, and flatter myself it mil be productive of the good con* 
sequences proposed from your journey to him. I have given the 
necessary orders to the Custom masters at Hugh and Murshi- 
dabad for pasenng at those places the boats which yon or the Gosain 
who is accompanying you from the Lama may bring with you. 

1 recommend it to yon to use your utmost endeavours during 
your stay at Tassisudon to settle conditions with the Bajah for the 
establishment of an entire freedom of trade between his country and 
Bengal. The annual caravan may continue its trade to Bangpdr 
on the customary terms. To effect this purpose you may even 
consent to relinquish the tribute or duty which is exacted from the 
Bhutan camvan which comes annually to Bangpiir. To that place 
all their goods for trade, of whatever kind, may come at idl times, 
free from any duty or impost whatever, and exempt from stoppage; 
and in like manner all goods shall pass from Bengal into Bhutan 
fme frrom duty and molestation. The caravan pays to Government 
about 2000 rupees, but it is probable that the right of levying it 
may serve as a cover to mtich greater exactions, and that the 
surrender of this privilege may therefore be considered by the Bajah 
as considerable. This is to be the groundwork of your negotiations. 
Yon will build such improvements on it as your own judgment and 
occasion may dictate.^ 

You will probably, in the course of your conversations with the 
Bajah on this subject, be able to discover how his personal interests 
may be affected by the proposed scheme; a prqwr attention to 
which, and an encouragement of any hopes of advantages he may 

• By the only oommeroial treaty with to be 6 to 8 per cent, in 1831, and it 
Nepal (March 1, 1792), now ohaotete, has lately been stated at 17 to 20 per 
the duty <m imports from both countries cent.; while the British OoTemment 
was fixed at 24 per cent. The Nepal leriee no duty on goods imported from 
duty was reported by Mr. Hodgson the Himalayan frontier countries. 
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totertain (|« 0 Tiddd his particular profiis to be derived £tom wOl 
not interfere vrith or obetract the general plan), may greatiy 
fu^tate your negotiations; and for this pnipose yon wOl hs eqnally 
solicitons to remove his objections, and calm his apprehensions of 
detriment to his interests or danger to his country, dionld any snch 
arise in his mind. 

The great object of yonr mission is, as I have explained it in 
my letter to the Deb Bajah, to open a communication of trade 
with Tassisndon, and through that place to Lhasa and the moet 
distant parts of Tibet. The advantages of such a plan to the Deb 
Bajah himself cannot escape him. His capital will become the 
centre of a commerce the most extensive and the most lucrative, if 
properly improved, of any inland trade perhaps in the world, and 
will derive the greatest benefits from i^ by bmng the medium of 
communication between the countries of Tibet and BengaL Ihis 
country is too poor to be an object of conquest, and the expense 
and difficulty of maintaining the possession of it, if it were subdued, 
would be an insuperable objection to the attempt. To these yon 
will add such other arguments as yonr own experience and recolleo* 
tion may suggest to you to engage the Bajah’s acquiescence in yonr 
plan, and his steady support of it hereafter. The only obstacle 
that can oppose your success is the jealousy of this Government. 
This yon will find no difficulty in removing, and in convincing him 
that it is repugnanb to every interest of the Company to look to 
any other connection with his country, than that of making it a 
mart or channel for a fiur and honourable commerce, which will 
conduce as much to his interest as ours. Enclosed 1 send you 
copies of two letters which I have written to the Bajah since yon 
left him, whidi you may make use of as arguments of the sincerity 
and earnestness of my profestdons.^ 


Fbou Mb. Boons to Wabbeb Hasthtos. 

Kuca Bahab, Jnne 9, 1775. 

I was made very happy by the letter you honoured me with of 
the 9th ultimo, and would have certainly continued some tune 
longer with the Deb Bajah, who pressed me to it, but the Lama’s 

> Sec pp. 53 Aud 54. 
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Cksain being anxious to get down to Oalcntta, and myself oat of 
order, with the rains ready to set in, when I would have found it 
almost impossible to travel, prevented me, and will, 1 hope, plead 
my excuse. 

I have settled matters with the Bajah in the best manner I could, 
though, I am a^d, not according to your wishes. There was, I 
beg leave to assure you, no possibility of obtaining his consent to 
allow Englishmen to travel into his country. The account 1 have 
given, in a separate address, of his own jealousy, and of his situation 
with respect to China, will serve to show this, and I know it to be 
all well founded. The Tassisadon people,^ who are all very cautions 
and reserved, among the objections they at first started to my 
proposals never once mentioned the name of Europeans, but used 
their apprehensions of its breeding disturbances and misunder* 
standings ; that it had. never been the custom; and that it might 
give ofience to the Emperor of China, and such like pretexts, 
to oppose my arguments and applications about trade. Nay, 
when I first offered to satisfy them about Europeans, which I 
knew to be the great bar, they pretended, insincerely, that they 
had no objections particularly to the English trading into their 
country; that they would even be glad of it, and accompanied 
all this with so many professions, that I at first thought I had 
given up this point without gaining any advantage. My subse¬ 
quent conferences, however, soon undeceived me. In short, 1 am 
convinced, if I had gone strongly upon the article of Europeans, 
either in Tibet or at Tassisadon, that I should have increased 
their jealousy, and have been obliged to retiim without doing 
anything. 

I am afraid, as 1 have not been able to carry this point, that 
my cmnmission will gain me but little credit with the world; yet I 
cannot help fiattering myself that it will be attended with not 
inconoderable advantages to Bengal. If the Company tbinlr that 
commerce cannot be pu^ed with spirit, or carried to any extent, with¬ 
out the establishment of factories and the employment of En gliab 
agente^ they have only to consider what the trade of Bengal vras 
before Europeans had anything to do with it; or, whidi is more to 
the purpose, to reflect what the trade between Bengal and Tibet 

' That is, the ofBeials. 
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was wiiile Nqial' ocmiairaed free and independeni. I an sore if 
TOUT oonneotion with Teahu Lama and the Deb Bajah aervea to 
Ining it back to that point, the b^efit to Bengal will be wary graai 
But I aak paidcn for preamning to trouble yon with my ideaa <m 
a subject yon are so fiilly master of. As to mysdlf^ after having so 
long had the honour and satis&ction of serving yon, I am only 
anxious that I nmy not, on this occasion, suffer in your good 
(pinion. 

I hope you will be pleased, to approve of my reasons for not 
adhering strictly to the letter of your instructions. I am convinced 
things will soon come into the channel you seem to wish, and that 
the merchants, deterred by the length of the journey, and the 
opposition of climate between Lhasa and Calcutta, will Ml into the 
uray of selling and exchanging their commodities either at Binjipu’ 
or at Pari-jong, the frontier town of Tibet. But, without securing 
to them a freedom of going and coming from Bengal to Tibe^ 
I was afraid that the Bhutanese, having everything in their hands, 
would be able to fix the prices of goods, and the trade would 
become trifling and languishing. When the Deb Bajah’s fears of 
another insurrection blow over, I should think permission for the 
native Tibetan merchants to come to Binjipu may be easily 
obtained; but this must be done through the Lama. 

I could think of no way so effectual to engage the Bajah’s 
steady support and protection of traders as imposing a small duty 
upon their goods. I threw out this in my conversations befitve 
the receipt of your commands; but it was not taken up, and so I 
dropped it. 

A few days before I left Tassisudon, the Deb Bajab pressed 
me verv much about some indulgence he wante to solicit for the 
Raja of Bahar; but as I understood nothing of the matter, 
and he did not seem to understand it well himself, 1 would 
make him no promises, but advised him to represent it to 
you by his vakil. He then asked me to represent it also, 
which I promised to do, 

> By Nepal, in this work, Nepal all the numerous little stales between 
proper is always to be understood, or the Mechi and Sutlej, including the 
the great valley which was conquered Kiranti country, elsewhere adverted to 
from the peaceful commercial Newars by Bogle, 
by the martial Gorkhas, who, before * Paro. 
the end of the last century, had reduced 
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mer I diall Imow iAat it is; and TWitarad to aaanro him of your 
fiataning to any rmtondUle applioaimh from him; bat frrther than 
tilua I would not do or say. 

The Deb Bajah'a Tidcfl aooompuiied me from TasEdeadon to 
Buft-Ddar. 1 haTe poshed on to Bahar, in order to prepare thinga 
£or the reoeptioa of him and the Lama’s Gosains, and I ezpeot 
their andTal here to*morrow or next day. 

I never received the letter yon were so good as to write me 
by the way of'NepaL I saw a .vakil of Gorkha Bajah two or 
three times at Teshu Lnmbo, but he said nothing about it. 1 
was supplied with what money I wanted by the old Ghxnin who 
now aooomponies me, of which I will afterwards lay the acootmts 
before you. 

I gave the Deb Bajah a strong character of tke Arab horses, 
and he is mndh pleased with your present, which, however, is not 
yet arrived here. He seems abundantly desirous of cultivating 
your friendship, but in such a way as may not give umbrage to 

TiTmUA- 

I am sorry for the mortality among the cattle, because it 
occasions the delay of a season. I have given Paima a particnltt 
memorandum to get some more goats and cows sent down after the 
rains; also to put the Lama’s people in mind of the tds, which 
he promised to procure for you; though, being a wild animal, I am 
afraid it will hardly live. We caught many musk goats, but tb^ 
all died in a few days. 

I am copying out the memoranda about my journey, which 
1 diall have the honour to send you from Sahib Ghmj or Dinajpfrr; 
the other papers I beg leave to defer laying before you tiU my 
arrival in Calcutta, when I hope to have the pleasure of explaining 
them to you in person. 
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OHAPTEB XVIII. 

GENERAL REPORT BT MB. BOGLE ON HIS RETURN FROM 

TIBET. 

To THE Hon. Wabben Hastinos, Govebnob-Henebal, &e. 

Hon. Sib, —The commission for opening a free interconrae 
between the inhabitants of Bengal and Tibet with which you were 
pleased to entmst me being now finished, 1 beg leave to lay before 
you an account of the coutse and issue of my negotiations. 

But as the state of the countries which I lately visited is little 
known, it may not be improper to premise some circumstances 
regarding their situation and government. In doing this, however, 
I shall endeavour to avoid entering into those minute details which 
might swell this address to an improper length. 

The range of mountains which stretches from the Mumng 
country to the banks of the Brahmaputra and the north-east frontier 
of Bengal is inhabited by a people known in Bengal by the name 
of Bhutanese.^ These mountains are divided by glens or deep 
valleys, with rapid rivers running through them. They are covered 
with the loftiest trees, and the enow lies upon the tops of some of 
them all the year round. The valleys and least steep parts of the 
Tn ouT^tniuH are cultivated, producing wheat, barley, and rice, suffi¬ 
cient not only for the support of the pec^le, but even to form a 
considerable article in their commerce with their northern neigh¬ 
bours. 

About two hundred and sixty years ago, this country, which I 
(diall distinguish by the name of Bhutan, is said to have b^ united 
under one govenuuent by Noanumgay, a disciple of the Lamas of 

^ The Trans-niTean people, whom wo They are very numerous both in the 
call Tibetan and Bhotias, are well mountains and in the tcrai, (Bee 
known by the latter name in the plains Hodgson’s ^ Languages and Religion of 
of India, But the Ci»-nivean people, or Nepal and Tibet,’ pp, 29-44, 

Himalayan tribes, are never so called, and 4&-65.) 
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CKIVEBXMBMT OF BHUTAN. 

Tibet Before that time it was parcelled out among a number of petfy 
and independent ohieflains, who were engaged inperpetnal waxsand 
command fieroe and barbarous vassab. Noanumgay, fonning 
laws and introducing religion, in concurrence with other causes,, 
rendered the people obedient to a strict and regular administration. 
He was reyerenc^ by his subjects during his lifetime as a great 
Lama, and is still worshipped by his descendants. His fome, how- 
erer, is confined to Bhutan, and hk spirit is considered only as an 
emanation from the pontiff of Tibet. 

TJptm his death his soul was supposed to be divided into equal 
partiouB, and to animate three different children, who were regarded 
as Lamas, and the supreme powor was jointly vested in tiiem, 
assisted by the clergy, to whom thej owed their elevation. The 
same ingenious device furnished them with successors, and this form 
of government still continues. One of these Lamas, named Lama 
Giassa-tn, died about twelve years ago, and the person into whom his 
sonl passed is not yet discovered; another, Lama Shabdong, is a boy 
seven years of age,' so that the whole authority of this priestly 
government at present resides in Lama Bimboch^.’ The executive 
administration is entrusted to an elective officer, styled Cusho 
Debo, who is known in Bengal by the name of the Deb Bajah. 

The abilities of Deb Judhur, tiie last person who held this office, 
enabled him to render himself independent of the Lamas and the 
clergy, and be ruled Bhutan during five years with an absolute 
sway; but the oppression of his government, his violent measures 
in regard to Bahar, and the unfortunate war with the English in 
which this engaged him, afforded the clergy an opportunity of 
deposing him, of driving him into exile, and of electing a new diief 
in his stead. Upon t^ revolution Lama Bimboch4 came to be 
considered as supreme, and regained that authority in the government 
to which by the ancient constitution he thinks himself entitled. 

The kingdom of Bhutan is far from being populous. The 
natives in the interior part of the country are generally above the 
middle mze, of a robust and muscnlar make, and of a light copper 

' See p. 89. Qeysey, and Lam-Bimbooliy. (See 

* Known in Bengal as the Dbanna “BemMka on the Religions Institotioiis 
Bajah. The three Lamas of Bhutan of the Inhabitants of Bhntan,” * Trans- 
Bie called lo Mr. Davis, the companion actions of R. A. S.,<' vol, ii. 4to.) 
of Captain Tomer, Lam-Sebdo, Lam- 
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conqdezioii. Th^ aie of a hasty and qnarrelsome temper, and 
addicted to the use of E^toons liquors. Theft and robbery, ezeept 
in time of public durturbances, are Uttle knoum. The higher class of 
people are formal and ceremonious in tbeir manners, fond of long 
speeches, and although often acute and judidous in the affitirs of 
their own state, yet having almost no intercourse with strangers, 
are reserved and difficult in businesB. 

The country is defended by the inhabitants, who are all trained 
to the use of the bow or of the matchlock, and its steep mountuns 
and arduous roads, leading over precipices and covered with 
thickets, f<nin a barrier which an enemy might find it difficult to 
surmount. 

The revenue of Bhutan is paid chiefly in rice, butter, and other 
articles, which are consumed by the priests and servants of govern* 
ment, or hoarded up in storehouses. The low countries which they 
possess on the borders of Bengal yield some money, and the 
custom by which upon the death of a public officer his estate 
escheats to the government, opens another source of revenue. 
But the people, although enjoying all the necessaries of life, are 
possessed of little wealth, and, indeed, have little occasion for it. 
The taxes upon the inhabitants are light; their possessions ace 
hereditary; they hold their lands upon military tenures, being bound 
to fight, to carry burdens, and to perform other services for the 
government. 

The kingdom of Tibet lies to the northward of Bhutan. The 
frontier town is Pari-jong. Tibet is called by the natives Pu—pro¬ 
nounced as in French. Tibet is full of mountains, inferior in height 
to those in the Deb Bajah’s country, though they take their rise 
from a more elevated plain, which are intermixed with more extensive 
vall^rs> As Bhutan is the) most woody coimtry I ever saw, Tibet is 
the most bare and unsheltered; ezeept in the neighbourhood of 
villages, a tree is seldom to be seen. The hills are covered with 
sand, stones, and gravel. The soil of the villages, though poor, is 
rather better, and produces, with good management, wheat, barley, 
and some peas, but no rice. 

The cUmate is extremely cold; the lakes and rivers are covered 
with ice. The thermometer, in the month of December, at Cham- 
namring, which is in latitude 31” 39', and about half a degree to the 

o 
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northward oi Lhasa, used scaoetimes to he within of the bottom 
the scale, or 29° xmder freezing p<wt; and even in the middle of 
April, and in a more southern situation, heavy showers of snow fell, 
and standing water froze. The great elevation of the country above 
the sea, and the northerly winds which blow over Tatary, probably 
occasion this severity in the dimate. 

The Tibetans are of a smaller size and of a mahe much less robust 
than their southern neighbours. Their complexion is naturally as 
fair as the people in the south of Europe, and many of them have 
colour, some are quite ruddy: they are of a mild and cheerful 
temper. The higher rank of people at the Lama’s court are polite, 
and entertaining in conversation, with which they never mix any 
compliments or flattery. 

Tibet was formerly independent, being governed by a succession 
of hereditary kings. About sixty years ago the ministers, con> 
spiring together, put their king to death, and assumed the adminis¬ 
tration into their own hands.^ Mewan Cusho, his cupbearer, escaped 
towards Ladak, and having spent some years in engaging the 
interest of the neighbouring chiefs, returned with a powerful army, 
defeated the ministers, and engaged, in consideration of protection, 
to hold his crown under the Emperor of China. After a wise and 
prosperous reign of thirty years he was succeeded by his son 
Wang Cusho. 

The Ijamas had long before this established themselves and 
their religion in Tibet. By the liberality or superstition of its 
kings, or by their influence with the Tatars, who often invaded the 
country, they procured grants of lands and vilkges, where th^ 
founded temples and monasteries. They were considered as 
sovereign pontiffs, and adored as God’s vicegerents. Pilgrimages 
were made to them from difierent parts of Tatary, offerings of con¬ 
siderable value were presented to them, but they enjoyed not that 
degree of temporal power which the imprudence of Wang Cusho 
enabled them to obtain. 

The tyranny and oppression of his administration, the murder 
of his brother, and, above all, his intention of becoming independent 
of China, were represented by the Dalai Lams in the s^ngest 

’ This wfts when an army of Dsungarians invaded Lhasa in 1717, and killed 
the Geanb RimWh^, or Regent (Noinen-khan)» named Latsan. 
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ooloQTs to the Court of Peking, urhioh accordingly issued orders to 
its officers at Lhasa, and Wang Cusho, betrayed by false promises, 
suffered death while he expected to be honoured with marks of the 
Emperor’s favour.* The tumult raised by his dependents, in which 
a great number of the Chinese were slain, was soon quelled. Their 
attempt to place his son in the government was defeated by the 
timidity ^d flight of the mother, and, according to the severe 
policy of the Chinese, every branch of the family was extirpated. 

In consequence of this resolution the Lamas acquired fresh 
power and rose to political consequence. The Emperor, either 
in consideration of the Dalai Lama's pacific character, or as a 
reward of his fidelity, committed the administration into his hands, 
and his mild and popular government continued to the end of his 
life. Upon this event, which happened about eighteen years ago,’ 
Teshu Lama, the next in dignity, came to be considered as the cUef 
man in the country. His character and abilities had secured him 
the favour of the Emperor, and his representations had great weight 
at the Court of Peking. About two years after the Dalai Lama’s 
death he discovered the child into whose body, according to their 
belief, the soul of the departed ].«ma had passed, and placed him in 
the chair of Potala, and his influence with the Emperor procured 
for Gesub Bimboche, the cupbearer of the former Lama, the 
executive administration during his minority. 

Two Chinese viceroys, with a guard of a thousand soldiers, are 
stationed at Lhasa, and are changed every three years. The 
Emperor of China is acknowledged as the sovereign of the country; 
the appointment to the first offices in the state is made by his 
order, and, in all measures of consequence, reference is first had to 
the Court of Peking; but the internal government of the country 
is committed entirely to natives; the Chinese in general are con¬ 
fined to the capital, no tribute is exacted, and the people of Tibet, 
except at Lhasa, hardly feel the weight of a foreign yoke. 

The executive administration is in the hands of Gesnb Bim- 
boch4 and four other ministers, styled Eahlons. The governors of 
forts and provinces are appointed by them, and the revenue is* 
collected persons sent annually from Lhasa. But as the Dalai 

> This WM in 1749. 

* This Dalai Lama's name tros linbsang Kalsaiig. He died in 1758. 
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Lama is now nearly of age/ it is expected that the Emperor of 
China will invest him with the supreme authority which his pie^ 
decessor enjoyed. 

The influence of Teshu Lama in the gotmnment proceeds 
chiefly from the veneration that is paid to his character and the 
weight of his abilities. The Emperors of China being of Tatar 
extraction, profess the religion of the Lamas, and reverence them 
as the head of iheir faith; and the present monarch undertakes 3Q0 
expedition without consulting Teshu Lama, and sending him 
ofierings to engage his prayers for its success. The influence 
which an able pontiff may derive from this is obvious, and although 
Gesub Bimboch4 is jealous of it, yet he is obliged to pay attention 
to the advice of Teshu Lama. 

Any one that would give himself the trouble, might draw a 
striking parallel between the Lamas and the ancient Boman Pon¬ 
tiff. The situation of the fcsmer, with respect to the mpnarchs of 
China, might well be compared to the protection and authority, 
which the successors of St. Peter derived from the German 
emperors. Their pretensions to infallilnlity, the veneration in which 
they are held by the people, the wide extent of their spiritual dominion, 
reaching over all Tatary and a great part of China, are perfectly 
similar. But this influence over the minds of the people, possessed 
by both, has been exercised by the Lamas, perhaps, in a manner 
more conducive to the happiness of mankind. The oblations of 
their followers are voluntary; their government is mild and equit¬ 
able ; they enter into no wars, but, on the contrary, often exert 
their authority in settling the quarrels among contending states. 
In their private character they are decent and exemplary, and, if I 
may judge of others by one under whose roof I lived, they are 
humane, charitable, and intelligent. 

The religion of the Lamas is either derived from that of the 
Hindus, or improved by it. They retain, therefore, the greatest 
veneration for the Ganges and the places held holy in Hindustan. 
Before that country was invaded by the Mussulmans, the Tatumi 
had monasteries and other religions foundations in Bengal, to which 
the Tibetan clergy used to resort in order to study the doctrines and 
learning of the Brahmans. But the conquest of the Moghul put an 
' This was Lobsang Champal, who died in 1805. 
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Mid to the interconnei The Lamas’ temples were jj^imdeted and 
destroyed, and their people drirmi ont of the oonntry; sinae which 
thme has been little connection between the inhabitants oi Tibet 
and Bengal. 

The trade, however, which used to be carried <m between the 
two coontries was formerly very extensive, the returns being 
made in gold dust, musk, cowtails, and other valuable articles, it 
was highly beneficial to Bengal. I formerly took the liberty to 
represent to you the causes which of late years have occasioned the 
decline of the trade, and I now beg leave to lay before yon an 
account of the steps that I took to remove them. 

Although Teshu Lama is not entrusted with the actual govern¬ 
ment of the country, yet his authority and influence appear folly 
equal to accomplish the views which you entertain in regard to the 
encouragement of trade. His passports to merchants and travellers 
are obeyed universally throughout Tibet. He is reverenced by his 
own people, he is respected by his neighbours, and his mild and 
pacific character seems peculiarly suited to promote commerce. I 
found in the Lama, therefore, the readiest disposition to co-operate 
with you in removing the obstacles to a free trade, and in adopting 
such measures as might increase the intercourse between the 
country and Tibet. 

The tyrannical and faithless chmncter of the Gorkha Bajah',^ 
and his invasion of the territories of Demo Jong,‘ a Bajah subject 
to Lhasa, left, however, no room for any negotiations with him 
towards reviving the trade through Nepal. But immediately upon 
the news of his death, which arrived while I was at Teshu Lumbo, 
the Lama wrote to his successor. Sing Pertab, advising him, in the 
strongest manner, to allow merchants to trade through his country. 
His letter on this occasion was short, and I may be excused perhaps 
in inserting a translation of it: 

“To Sing Pbbiab,— 

“ [After a number of titles] I have heard of the death of 
your fother, Prithi Narayan. As this is the will of God you will 
not let your heart be cast down. Yon have now succeeded to the 
throne, and it is proper that you attend to the happiness of your 

' Prithi Narayan. * Sikkim, or Dcun-jong. 
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people, and allow all merohanta, as Hindus, Mnssnlmans, and the 
four castes, to go and come, and carry on their trade freely, which 
will tend to yonr advwtage and to your good name. At present 
they are a&aid of you, and no one will enter yonr country. What¬ 
ever has been the ancient custom let it he observed between you 
and me. It is improper that there should be more on your part, 
and it is improper that there should be more on mine.” 

The TArina, 'wrote also to the merchants at Lhasa and Teshu 
Lumbo, the two principal towns in Tibet. He informed them of 
the security and protection which merchants enjoy at Bengal, and 
advised them to send gumasJUas^ thither. The Kashmiri and 
Gosain merchants afterwards assured me, that in consequence of 
the encouragement and assistance which the Lama had offered 
them, and the promisee which I gave them of freedom and security 
in Bengal, they proposed, in case they could obtain leave from the 
Deb Bajah, to pass through his country, to send ffimaahtas to Calcutta 
to purchase goods, as soon as the rains were over; and a wealthy 
Gosain merchant, afraid to travel through Nepal, actually embraced 
the opportunity of accompanying me to Calcutta. The Tibet 
merchants also came to visit me^ But at the same time that 
they expressed their desire of complying with the Lama’s com¬ 
mands, they enlarged upon the heat and unhealthiness of Bengal, 
and declared their apprehenmons of travelling into, what they con¬ 
sidered, a distant and unknown country. 

Prejudices of this kind are to be cured only by habit, and your 
compliance with the Teshu Lama’s desire of founding a monastery 
and temple on the banks of the Ganges will probably tend to 
remove these strong prepossessions against the (Ornate of Bengal, 
and to produce an intercourse with the northern nations. The safe 
return of the people whom the Lama proposes to send next winter 
to visit the holy places in Bengal will serve to inspire their country¬ 
men with confidence; the fondness of the Tibetans for everything 
strange or curious, strengthened by religion, will probably lead 
many others to undertake so meritorioiu a journey; and these 
. pilgrimages, like the Ha^ at Mekkah, may in time open a cmisider- 
able mart fer the commodities of Bengal 

Nor is the benefit which Bengal may derive from the resort of 

' Agents. 
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ISbeirHiu the only advantage which the Company may obtain by' 
their connection with Teshu Lama. He has written to the 
Changay Lama, who is the high-priest at the Conrt of Peking, and 
in great &vonr with the Empetor, advising him to send his people 
to visit the temples in Hindostan. He has also promised to nse 
his best offices with the Emperor of China to procnre leave for the 
Company to send a deputation to Peking. The first, I am con¬ 
vinced, will take place; and althou^ from the cautious and jealous 
policy of the Chinese, I am not too sanguine as to the last, yet the 
advantage of opening even an indirect communication with the 
Court of Peking is, I humbly apprehend, an object of some impor¬ 
tance to the Company. 

I could have wished, while I was in Tibet, and within a £?w 
days’ journey of Lhasa, to have proceeded to that city, in order to 
have formed a connection with Gesub Bimbochd, and the rest of the 
administration there. But their jealousy rendered them averse from 
it. I could not have seen them, considering the public character 
I bore, without a considerable expense for presents ; and while the 
Company’s views in a communication with Tibet are only to an 
extension of commerce, 1 am inclined to think that Teshu Lama’s 
influence is fully sufficient to accomplish them. 

After passing five months in Teshu Lama’s palace I returned to 
Bhutan. The Lama at the same time wrote to the Deb Kajah on 
the subject of merchants, and sent one of his people to assist me in 
my negotiations at Tassisudon. 

But I had now to prosecute my commission under circumstances 
very dififereut from what I had experienced in Tibet. Teshu Lama, 
accustomed to an intercoiirse with strangers, f<md of negotiatkm, 
and attentive to everything that can raise his character, entered 
warmly into views which coincided with his own. He had long 
vridied for an opportunity of forming a connection with some of 
the powers in Hindustan. The authority of the Company was well 
known to him, and he had already got great reputation by tbs 
peace which hb mediation had procured for the Bhutanese. His 
desire, therefore, of cultivating a friendship which tended to 
increase his influence, led him zealously to second your application, 
while his endeavours for the ease and convenience of merchantB 
served to extend his fame. As he speaks the Hindustan language. 
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and poBOOBBCB a great degree of eaiidoTir and affidnlity/lie ocmveteed 
:with me fieely on every eabjeot, and desized me to maike my a|^> 
eaium immediaidy to him. He oommimioated to me the oppoaition 
which the goyemment at Idiaaa had made to my jonmey; he gaTe 
me their ootreapondenoe to read; he ei^lained to me the lettna 
which he wrote to them aboat trade, and tdd me plainly what 
eonld be acoompliahed and what could not. 

The Deb Bajah, <m the oontrary, eededed fiNan any c(mneetion 
with foreignerB,’ is difficult of acceeB, stiff and oeremoniooB in his 
manners, and indedsiTe in bnnness. He is guided entirely by his 
officers, who are reserved, suspicions, and evasive; and in every 
matter of consequence the humour of several hundred priests is to 
be consulted, and the opinion of Lama Bimbochd, who, withont 
experience or abilities, considers himself as supreme in the govern* 
meat, is to be received. 

The administration at Tassisndon accordingly made many 
objections to allowing merchants to pass through Bhutan, inaiafang 
that it had never been the custom for strangers to come into thdr 
kingdom; that the inhabitants were of a hot and violent temper, 
and the country woody and motmtainous, and, in case of a mer- 
chant being robbed, it might occasion dii^utes and misundm* 
standings l^ween them and the Company’s government. I will 
not here take up your time with a repetition of the arguments 1 
employed in combating their objections, and in endeavouring to 
convince them of the benefit which their country would derive 
from the resort of merchants; for 1 was sensible, while I used them, 
that the opposition of the Bhutanese’ to my proposals proceeded 
from motives which they industriously concealed, l^ey were 
apprehensive that the admission of foreign merchants into their 

^ In a nmilar light the Dalai Lama * Tet the Deb was the seonlar chief, 
■hovred himBelf to Mr. Hodgson when Mr. Hodgson sudres the following re- 
Besident in Nepal; and Mr. Hodgson mark on this: ** The Dharma (Lama 
remariM that such dispositions might Bimbooh^, or spiritual chief, stou/df be 
be utilized now that time has demon- the secluded one, not the Deb Bajah. 
stiated that we have no purpose to Again, the Teshu Lama, though he is 
aenre, save sneh an extension of com- also tlto spiritual chief, is represented 
ttsfce aa must benefit the' Hlm^ya by Mr. Bogle as the aotite and intel- 
aad Tibet for more than ourselres, and ligent administrator in regard to inter- 
moreover render the oontinuance of national relations. This shows that 
peace between os more secure, through talentand energy will assart themselrea 
the inevitable elfeets of mutually beaev despite theoveticel bers.*’ 
fieial and kindly pessonal iuteroourse, * The oAoials, not the people. 
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ooontty Koidd leasen the pn^ts whidb they at pEeseat dents fiem 
their tiade tiith Tibet,* and they were still mare afitaid that bgr 
alhnring strsagen to oome iato Bhataa they woald opea a door to 
the iatrodactioa of Earopeaas. 

Neither of these reasons, however, were ever avowed, or even 
meatiraed the Bhatanese, bat they were oa this aoooaat anre 
diflBcnlt to oveieome. Withoat qaieting thdr soraples aboat 
Earqpeaas, I foresaw that it was impossible to obtain a 00 m- 
moaication with Tibet throagh their coantry, or to procare tiie 
aid and concarrenoe of the ministry at Lhasa in encoaraging and 
extending the trade with Bengal. I therefore gave ap a pmat 
which it was impossible to carry, and gave them assaranoes that 
no Earopean merchants should enter Bhatan. 

Some time after my arrival at Tassisadon I received yoar oom> 
mands of the 9th of May, in vdiidb yoa direct me to endeavoar to 
render the Deb Bajah’s capital the centre of commnnication be¬ 
tween Bengal and Tibet. As I foand it necessary to deviate in 
some measure &om the letter of these orders, I hope yoa will 
believe that it proceeded only from my desire to acoomplish mote 
effectually the purpose of my commission, and that the following 
reasons will serve to justify my conduct. 

If the Deb Bajah allowed freedom of trade throagh his domi* 
nions, and permitted the merchants at Tibet to come and parchaae 
goods in his coantry, I should only have had occasion to have 
applied for permission for merchants to bring the commodities 
of Bengal to Binjipu,* which, being the capital of Bhutan, being 
ntaated on the road from Fari-joug, and having a commanioation 
with Bengal by Lukhi-Duar, Dalim-kotta, and Baxa-Duar, is wdl 
adapted for a central market for the merchandise of Bengal and 
Tibet But the whole trade in the more valuable sorts of goods 
is engrossed by the Deb Bajah and his officers^ who are in fact the 
Tnawbutifai of Bhutan.’ The fe\r Tibetans who come to Binjipu (Faro) 

> This is the reel eonioe of the diffl- there is no popular jeelonsy either in 
enlty still, as ever, experienced Iqr n% KepsI, Tibet, or Bhataa; end the 
while trying to <^n end liberete the Dnlei and Trehu T .e m sa could they be 
Himileysn and trens-Hiintfleyea trade. gotat,mey.wellbe8uppoeednottoebere 
( the unfriendly sentiments sttributed to 

• lb. kodgsca obserres that tills is them, bat mther to be lesdy to promote 

the css^ end holds troe to what is evidently cdealeted to beneilt 
the present dey. But he says that tiie pec^le. 
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are allowed <hi1j to exchange ilie salt and wool of their country for 
the rice of Bhufon. Had I, therefore, ptocnzed permissioQ for mer* 
diante to Ining thw goods only to Binjipa (Poro) without obtaining 
leaye for those of Tibet to come and trade to that place, the Deb 
Bi^ and his officers—men not wealthy, and who being engaged in 
the affiurs of goyemment carry on their commercial conoenis but 
to a small extent, and without that enterprising sjmit which mer¬ 
chants possess—would in foct haye been the only purchasers, and 
the trade would haye remained on much the same footing as for¬ 
merly, only that Binjipu (Paro) instead of Bangpdr would haye 
become the market for the commodities of Bengal. The consumption 
of Bengal goods, except tobacco, betel nut, and other bulky articles, 
is yery small in the Deb Bajah’s dominions, and while the people 
reinain poor, and presenre their present simple manners, will pro¬ 
bably continue so. It is no object to Bengal, and their only com¬ 
modities for exportation are musk, horses, munjit,' blankets, and 
some thin twilled cloths. The first three haye always been monopo¬ 
lized by the rulers of Bhutan, and they would reluctantly part with 
them; the importation of the last ought rather to be discouraged. 

In the dread whufo the administration at Tassisudon was then 
in of an insurrection in foyour of Deb Judhur, supported by the 
administration at Lhasa, I could not haye applied for permission for 
Tibetans to trade freely to Binjipu (Paro) without awakening sns- 
jHcions of treachery, and I therefore judged it best to refer eyery- 
thing in regard to the merchants of Tibet entirely to Teshu Tji>.n>«. 

Aftmr many tiresome oonforences and fmitleas negotiations, in 
which I was assisted by Teshu Lama’s people, I at length obtained 
the Deb Bajah’s consent to allow Hindn and Mussulman merchants 
to pass through Bhutan under some restrictionB and conoeBskms, 
which I haye now the honour to submit to you, together with the 
reasons upon which they are grounded. 

I transmitted a copy of those articles to the TAma from 
Tassisudon, requesting him at the same time to giye them all 
adyantages with the goyemment at Lhasa, and to write to the 
Deb Bajah on the subject. I haye since recayed a letter from him, 
written in answer to the accounts which his people sent him, of the 
difficulties that the Deb Bqjah started to my proposals, of whidi I 

> lUdder. 
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beg leave to lay before yon a traoalaiaoD, as it stioi^ly marks tba 
eamestaesB and zeal with which the Lam interests himself in the 
SQccess oS the different olgects of my coqunission. 

In regard to procuring ptamission for Europeans to trade into 
Tibet, it was a point which I have already mentioned impossible (ff 
obtaining. In former times, when Europeans were settl^ in Hin* 
dustan merely as merchants, there would have been no difficulty in 
establishing factories and freedom of trade; but the power and 
elevation to which the English have now risen render them the 
objects of jealousy to all their neighbours. The opposition which 
was made to my proceeding into Tibet, as well as the many diffi> 
culties I had to encounter in the execution of my commission, arose 
from this source. The government at Lhasa conmdered me as sent 
to explore their country,' which the ambition of the English might 
afterwards prompt them to invade, and their superiority in arms 
render their attempt successful.* 

I was at much pains daring my stay among the inhabitante of 
Bhutan and Tibet to remove their prejudices; but I am convinced 
they can be effectually conquered only by the opportunities which 
a greater intercourse and more intimate acquaintance with the 
English may afford them of observing their fidelity to engage* 
ments, and the moderation of their views, and by an interchange 
of those good offices which serve to beget confidence between 
nations as well as between individuals.* The increase of influence 
which Teshu Lama will derive from the government of Tibet being 
committed to the Dalai Lama, and other circumstances which your 
coimection with him may enable yon to improve, will perhaps open 
the way to a privilege which at present I could not obtain. 

I will now beg leave to submit to you my ideas on the nature 
of the trade between Bengal and Tibet, and on tibe measures which 
appear most likely to revive and extend it. 

The most important commodity in this traffic is broaddotib; 

> Mr. Hodgson remsikB on this para* * On this Mr. Hodgson obaervco: 
graph: “ Might not the experience of " The worst of it is that under the pro- 
the long.period that has since elapsed sent system no room is afforded for 
be now.effeotnally urged the other way, the operation of any such intendumge, 
at Kathmandu, Iihssa, Tediu Lumbo^ and sooner or later stolid indUTetenca 
and Tassisudon? One and all owe begets spasmodic violence and war.” 
much to our good faith and peaceftil 
peUcy.” 
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•Q file libetuB of a gtatbn elevated abore the jK^olaoe aie Ibnd 
d wearing gowne it, and it forms also an article of thmr oom> 
mnee witii the neighbouring tribes oi Tatars. The sale of 
broadcloth, however, from the oanses which I have already men- 
tiffioed, has greatly decreased of late years, and even of what is now 
consumed a large portion is of French manufacture. I had ooca* 
sion to buy several pieces in Tibet to give away in presents, and, 
except once, I never could meet with any Engli^ do&. 

The article of next importance is coral beads; great quantities 
d these are used in Tibet, and from thence also sent into Tatary. 
The want of supplies, and the consequent enhancement of the pricey 
have affected this commodity in the same manner as the former. 

1 vrill not here particularize the different kinds of merchandise 
which have hitherto been exported from this country to Tibet, but 
b^ leave to refer you to the accompan^ung list, in which I have 
put down the prices of the principal uticles, together vrith the 
expense of transporting them.^ I must observe, however, that most 
of them were not to be had. The Bhutan caravan, on its return 
from Bangpdr, would no doubt carry a supply of goods faom 
Bengal, but in no degree equal to w^t the consumption d the 
country used formerly to take off. 

But besides the articles hitherto employed in the trade vrith 
Tibet, there appears room to introduce or extend the sale of many 
new ones. The inhabitants are fond of everything that comes 
from a strange country, and even the lowest dam of people possess 
a curiosity seldom to be met with. This promises a go^ opening 
f<Hr the sale of cutlery, glamware, and many other European 
manufactures. 

The most eligible and effectual way in my opinion of extending 
the sale of British broadcloth in opposition to that of France, of 
increasing the sale of those goods which have usually been ex¬ 
ported to Tibet, and of opening a mart for new artides of ocaa.- 
merce, is to encourage the resent of Eaduniris, Gosains, Bhutanese, 
and Tibdans to Calcutta during the winter timemaking a sale 

* See and compare the lista ud ie> "Erenea Let the trade be in the ao- 

matka in Hr. Hodgson’s Beport of enstomed bands, and those bends be 
1881; end ‘Langnages, dee., of Nepal loidered more elfeotiiaUy opeiattre bf 
end Tibet,’ pp. 91-121. the o(H>peiathm at OUontta of EndbOi 

* Mr. ]^gson remarks upon this: merahante." 
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of English Inoaddoth at that season th^ will be enabled to janean 
it at the lowest rate; and by granting them pa8^^ris and eseocts 
to the northern frontier of Bengal, they wiH be engaged to pnndiase 
the Company’s cloth in preference to any other; while the variety 
of tinknown merchandise which they wffl here find will natnrally 
create a desire of carrying them with them on their retnm to their 
own country. 

To remove the dread which the natives of Bhutan and Tibet 
entertain of this climate may, no doubt, require time and use. But 
when curiosity, religion, and interest conspire to prompt them to 
visit Bengal, nothing further appears necessary but the micourage- 
ment and protection of government. 

The Kashmiri and Gosain merchants who propose to come to 
Calcutta during the next winter will, when furnished with Teshu 
Lama’s passports, find no difiBculty in travelling through Tibet; 
and the Deb Bajah, from the assurances he has given me, will, I 
am persuaded, readily grant them a passage through his kingdom 
ficom Pari-jong to the frontier of Bengal. But as the road has 
never yet been frequented by merchants, it may be necessary, on 
their arrival on the borders of Bahar, that they should receive 
countenance and asedstance, and that orders for that purpose should 
be issued. 

The opening of the road through Nepal, and obtaining the 
abolition of the duties and exactions wUch have lately bemi 
imposed on trade in that country, appears an object of great impoiv 
tance towards establishing a free communication between Bengal 
and Tibet. The death of Prithi Narayan, the late Bajah of Nepal, 
seems to afford a fisvourable opportunity of effecting this point. 
Teshu TjMTia is ready to second your endeavours for that purpose; 
and a proper management of the different interests which prevail 
ftTnnii g the chiefs^ on the borders qf Nepal will, I am convinced, 
easily acwnnipliiJi it The steps which it may be proper to pursue 
it not me to point out But I may be excused, perhaps, 

in suggesting the advantage which you may derive, in all your 
negotiations with the people who possess the mountains to the 
northward of Bengal, by taking your measures jointly with Teshn 

> All the atetea between Sikkim end Kumaon have long been merged in the 
Oorkha kingdom of Nepal. 
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Lama. His acquaintance with the state of those countries renders 
his opnion of mnch weight, and the inflnence whidi his holy 
ehaiacter gites him among the different chiefs, being employed 
only to settle disputes and promote harmony, may enaUe yon to 
accomplish by negotiation and peacefnl means what that j^donsy 
of the people and the strength of their situation might otherwise 
render it difficult to obtain. 

When a road is opened throngh Nepal as well as Bhutan 
nothing farther appears to me necessary towards accomplishing the 
business upon which I hare lately been employed. In matters of 
commerce I humbly apprehend that freedom and security is all 
that is required. Merchants, left to themselves, naturally discover 
the most proper manner of conducting their trade, and, prompted 
Iqr self-interest, carry it on to the greatest extent. 

The disadvantages to which the novelty of my journey and the 
jealousy of the natives' snbjected me may, perhaps, entitle me to 
indulgence. I have exeonted my commission to the best of my 
abilities, and I now wait in solicitude for the judgment which may 
be passed upon my conduct 

' Mr. Bpgie, here and elsewheva, is speaking of the jealousy of the natires, 
evidently means the native fjffkiah only. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

JOURNEY OP THE TESHU LAMA TO PEEING, AND HIS DEATH. 
PROJECT OP MR. BOGLE FOB MEETING THE LAMA AT 
PEKING. 


(Mmorandum^ writtm m July^ 1778.) 

Thb amount of the debts of the Chinese merchants to Engliab 
individuals is from a million and a half to two millions sterling. 
Among the creditors are Mr. Bouchier, Sir Bobert HurliMiSj glr 
John Lindsay, and most of the gentlemen who have gone from 
Madras, as well as Mr. Boddam and others at Bombay. They can 
get no redress: have no channel of applying for it. They have 
sent a Mr. Gordon to England with a representation to endeavour 
to interest the Government, and perhaps through them the Court 
of Bussia; but have little prospect of success, or at best distant. 
Besides this, the Company’s business is often harassed and op¬ 
pressed, and its conductors are entirely without any channd of 
communication or representation to the Court of Pek^. 

The Emperor of China is now seventy years of age.^ He is 
of the Tatar religion, of which the Lamas are the head. The 
Changay Lama, who is older than him, and resides at Peking, is 
Bftiil to have much influence over him. He has expressed a great 
desire to see Teshu Lama before his death, and has at length, after 
repeated applications, prevailed on him to go and meet him. The 
Emperor has fixed on a place about a month’s journey <m this side 
of Peking, and Teshu Lama sets out about two months hence to 
travel through Tatary. The joum^ will take up about eight 
months, so that he may arrive with the Emperor about May next. 
He will stay at least tl^ or four months; that is to August.’ 

> This vss the famous Emperor Gossin, aeconpanied the Teshu Lams 

Eien-lnng who snooeeded in 17S6, and on his visit to China, and wrote 
until 17B6. (Bee note at p. 181.) an account of it, a translation of 
* Mr. Bogie’s old friend, Pdrnngir which was published hy Mr. A. Dal> 
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"Warn I WBB in Tibet, the Lama promiMd to endeayonr to pro> 
onie for me passports to go to Peking. He has not yet sncoeeded, 
hat has sent a man to assure noe that he will exert himself to 
proonre me at least a passport by the way of Canton. I propose 
to write him that I shall prm)are mysdf either to go by land over 


rymple, in the * Oriental Bepertory* 
(ii p. 145). After several modt press¬ 
ing invitations from the old Em¬ 
peror, the Lama at length resolved 
to undertake the journey, but not with¬ 
out sad forebodings. He set out from 
Teshu Lumbo on the 15th of July, 1779, 
attended by 1500 troops and followers. 
After forty-six days he reached Duohu, 
on the banks of a river of the same 
name. After twenty days more he came 
to Thuk'thaung, and nineteen days more 
brought him to Kumbu Giemban, a 
large city, where he remained four 
months, owing to the snow. He then 
set out again, and, after fifteen days, 
came to the city of Tumdautabe, where 
he was met by Chi-wang, a son-in-law 
of the Emperor. Nine days more were 
occupied in the journey to Nissaur, and 
two days more brought him toTaubun- 
kaikan, and sixteen days more to Ghau- 
raunsuburgan, where he halted two 
days. Another twelve days were con¬ 
sumed in reaching Khaurambu, and 
six more brought the Lama to Taigau- 
gumban, where he was met by the Em- 
peror*s first son. In thirty-four days 
more they arrived at Siniog, where the 
Lama was met by another son of the 
Emperor, who informed him that the 
Emperor himself had advanced to a 
country seat called Jiawosekho, about 
twenty-four miles from Sining. (See 
and compare the stage route of the 
Nepalese Embassy to Peking, in No, 27, 
of the * Selections from the Becords of 
the Government of India,^ p. 83. Siling, 
or Sining, is the capital of Tangut, or 
Sokyenl, and is the converging point 
of all the trade routes.) 

During the whole of this long Jour¬ 
ney sumptuous provision was made for 
the Lama’s comfort, and crowds d de¬ 
votees thronged to receive his blesnng. 


At the first interview the Emperor 
met the Teshu liama at a distance of at 
least forty paces from his throne, and 
seated him on the uppermost cushion 
with himself, and at the right hand. 
When the Luna withdrew, he was con¬ 
ducted to a magnificent palace, about 
a mile from that of the Emperor, which 
had been specially erected fur his abode. 

In a subsequent interview the Lama 
mentioned to the Emperor that there 
was a great ruler in Hindustan, on the 
borders of his country, for whom he 
had the greatest friendship; and that 
he wished the Emperor to know and 
regard him also. Pumngir Gosain 
was then called in and interrogated. 
He said that the ruler’s name was 
Hastings, and described the riches and 
military resources of India. 

After some time the Emperor and 
Teshu Lama set out for Peking, and 
the Lama was lodged in a very magni¬ 
ficent house outside the walls of the 
city, and for several months there were 
constant interchanges of visits between 
the Emperor and the I^ma. To the 
inexpressible grief of the Emperor and 
the whole people of China, the Lama 
was seized with smallpox, and expired 
on the evening of November 12, 1780, 
as he sat at prayer between two large 
pillows, resting his back against the 
wall. His death was remarkably tran- 
quil. 

The body was placed in a cofiBn of 
pnre gold, in the form of a temple fixed 
on poles, and the Emperor ordered it to 
be conveyed to Tibet in charge of the 
l la m a’s brother. The gold temple was 
placed within a copper temple. The 
return journey occupied seven months 
and eight days from Peking to the 
mausoleum at Teshu Lumbo. 

There is an extract from another 
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Tfttary^ if he thinks it possible to procure me passports, otherwise 
to go by sea to Canton in the full confidence of his sending me 
some person fix)m himself to Canton with passports, so that I 
might get to Peking while the Lama is with the Emperor. I pro¬ 
pose also to send back a Gosain who is in great favonr with the 
Lama , and whom he has sent down to Calcutta so as to be with 
him before he sets out from Tibet; and that this man who is 
much attached to me, together with one of my servants, should 
accompany the Lama to China, and come and meet me at Canton. 
The Cbangay Lama, who is at Peking, is a native of Tibet, and 
understands that language, of which I have some knowledge, so as 
not to be at the mercy of interpreters. 

If 1 succeed in procuring passports, I shall then be in a situa¬ 
tion to urge any points at the Court of Peking with the greatest 
advantage. But even if I should be disappointed, I do not think it 
is possible for me to Ml in procuring a channel of communication 
with the Court of Peking,^ and in finding some person stationed at 
Canton through whom representations can be made. 

In order to pave the way, it is necessary that some presents 
should be got ready that may be acceptable at Peking. Large 
pearls, large coral, some best birds’ nests, some Arabian horses, and 
some muslins, should be prepared. Most of these articles are the 
same as make the best remittances to China, so that in case of the 
negotiation failing they could be sold there without any loss. But 


letter, written from Peking by a mia- 
aionary named Amiot, and dated Au¬ 
gust 17, 1781. He says that the Pan- 
tchan Lama, as he calls the Teshu 
Lama, or Panchen Bimboo}ie\ reached 
China in very good health, after a 
journey of extraordinary length; but 
that on arriving at Peking he was 
seized with the smaUpox and died. 
M. Amiot gives a translation of the 
remarkable letter written by the Em¬ 
peror Kien Lung, then in Lis seventieth 
year, to the Dalai, announcing the death 
of the Teshu Lama. ** Although I am 
well aware,'* writes the Emperor, ** that 
to come and to go are but as the same 
thing to the Pm>tchan Lama, yet when 
I le&e^ that he made a most long and 


painful journey for the sole purpose of 
doing honour to me, and that after 
having-fulfilled that object it was not 
his fate to return in tranquillity, os 1 
had hoped, to the place of his usual 
abode} this refiection is distressing to 
me beyond all expretoion.'* (‘ Oriental 
Repertory,* ii. p. 278.) 

' Mr. Hodgson remarks upon this: 
**What has since been done there as 
regards the seaboard trade, seems to 
prove that quiet persistent explanation 
might suooeed in removing the existing 
obstades to free social and commercial 
intercourse between the Cis and Tram 
Mimilayaiis, by natives and such of 
them as have an immentedal piresorip- 
tive right to such free inteieottrse.’* 

P 
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ihe penoog mteraoted in the reooveiy of these debts aie so nunatoas 
and nncbnneoted that it is diffionlt to get them to ccmtribnie tovaxds 
this, and still moie so to do it with sneh secrecy as to prevent the 
scheme fimn being known, which would pat the people at Clanton 
on their mettle to ooonteract it. 
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OF 
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( 1811 - 12 ). 


[The wUh the initiaU T. M. are by Mr. Manning; the others tore editorial.' 


OHAPTEB I. 

JOURNEY FROM CANTALBARY TO PARI-JONG. 

I ABBivxD at Gantalbary^ on Friday, the 7th of September, 1811, 
and at Tazigong on Tuesday following; and left Tazigong on 
Friday morning, on what I caB the 14th.* 

]\&. Boy left me halfway to Cantalbaiy: Balangham soon after. 
The magistrate sent out horses and music, and I had a strange entry 
into Gantalbary, where I spent a good deal of money. All left me 
but one Ghaprasl Eight miles next day. The Bhutanese lord it 
oyer their Hindu subjects; and even my slave was imperious, but 
it might be because I travelled by authority. One of my Bhutan 
fnends, accordmg to promise, came and met m^ not on the frontier, 
but at Bhitn Bari,* on the 10th, and took me with him to a village 
on a hill about six miles from the mountains, pleasantly situated 
among orange and lime trees. Thenc^ next day, I rode to a torrent. 
The horses, they said, were not to go any &rther; an unexpected 
trouble. The ^ubah of the village came to meet me, and salam 
me on the other side. 1 walked with him through water and 
over cruel stones above a mile, which brought me to a wretched 

■ Or Kathal-bari, It town fianneily im 1811, were onaSaturdny, not*Friday, 
the ftontier of Bhutan, 63 miles north He must, thnefoie, have leaohed Tui> 
ofBaagpdr. gong on the 18th. 

* The 7th and Util of September, in * loaunot findthiapIaoeonaiiyinq>, 
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pigBfy of a place, and they said I was to stay there that night It 
was still morning, or about noon. I declared I would not, but would 
go on to Tazigong. I got porters for my things, and set o£^ I 
and my Chinaman^ and my guide, on foot. The road passed over 
the bed of a torrent with cruel stones, and I was sometimes up to 
my middle in water. At last it tamed out by acknowledgment 
to be eight good miles; seven on the plain, and one up the bill- 
I was tired when I arrived at the foot of the hill, and it was steep 
and stony, and my feet were sore; but we could not stop , more than 
half an hour. 1 toiled up slowly, and with considerable difSculty, 
When I got to the top, my servant had palpitation, sweated pro¬ 
fusely, eruption broke out, and next day he said his skin p^ed 
away. I told him it would do hiin good, and prevent fever. Next 
day 1 bargained for people to carry us in our chairs. 

10th 8ept., we reached Tazigong.^ I saw but one house: stayed 
two days. Here the Chaprasi left me. On the 15th I reached 
Dune,' and was lodged at the upper end of a large long room. On 
the 16th, after passing over a swinging bridge, I came to £nji, and 
was lodged in a large three-storied house. On the 17th and 18th 
I was at Dumgong,* in a very large-solid built house, which seemed 
to be a sort of receptacle for merchandise and travellers. There 
was a chapel in it, with images. 

On the 19th I reached Matakah. I came in thoroughly wet, 
and dried my clothes on my body. Afterwards, upon walking 
across the room, 1 was seized with a violent palpitation. The insects 
disturbed me all night I saw a lad gnawing a turnip, and ^ 
him immediately, and, showing it to my conductor, asked the 
and told him to give me plenty of it. I thus got an excellently 
well-dressed stew with turnips. 

Leaving Matakah on the 20th, we walked up a mountain, and 


' A Chinese senrant whom Mr. Man¬ 
ning brought from Canton. After¬ 
wards he usually calls the Chinaman 
** Munshi.'* He was detained at Lhasa 
when Mr. Manning was sent back. 

* Mr. Manning appears to have en¬ 
tered Bhutan by the Laki Duar or Tazi¬ 
gong, and to hare gone direct to Faro. 
This is a route never taken by any Eu¬ 
ropean before or since, being to the west¬ 


ward of that travelled over by Bogle and 
Turner. It follows the courses of the 
rivers Tursa and Dnn-chu, and then 
crosses a ridge to Parp. For details of 
this route see * MacGregor,* p. 19, 

» Duna or Duna-jong, in the valley of 
the Bun-chu. 

^ Dorngong and Enji are not on the 
maps. 
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slept upon it, there being no Tillage or house;. Wet, Twt; alTrays 
rain. 

On the 21st, we ascended still higher; and after a fearfully long 
walk up the steep, descended down to Whand—a toilsome day’s 
work. I find going up hill does not agree with me, perhaps because 
naturally I am going down hilL Wet above, wet below; hard 
stones all the way. 

At Paro-jong I was lodged m a guardhouse, with no window, 
and much smoke. I was not permitted to go out, nor to visit the 
bazaar close by. 

In riding over the lofty bridge into Faro,* if the horse curvets, 
it must go slap down thirty feet into the rocky, stony stream; but 
that danger is imaginary. ‘ 1 could not persuade them to give me 
any fish. 

On the evening of October 16 1 left Paro, having bemi hurried 
to write six letters in six minutes, though the servania afterwards 
were not ready for three hours. 

At night I found that my Ohinese servant had changed our 
silver spoons into pewter. 1 told him I would not go on till I got 
my spoons. Now the Ohaprasi I am in charge of is a partner in 
iniquity. He could procure the spoons in an instant, for we had 
only gone four nules. But no, he thought to persuade me to go 
on, and said the spoons would come after. I was obstinate. On 
the 17th, ten o’clock, twelve o’clock, and nobody went back to Paro. 
At last my slave went, and returned with one f^ver and one pewter 
again. I swore I would have the other, or go back myself and 
speak to the magistrate. This frightened my rascal: he sent the 
f^ve again, and he brought back the other. It was not the value, 
but the example. I am in bad, bad hands. The Dewan kindly 
emit yesterday tlie Chinaman and a lama (who came a child from 
China by chance of war, and had almost forgotten his tongue) to 

^ The bridge at Pato is a handsomo stone tower^ in which a guard remains 
structure, made of large pine beams at night, under the warder of the bridge, 
built into either bank, and projected The bridge is Tery neatly boarded with 
one oyer the other till a sufficiently deal planks. The gates are lined with 
narrow space is obtained to admit of a iron plates and stndded with naila The 
platform. The entrances to the bridge road from the bridge to the fort is 
axe payed with large dabs of rione, and payed throughout. C Eden,’p. 89.) 

at each end is a large, strangly^bnat 
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Me how we were, and whether everything was right. This was a 
great relief to ns, and I Mnt a civil message hack. 

18^ This morning 1 went to salam the petty nu^istrate of the 
place, and gave him a mpee and a looking-glass. He was vastly 
civiL We are now come on about six miles. The Chinaman is as 
cross as the devil, and will not speak. We are lodged in a loft, open 
shed-like, bat a snaggish place to sleep in. Snow-fall in sight. 
Charming weather. Strange sensation coming along: warm and 
comfortable., Horse walking in a lane between two stone walls. 
The snow! Where, am I? How can I be come here? Not a 
sonl to speak to. I wept almost through excess of sensation, not 
from grief. A spaniel would be better company than my Chinese 
sorvoni Plenty of priests and monks like those in Europe. 

19th. I found out ait night why my servant was cross. He fell 
off his horse, and thought 1 took no notice of it. 1 did not see it. 
I visited a priest, and he is to pray for my welfare, going and 
coming. I cannot persuade them to let me taste the fish, though 
I offer money. 

20th, UphilL In a deserted house at night: could not sleep 
for the insects and rats. GK>od-for-nothing horse. 

21st. We arrived at Pari-jong. Erost. Frost also two days 
before. 1 was lodged in a strange place, but so are the natives. 

23rd. I went to visit the religious resident at Pari-jong. I sold 
cloth, but they cannot reckon. They cheated me of two paranies, 
even if at their own prices. All cheats. A woman spoke Chinese, 
and interpreted for us. On 2lBt, the two magistrates came to 
look at us, and ask questions. I took them for idle fellows (by 
mistake), and paid no respect to them. 

24th. I visited the magistrate, and took his pipe-boy for a girl. 
He asked s good many questions, and was very civil. He gave me 
a sheep and rice, and he invited us to come again after three or 
four days, and stay longer. 

27th. We were obliged to quit our room to make way for ChineM 
soldiers who are expected. The new room had dirty floors, and was 
rather cold. We cook for ourselves. Dirt, dirt, grease, smoke. 
•Misery, but good mutton. The Chinaman was cross again. Noie. 
Says I, “ Was that a bird at the magistrate’s that fibppj^ so loud?” 
— Ans. “ What signifies whether it was a bird or not ?” Where he 
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BBi^ I ihonght he might see; and.1 wae cnrions to know if saeh 
large Inrds frequented the h^ding.^ These are the answers I get. 
He is always discontented and gmmhling,‘and takes no trouble oS 
my hands. Bemg younger and, like all Asiatics, able to stoop and 
crouch without pain or difficulty, he might assist me in many things 
without trouble to himself. A younger brother, or any English 
young gentleman, would in his place of course lay the doth, and 
do other little services when I am tired; but he does not seem 
to have much of the generous about him, nor does he in any way 
serve me, or behave to me with any show of affection or goodwill: 
consequently I grow no more attadied to him than the first day 
1 saw him. 1 could not have thought it possible for me to have 
lived so long with anyone without either disliking him, or caring 
sixpence for him. He has good qualities, too. The strangeness of 
his situation may partly excuse him. (I am more attached to my 
guide, with all his faults, who has beea with me but a few days.) 
My guide bos behaved so damnably ill since I wrote that, that 
1 wish it bad not come into my mind. 

29tb. The Chinaman shaved with a razor shaped like a sickle, 
the edge being where a sickle’s back is. 

30th. The Chinese mandarin’s interpreter arrived. 

31st. The mandarin arrived. One of his soldiers, who is also 
his cook, visited us. He asked me if 1 was a Mussulman. I 
answer, “ No, I eat pork,” whuffi I believe was not interpreted to 
him. Chinese politeness, even in the common soldiers, forms a 
great contrast with the barbarians of this place. 

Nov. 1st. My Chinese servant visited the mandarin ; and after¬ 
wards I paid him a visit. Some of his people said 1 could not sit 
down before him. In that case I should not have gone. He was 
very civil, and promised to write immediately to the Lhasa mandarin 
for permission for me to proceed. I gave him two bottles of cherry 
brandy, and a wine-glass. He asked me to dinner with my China¬ 
man, who excused me. The Chinese lord it here like the English in 
India. The Tibetans stand before them. I was applied to as a 
physician, to cure soldiers. 

> The building ia immensely large, Fari-jong; indeed, moat of it consists of 
aix or more stories high; a sort of for- miserable gallcnes and holes.—^T. M. 
tresa At a distance it appears to be all 
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2nd. The soldiers described their complaints, bat concealed 
their origin, sapposing, perhaps, tiiat 1, as a physician, can find 
that oat. Troe, by dint of qaestions.’ 

3rd. Things are much pleasanter now the Chinese are here. 
The magistrate hints at OTertares rrapecting opening a commercial 
intercourse between the Chinese and English through Bhutan. 
I cannot help exclaiming, in my mind (as I often do), what fools 
the Company are to give me no commission, no authority, no 
instructions. What use are their embassies when their ambas¬ 
sador cannot q)eak to a soul, and can only make ordinary phrases 
pass through a stupid interpreter ? No finem, no tournure, no 
compliments. Fools, fools, fools, to neglect an opportunity they 
may never have again! 

4th. My medicines do wonderfully well, and the patients are 
very grateful. They have petitioned for me to go with the man¬ 
darin to-morrow towards Giansu, and not to have the misery of 
staying here for an answer from Lhasa. The secretary and others 
have also asked for us, and the mandarin has consented. Some of 
our things are gone to-day. We go to-morrow. This is very plea¬ 
sant. 1 hear of several patients in Giansu already. Tout mieux, 
though it is a great trouble. The magistrate of the place has 
neglected lately to supply us with provisions, but the Chinese send 
us plenty of excellent vegetables. 

> Mr. Manning then detaUa hia treat- port by the Government of India, re- 
ment for each patient. commending him to the good office* of 

* One would gather from thi* that the authorities, without other official 
Mr, Manning was given a simple pass- recognition. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM PABI-JONG TO GIANSU. 

Wb 1^ Pari-jong early ia ihe morning of the 5th of November. 
I expected to have set ont after breakfitst; hat we wore called ap 
before four in the morning, as they wanted onr things and our 
beds. Bitter frost. The wine, or rather beer, I had ordered over 
night arriyed just as we were setting off. There was no wine to 
drink, as it most be heated first. Before daylight I heard the gan 
go off: the signal that the General had left the place. I went 
down to the street, and foand the head Tibetan interpreter and 
his second waiting for us. We mounted at dawn of day, and 
scampered over the plain. Snow all round on the mountains—a 
strange sight. Sharp frost. About three miles off we passed the 
mandarin’s flag. He had stopped there to settle some cause and 
take refreshment. Soon after he overtook ns. I salamed him as 
he passed, and we went on in company. We came to a tomb of 
stones with stakes at top, adorned with hundreds of faits of cloth. 
A raven sat crouching on tlm top of one of the stakes, The 
mandarin alighted and prostrated himself to the ground, as did 
some of the soldiers, others not—^we not. It is the tomb of a 
holy man. They call it Piisa. I was surprised to find the ice so 
strong. The sides of running brooks would bear onr horses well; 
but this was only the first or second day; afterward^ ihe land 
lying lower, the fiost was much less severe. After riding about 
25 miles we found two tents pitched; one for the Gmieral and 
one for me. Here we had boiled mutton. I went up to the 
General, and thanked him for his kindness in permitting me to go 
on with him, and stayed about twenty minutes; then on again. 
Soon afterwards the sun became obscured, and a terrible cut* 
ting wind blew upon us. I was not sufilcimitly clothed against 
this. I had a thick heavy cloak on, which one of the soldiers 
had lent me. The aide-de-camp had also lent me a sheepskin 
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ander-oloalt:, which 1 thought too mndbi, and had packed up with 
my tibingg. 1 was so bruised and bit and cut by this wind, 
that when we came to our resting place I was in a slight feyer. 
I blled on the cushions before a go^ fire, but could not recover 
thoroughly till n^t day. At night, ten or fifteen of the in- 
hahitante of the village settled themselves in the dirt around 
our fire, and the adiolar of the place made out thdr shares of 
expense for provisioDS for the General and his party, including us. 
It was a curious scene. A shoenshaped pan, with a bit of cotton 
lighted in the bottom, and two or three lumps of tallow laid over, 
was the lamp. The derk held the paper in one hand and the pen 
in the other. One man flared the light as dose to him as he 
could, doping it, and shoving in ihe tallow with his finger as the 
light grew dim. Another put the inkstand in his way when he 
looked about for a dip. They were eager and noisy. Afterwards 
they introduced the dice, using their hands for a box, and gambled 
for their shares and perhaps for money. Afterwards they con¬ 
tinued gambling till late in the evening. I saw the hayta (weety 
peeiy), a strange appearance in the air, strongly resembling the 
^ht of innumerable birds. It is the conflict between tbe extreme 
cold and burning heat of the sun. It deceived me at first, and 
my servant afterwards. I frequently saw the same appearance 
afterwards, but never so strong. There are very few birds in 
Tibet. I heard now and then the weety-yeety cry of a few small 
birds among the stones and rocks, and on the waters were flocks 
of wild ducks (very tame) and other wild fowl, but not more than 
may be seen on all lakes, meres, and broads.' 

The. next day 1 was still a little unwell, and they told us that 
the odd and wind would still be severe ; which proved untrue as it 
was pleasant the whole day, except when the passage between the 
mountains became narrow, and then it was uncomfortably hot. 
They gave me a vicious horse. While lengthening the stirrup he 
kicked, and bit at me. Now I must observe, once for all, that the 
common horse furniture in these regions is detestable. Shrivelled 
bits of leather, full of knots, for the stirrup leather; it is almost 
impossible to untie them, and when done will not take a new bend, 
if <nie can be altered, it is a great chance if the other side 
* A Kttfolk word, showing where Mr. Manning hailed from. 
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admitB of it; and as for making the two sidea equal lengths, it is a 
great chance,if after half an hour it can.he effect^ Gonseqaentty, 
siting off at daylight in a hurry, among Tibetan servants, whose 
language I did not understand, and in the bitter cold, I gmi^ally 
went with one leg long and one diort. The bridle was often so 
short that I could barely reach it; and I managed to hold by the 
leading rein, which always accompanies the bridle in these parts. 
Often the bridle broke in the mid^e of the road; sometimes the 
stiimp leather; sometimes the saddle, high behind and before, was 
BO diort that I sat in pain, unless I twisted myself unequally. 
After walking the horse ten miles—our pace was generally a walk, 
and upon the average we did not go three miles an hour, conse¬ 
quently, although our journeys were 12,14, 20, and, at the most, 
80 miles per day, we were from many dawns till evenings’ close on 
our horses—my knees ached so much in consequence of the short 
stumps, that 1 was forced to ride side-saddle fioshion. 

These and other petty inconveniences I shall in future pass over; 
they would be as little entertaining to the reader as they were to me. 
But to return to my vicious horse. He happened to have remark¬ 
ably bad furniture. In lengthening the stirrups they made them so 
long that 1 could scarcely reach them with my toes. I mounted him 
without his playing any tricks, and thought myself secure; but 
whether it was the unusual length of legs he felt at his belly, and 
the unusual mode of riding that made him impatient, or whether it 
was his natural temper alone, I do not know: he grew headsfarong, 
and would not keep his place, but pressed forward. He &tigued 
me very much. A soldier offered to change with me, but I thought 
he would be a good goer after he had had a little run. I put him 
ahead, and gave him two or three notices with my heels that he 
tnigbt go his own pace. He changed his form instantly; set his 
head and ears, and at once sprang forward in a fall runaway 
gallop, with the most furious and awkward motion I ever ex¬ 
perienced. 1 could not have imagined he had ever been so fleet. 
The bridle was of little use. I pulled and sawed at it as hard as I 
dared; I could easily have broken it. 1 expected every minute my 
stirrup leather would break, though I preset as lightly as I could; 
but what was worse, the road, which at fiist was tolerable, grew 
worse and worse, and I saw we were coming to the fearful bog we 
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had passed the day before, which was Ml of concealed holes, 
frozen knobs of earth, flakes of ice, and had proved troublesome to 
walk our horses over. I reckoned upon a serious &11, but I beUeve 
he had had enough. A man driving catHe stood still, in his way, 
upon my clamorously invoking his assistance, and my horse made 
tW a pretence for &Uing into a trot. I turned his head towards 
my companions, who were now nearly a mile off. When they came 
up they insisted on my changing, which I revised, until I saw th^ 
were a little angry, upon which I dismounted and exchanged for a 
quiet creature, who was as willing to keep behind as the other was 
to run ahead. What with the violence of the exercise, the weight 
of my clothes, and the remains of my fever, I felt myself a good 
deal agitated; by degrees I recovered, and felt no iU consequences 
after it. 

This day we approached the edge of a lake or sea, and here 
a cushion was spre^ for the General, and another for me, and 
tea was served. I had eaten but little, and had preserved some 
bits of cold meat in my wooden cup, which I drew out of my 
bosom and ate, and it now proved very acceptable to my stomacL 
The lake^ was frozen; at least that part we were next, and would 
certainly have borne me. My skates were not many miles 
off, but I was not well enough to regret the losing this oppor¬ 
tunity of showing my skill. We stopped but a few minutes 
and proceeded on to where the lake becomes a river, in a narrow 
pass between the brown, dry mountains; here it was open in 
the middle, and running briskly. There were many fine, &t 
wild ducks on it, which were very tame, and let us come close 
to them. The people of Tibet never disturb them: they eat 
no birds, but, on the contrary, let the birds eat them. The 
sun here was burning hot. There were a few miserable-looking 
houses scattered about, looking like ruins of villages, as the Tibet 
houses often do, and a few patches of arable land. We passed 
on through the defile to a large village, where we two were shown 
into a strange cavern of a house, and told it was our lodging. It 
was low, long, dark, narrow, black, windowless, and fall of smoke. 

I sat sometime on the wall beside the house, breathing the pure 
air and enjoying the sunshine, before I ventured to explore it. At 
^ This is the Caloehu of Mr. Bogle. (See p. 73.) 
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last I crept in, and when I airiTcd at the fiarther end found 
cushions and a good fire, and the good uroman of the house pro* 
paring the pot. Though it seemed at first so narrow, it was 
in fact a wide, large room, supported by pillars, leaving an alley in 
the middle, and against the pillars were a great many packages, 
which concealed the sides, and left nothing visible but the alley, 
which I took at first for the whole room. There seemed to be 
several Emilies belonging to it, and at night several women and girls 
came in, who undressed themselves in the sides, and spread their 
beds, long after I was laid down and quiet. I now and then took 
an impertinent peep, but the smoke was so thick' and the light so 
bad, that I could discern nothing. Every time they opened the 
door there came a stream of cold air upon me, which prevented my 
sleeping, and they were not all retired till very late. Getting up 
and going to the door 1 found two guards lying before it, in the 
open air, seemingly very comfortable and composed. I have often 
seen this since, and learned that it is by no means a miserable 
situation. A European is not at first aware of the thickness of 
their clotliing and covering. He figures to himself a miserable 
man in the streets or fields in England, on a bitter, sharp frosty 
night in January, and shudders. 

This night, as well as many others, 1 slept in my clothes. It 
was a great trouble to me to undo my bedding, which was but ill 
contrived; and to get up in the morning before daylight, and 
arrange it again, and cord it, in a place where I had scarcely room 
to stir, and where the smoke was so thick that the slightest exertion 
made me breathe quick and almost suffocated me, and where all 
was dirt and dust, was painful even to think of, so I often lay in 
my clothes, as I had done many, many nights at Pari-jong. 

The next day the valley opened a little. A stream flowed in the 
middle. There were stumps of herbs and brown grass, but still 
not a Hinglfl tree or shrub to be seen. I saw deer feeding at a 
diatunwA. We made a very short stage, and put up at a sort of 
caravanserai which seemed to be destined to receive the mandarins and 
other public ofiScers. Our room was a little sort of balcony open in 
the fflde towards the south. A cloth was stretched against the open 
side, which moderated the cold in the night. Here a sheep was 
killed, to be carried along for next day’s provisions, as the place we 
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were to lodge at was miserably poor; and Sid in the morning 
brought me a cup of stewed lights, in order to ingratiate himself, 
for he wanted to become onr servant, and to go with ns to Lhasa, 
which he afterwards did. 

We continued along the barren valley, seeing no diversity, bat 
the ever*varying shapes of the still more barren mountains, whose 
colour, where it was not actually sand, slate, or granite, vras a melan¬ 
choly pale mouldy green, produced no doubt 1^ the scaly covering of 
dried stems and -withered herbage, until we came to two or three 
houses, one of which vras an edifice rused fi»m the ground, and the 
others were sunk into the ground, having their roo& level vrith the 
top of the slight eminence in which they were sunk. The mandarin 
lodged in the house; we, in one of these cellars, which I found 
snug and warm enougL A pot of young grovring oiuons at one 
comer of the room was the greenest thing 1 had seen for a long 
time. We had the room to ourselves. The corporal came to see 
us, as he always did, and asked us if we wanted anything, and sat 
and chatted for a few minutes. 

The next morning the General did not rise so early as usual. 
The sun vras up and lively before we mounted eur horses. Loimging 
about, -waiting for the General, I was very near walking against a 
great dog that lay .curled up, and which I took for a sack, until 
somebody called to me and bid me beware. My horse was so weak, 
so tottering, and so stumbling, and trembled so whenever he set 
his foot on a stone, which -was about every other step, that I 
could hardly keep up with the company. With great care I got 
him on gently three or four miles; after which both he and the road 
improved. We passed some hot springs;' one of which the soldiers 
called me to look at. I saw the steaming water, but had no time 
to examine it. I asked whether it was medicinal. They said it was 
fiunous. We then passed a strange strait between the mountains, 
where the water seemed to flow uphill. We went upon Twawwa of 
stones for a long way; afterwards the road opened into a little area, 
filled vrith religious piles of white stones, and with a sort of open 
temple in it, where was carved a strange gigantic figure.” From 
this we descended down to the river, which was now considerable, 
and my eyes were re&eshed with the sight of a few trees, and some 
‘ See p. 161: and Turner, p. 220. See Turner, p. 222. 
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digli,t Appeuanoe of onltiTKidML We leaded the mar, a&d tiNDtted 
ap to a pleasant snnshiny village where &e people were tnutUng 
about, and where we were to lod^. The M enAi and I were shown 
into a littie apartment on the first flow, which epened upon a spa’ 
dons flat roof or terrace, defended by a parapet wall 1 was now 
so eaten up by little insects, whidi I shall not name, that I was 
compelled to set aside shame, and sitting down on a terrace but¬ 
tress in the sunshine, dismiss as many of my retinue as I could 
get sight of. Shame prevented me at Pari-jong from performing 
the operation otherwise than partially and stealth, for there I 
was scaredy ever alone for a single minute; and shame still more 
strongly prevented me, on the road, in the houses where we lodged, 
before curious strangers, men, women, and children around me. 1 
Bufimed a good deal from these little insects, whose society I was 
not used to. 1 shall say no more of them than that I did not get 
thoroughly rid of them until some time after my arrival at Lhasa. 
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RESIDENCE AT 0IAN8U. 

The next morning we were off early, thongh we had but a short 
stage to Giansu. I had a very pleasant-going horse with a band- 
some countenance. I was tempted to buy him, hut was checked by 
the prudent consideration that he might encumber me at Lhasa, 
and too much disencumber my lean purse. Half-way towards 
Giansu we were met by the sub-mandarin and the Tibetan man¬ 
darin, with their retihues, come out to meet and honour the 
General and give him a meat breakfast. From his table the 
soldiers brought us two or three very palatable viands, which we 
did justice to. Our room was one extremity of a stable, parted off 
for us a cloth, in the Asiatic manner. The word stable might 
suggest for a moment the idea that we were treated with indignity, 
but not so. The house was filled with official people; we being but 
an appendix to the General, could not dine with thmn. Not to 
separate me from the rest, consisting of servants and soldiers, would 
really have been treating me wiUi indignity; besides, our luggage 
required a separate room; hut to settle the matter at once, tdxere 
really was not any room in the house better than this same comer 
of a stable. It was the &eest from dirt and the smoothest paved 
I had seen for some time. There were good cushions with the 
little table before them to hold pans of parched iBour; ' and 
though we heard the horses kick at the other end, we did not 
see them, except when curious impertinents lifted up the doth. 
After dinner we all rode gallantly forth tovrards Giansu, where we 
soon arrived. Upon approaching the town we met several China¬ 
men, and my oompanioiM underwent the troublesome ceremony of 
dismounting and exchanging salutations with them. My Munshi 
admitted that this Chinese custom was one that mig^t advan¬ 
tageously dispensed with. 

Giansu is a large town, half sitaated on a hill and half at the 
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foot It makes a good appearanoe until yon ate close upon it, whoa 
the handsome white stone houses are converted into dirty white 
vmlls, and the windows into belfiy holes’. There is an abundance of 
water flowing about it, which they do not seem to know how to keep 
off the road. There is not a blade of anything green to be seen; 
but there are cornfields around and a few trees, and in summer 
time I’should judge it to have a gay appearance. Like every place I 
have seen in Tibet, it appears a little area surrounded by mountains 
without any visible outlet. These mountains, both at Giansu and 
other places, are many of them absolutely barren from foot to 
summit, as is the greater part of the valley between them. At the 
time I saw them they had so entirely lost their green livery as to 
present the same dismal prospect as their neighbours. 

We went to the area before the mandarin’s house and tribunal, to 
inquire where we were to lodge. Here I was struck vrith the appear¬ 
ance of everything being perfectly Chinese. The same neatness, the 
same folding doors and paved yard, the same figures of mandarins 
in ancient dresses smugly painted on the folding doors, the same 
Chinese characters pasted up, the same style of building, and, in 
short, an exact conformity to the Chinese models. 

While standing here there came up a man in a turban, who 
addressed me in Hindustani. I thought it better to seem to know 
almost nothing of that language. Indeed, 1 had not occasion to 
feign much, for though I know its construction, and can hammer 
out a few phrases in it, and when speaking with a native of Hin¬ 
dustan above the common class, and who is perfect ^master of it, can 
manage to hold a little conversation ; yet I do not pretend to know 
the language, and when asked if 1 can speak it, I always answer, 
Na From those who spoke to him in broken Tibetan, and ex¬ 
plained to ns in Chinese, I learned that he vros from Kashmir, 
which I also heard him say in Hindustani. 

The General appointed us a little lodge in the courtyard of the 
principal house. Here again I seemed to be in China. We took 
possession of our apartment, which was clean and papered, with a 
papered window, and door opening to the south. Whatever we 
required was soon supplied us by the Chinese soldiers who had been 
under my Munshi, and by others who meant to apply to me. One 
brought rice, one brought meat, another brought us a table, another 
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bnmght a Httle paste and paper and mended a hole in the window, 
anoti^ brought ns a present of a pen and candles. There wme 
many inquiries. Every Chinaman in the town came to see ns and 
salute us. Two tomb-like brickwork structures against the wall, 
with good thick cushions on them, were the places to lay our beds 
on, and here I slept much more comfortably than 1 had done for 
a long time; while the cold was much less. The level of GKansn 
is much lower than lhat of Pari-jong, and lower than that of any 
place between. The rivulet flows the whole way towards Oiansu 
with considerable rapidity. 

I had suffered so much from smoke, my breath was so affected 
by it, and my hands and tead were so stained by it, that I determined 
to live without a Are. We scarcely believe in England that it is 
possible to be comfortable in sharp frosty weather without a fire, 
but it is very possible and very practicable: there only needs good 
warm clothing from head to foot; for how is it that we are comfort¬ 
able in bed in cold weather? A Chinaman’s or Tibetan's cold- 
weather clothing may be considered as a moving bed; but what 
makes it more easy in Tibet than it would be in England is the 
extreme dryness of the air, and the fervent sunshine, which streams 
forth all day from a cloudless sky. This mode of clothing and 
being without a fire is inconvenient in some respects.^ If tlm 
hands be employed in writing or otherwise, they become pinched 
with cold; everything they touch feels like ice. In taking exmxase 
the body becomes too hot, and particularly the feet; many, I 
believe, on this account use too scanty dbthing for their feet. These 
partial heats and colds occasion frequent rheumatic fevers. Again, 
the Chinaman, with his smug shaved head, has his ears and part of 
his head entirely exposed^ for of 'course he wears the same shaped 
cap here as in China; he can no more change his clothing to adapt 
himself to Tibet than an Englishman can to adapt himself to India.* 

' The rich have oooasionally a huge the absardity of the Bng^iah dnn, I 7 
pan of charcoal set in the room. There gravely obserring bow Incky it wai 
ia no wood in the country, consequently the Buasians had no settlement there^ 
the obarooal, which is brought from a for their fur dresses would be an in- 
distance, is very dear.—T. M. tolerable nuisance to tham- Xbe 

* Generally speaking, a Chinaman’s sons to whom I addressed it could not 
dress is much better adapted to variety say, ** Oh, they would leave them dt," 
of elimate than a European’s. When because they would be aware that 1 
in India I used frequently to rally slionld say, “No more than you your 
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Thu expoeofe of iibe ears and head to tiie cold imid is also, I bdieve^ 
tile cause of rbeomatic pains and tootiiache. 

We went out to present ourselves to the General, who was 
yastiy civil and polite. He invited us to dinner for the next day, 


nedcobih." The warmth and thick- 
nefls of a Europeau's cloth coat is not 
BO great an evil, though evil enough 
in a hot climate, as the tightness of his 
clothing, which occasions throbbing, 
and a stifling sensation of heat and 
sweat, and probably may be very in« 
jurions to the health. He will deny, I 
know by experience, that his clothes 
are inconvenient, but his natural efforts 
to relieve himself betray the contrary. 
When he comes home in the evening, 
though he be not going to bed'for an 
hour or two, does not he take off his 
neckcloth and unbutton his breeches’ 
knees, with a pleasing, inarticulate 
expression, denoting that lie is some¬ 
what relieved—that bis blood has room 
to circulate. As I myself have used 
both kinds of clothing, the European 
and the Chinese, in hot climates, 1 can 
with confidence assert that the dif¬ 
ference in comfort, particularly while 
sitting still, is very great indeed, and 
in favour of the Chinese dress. And 
the same is true in very cold weather; 
but iu taking exercise in moderate 
weatlier or in cold weather there is an 
advantage on the side of the European 
dress. 

Women in Europe, if there be a 
bush or branch in the way, or other 
mere nothing of an impediment, or if 
anyone stamps on their robe, or only 
the foot of a chair, betray a slight 
uneasiness, and often give vent to some 
expression of discontent. I have often, 
when dressed in long slight robes, 
caught myself in a similar state of 
mind, and using similar actions and 
expression, and have observed to my 
companions that now I 'understood 
thoroughly what the evil was that 
women often seem to make so much of 
and men make so dight of. This is 
one of the inconveniences oC loose 


robes that descend to the feet. It 
seems to me not refining too fhr to 
say that this hahitnal fear of entangle¬ 
ment, and the facility vrith which the 
dress can be laid hold of, tend to take 
off from a man’s boldness. 

To invent a new dress is a matter of 
great difficulty; to alter a national 
dress is perhaps a still greater dif¬ 
ficulty. The inconvenience which a 
European suffers from his drees iu India 
he attributes to the climate; or if he 
does allow that a cloth coat is hot, yet 
he says, **for gentlemen to meet in 
^iety without cloth coats would be 
highly improper; that custom cannot 
be changed.” He adds, " The natives 
would not respect us in any other 
dress;” as if it was the out of a 
European’s coat that held the natives 
in subjection, and not the Europeans, 

The natives respect the Europeans, 
in spite of their drera, for their vigour 
of body and mind. I am persuaded they 
would honour them more if their dress 
was less monstrous; as it is, no doubt 
respect and fear are associated with 
that dress; tliey would soon be associ¬ 
ated with any other the Europeans 
chose to adopt. The military gentle¬ 
men I have conversed with in India 
seem still more certain of the abso¬ 
lute necessity of wearing tight cloth 
uniforms. They reject with scorn 
and contempt the itlea of making any 
change, and consider the men that pio- 
|K>Be a change os very ignorant of the 
dut ies of a soldier. The slender-limbed 
sepoy cannot sit down without un¬ 
buttoning his pantaloons. If he wants 
to pick up anything off the ground he 
is obliged to convey it to bis hand with 
his foot; he cannot stoop for it as the 
other natives do; yet he, too, is proud of 
bis dress, and would not willingly 
change it I suppose.—T. M. 
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and recommfflded me what dotihes to purchase. He advised me to 
adopt the Chinese dress completely. Nothing indeed was wanting 
now but to put on my Chinese boots whidi I brought fixHn Canton, 
and purchase a Chinese bat. 

Next day, according to appointment, we dined with the 
GmieraL Hie sub-mandarin was invited to meet us. I soon 
found out that .the General was no better than an old woman; 
and it was not long before my Munshi adopted the same opinion. 
I called him Sai-po-ti, a title which my Munshi afterwards always 
used when speaking of him; but he was very much of a gentle¬ 
man, and very civil and polite to me. He was of a good 
Szeohuen family, and by the mother’s side a Tatar. The snb- 
mandaiin I perceived to be rather vulgar and awkward, but he 
seemed a well-disposed man, and I thought him sensible. I after¬ 
wards learnt that he had risen from the ranks entirely by his 
merit. The General gave us a tolerably good dinner, but his 
cookery was but indifferent. I thought his wine excellent. 

He was greatly taken with my beard, and seemed as if he never 
could sufficiently admire it. He adverted to it both then and after¬ 
wards on other occasions. He named such and such a mandarin, 
such a one he thought had better moustaches; in fact, 1 had kept 
mine cut short in India, for convenience of eating soup and drink, 
and they were not yet full grown. Afterwards, when 1 had combed 
my beard and adjusted it properly, and he saw its tapering shape 
descending in one undivided lock, he again expressed his admiration, 
and declared he never hod seen one nearly so handsome. The 
General likewise approved of my countenance and manner; he 
pretended to skill in physiognomy and fortune-telling. He foretold 
very great things of me. He also foretold good things of my 
Munshi, but said he was rather hard and unaccommodating. 
Whether ho saw it in his face or in his actions, or knew it by what 
was told of him by the soldiers, I cannot tell; he certainly hit Idle 
mark. 

The sub-mandarin, learning I was fond of flour vietuali^ for 
I had eaten so little of that food since I left Bangpdr that I had 
quite a craving for it, politely invited me to a pastry breakfost. 
He called it a slight pastry breakfost; but besides flour-made viands 
in meat gravy, there were excellent little sausage dumplings, and 
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other ptq>uati<nw of meat, and good wine. The oo<^ing waa 
better than at the General’s; in short, I thought this breakfiut 
very mnch to tiie purpose. I made'him a present of a Httie 
cherry brandy, and he afterwards made me a {nresent of a few 
oandlm. 

I went to pay my respects to the Tibet mandarin, who lived 
in a sort of castle on the top of a hill. The Mundii^ would not 
go with me; the reason he gave was because there wme no 
horses sent for ns. The distance was about a mile! I believe it 
was that, as a Chinese, he began now to think himself a man of 
consequence; in &ct, he began to display his pride and act with 
a haughty demeanour towards the Tibet people, which afterwards 
became doubly conspicuous, and obliged me to counterbalance 
it by being over civil. The mandarin was evidently puzzled how 
to return my visit, as he could not visit me without visiting the 
Munshi. It was ill behaviour in the Mnnshi not to go with me^ 
as he was professedly my interpreter ; but I liked much better to go 
without him, as 1 could speak more freely; for if he was present, 
every question I put or observation I made must pass through him, 
and if his wMime croisnm did not approve the question or obser> 
vation, it was with some peevish word or gesticulation either refused 
to be passed or else garbled into another thing. I had a Chinaman 
with me who spoke Tibetan. He was one of my patients and a good- 
natured fellow. I was ushered into a very large lofty room, with 
an immense window to the south, full of papers and records, and 
scribes. The mandarin after a few minutes came in, and tea 
was brought. We sat together on cushions, and discussed Calcutta 
and Tibet, for about half an hour, when I took my leave. He inti¬ 
mated that he would call on me the next day, and would send me 
some eatables. 1 had made him a trifling present. He sent some 
rice and a useful piece of doth, but did not come himself. Another 
mandarin came in his stead (inferior, 1 believe), and made some 
apology; 1 forget what 

I had great success with my medicmes. I had so many 
patients now, both indoors and outdoors, that my time was fully 
occupied. My outdoor patients gave me the advantage of having 

' Thii if the Chinaman who came with Mr. Manning fimn Canton; elaewbera 
called hif Chincae aertant. 
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to take daily exerdse (dther tdie patient or one of his friends 
aimja sent me a horse and guide), and of sedng the internal 
economy of their houses. I attended one Chinaman who 'ma very 
ill of a continued fever he had had for several days. I gave him 
antimony. Whether it was the antimony or whether it was that 
his fever was come to a crisis 1 know not; but after two days his 
head was clear, his fever gone, and he was so persnaded it was the 
effect of my medicines, that when I saw him again he went down 
on his knees to lue and bowed his head to the ground, in thankfal* 
ness. Another Chinaman, very poor and living in a miserable 
manner, had an intermittent fever, as had also his wife. I cured 
both of them clearly and satisfactorily. I gave them opium, 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic, and afterwards left them a few papers 
of bark. The mother-in-law also, who had the complaint of old 
age, I cheered up with a little comforting phydc; and she considered 
herself under great obligations to me. With various other patients I 
had more or less success. There were some of the old rheumatic com¬ 
plaints that baffled my skill, and would not yield to the physician 
of a few days. The water at Giansu is extremely bad, except 
what is fetched from a considerable distance. 1 advised all my 
patients, as well as others, not to spares few pence or shillings, but 
always to send for the good water. 1 was persuaded that the ordi> 
nary water drank day after day gave them pains and swellings. 
They w^^.of the same opinion too; it was the general belief of the 
place; but the facility with which the water was come at, and the 
apparent innocence of a cup of tea made with it, beguiled them; 
and I am afraid my admonition has had but little effeci I several 
times meditated putting on my skates, but the want of a large 
sheet of ice, the trouble of going out to seek a place that would at 
all suit my purpose, and my incessant occupation in seeing patients 
and making up pills, prevented me from carrying my mshes 
into effect. 

I now made a presmxt of a small rouleau of silver to tiie secre¬ 
tary, and another to the sergeant or aide-de-camp. They accepted 
here what they refused at Pari-jong, but I believe would not have 
been discontented if I had given them nothing. Upon eTaminin g 
my luggage, which had stood unmolested two or three days, 1 had 
the misery to find all my clothes and paicds converted into solid 
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lompe of ioe. This was owing to tiie carelessness of the box 
dziyers, who, m passing the river, had neglected to heave up the 
baskets, and bad suffered their bottoms to trail in the water. 
Nothing had escaped except my Mnnshi’s box. 1 had in Bhutan 
given away some of my boxes as they became empty, and had 
exchanged all the rest for light wicker baskets, which are more 
convenient for the porters. I had not reserved one box for myself, 
but had allowed my Munshi to retain his, which was an excdlent 
large Calcutta trunk, light and water-tight, and contained all bis 
things.^ 

I had great trouble in thawing and drying my things; many 
things were injured and some spoiled. 

The General often came to see me; for like many other generals 
he had nothing to do, and was glad of a morning lounge. I used 
to receive him in my sunshiny courtyard, rather than in my room, 
which was somewhat littered. There he sat with me and smoked a 
pipe or two, and chatted. We sat in my two chairs, and the rest 
(the soldier and attendants) stood the while. Upon seeing my 
linen hung out drying, he mightily wondered why I had brought 
so much light clothing. He called it much, though in fact it was 
very little; six or eight grass-cloth gowns and two gauze gowns, 
and a few light drawers, were all that could be deemed useless in 
Tibet at that season; for shirts I still wore, though perhaps he was 
not aware of that,, and took my eight or ten Madras longcloth 
shirts, which were flapping on the lines, for so many light summer 
jackets. He advised me by all means to leave these things at 
Oiansu, and not encumber myself with them to Lhasa. But this 
was idle advice, even if I had meditated going no farther than to 
T.Vinfln. and speedily returning again; for though tliey seemed to 
occupy much space when spread out drying, when folded up they 
really made altogether but every small parcel, and added nothing to 
the apparent quantity of my luggage. He repeated this advice on 
other days, but I seemed not much to hear what he said, and turned 
it off as well as I could; and lucky it was that I did, as afterwards, 
at Lhasa, when no money came to me from Bangpur, it was by the 

^ It was also very convenient (with never offered it to me for that purpose, 
the help of a oliair, &c.) for him to —T, M. 
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sale of these asd othw things that I managed to keep my pot 
boiling. 

I had now another Chinese s^'vant. I had a^ed the General at 
Pari-jong to allow me to have one, and I beUeve he immediatdy 
made up his mind what man to allot me, though he pretended he 
would consider and look out. He could not keep the secret so close 
bat that I had many intimations what his iatentions were. There 
was a fellow with him in the capacity of cook or cook’s helper, who 
had fixed himself, I know not how, upon the General at Lhasa, and 
followed him to Gisnso. He gave the man no wages, I understood, 
but suffered him to live with him, and now he was very glad to get 
rid of him, and pay him out of my pocket. The fellow was a noto¬ 
rious scamp, and two dollars per month would have been very hand¬ 
some wages for me to give; for as to the pretence that he was an 
excellent cook, it was nothing to the purpose, as, in the first place, 
I did not want a servant in such an exited capacity; and in the 
second place, the fellow in fiict knew nothing at all about cooking. 
It was intimated to me one morning, that the General had fixed on 
a servant for me, and if I would step over to his house he would 
send for the man, that 1 might see if he suited me. So I found 
1 was to go through the farce of pretendmg not to know who it was; 
of saying, “ Oh, ^t is the man, is it. General ? And what does he 
ask for wages ?” There certainly was some obligation the General 
was under to this fellow which induced him to ask me six dollars per 
month for him. I hesitated, and expressed my surprise at the man’s 
asking so much, saying that it was more than my slender means could 
afford (the General knew that I was very bare of money at present, 
and that 1 hoped for a remittance from Bangpur). I offered 
two doUars. The General said that was too little. We split the 
difference, and settled it at four dollars. I acquiesced with good 
humour, as 1 saw the General had made up his min d and had his 
reasons. I told my Munshi that it was a great deal too much; but 
whatever the General had determined 1 should have given without 
discomposure. The General farther stipulated that he should have 
two months’ pay in advance; to which I also agreed with alacrity. 
My Munshi would not allow that it was high wages for the mii.n^ 
though high for our pockets. He thought him an cook, 

and was not undeceived for a long time. There was a good body 
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of a Tibetan woman in onr kitchen at Giuisa, who wag aocnstMned 
to Ghineee cookery, and she and he together certainly made very 
palatable dishes; but as soon as we left CHtCnsn, I fonnd out that onr 
funons cook did not understand eyen the elements of his profegsion. I 
communicated my discovery to Munshi, but finding he took it crossly, 
and was inclined to quarrel about it, I dropped the subject and never 
said another word about it until we part^ with the fellow; even 
when my Munshi had found it out for himself, which seemed 
to be soon after we arrived at Lhasa, and was partly ocoasbned, I 
believe, by excellent dishes we ate at a mias, where comedies were 
acting, and none of which onr great cook could imitate. Even then, 
when Munslii strongly expressed his dissatisfection with him, I made 
no observation, except simply and coolly agreeing, with a yawn, tiiat 
he knew nothing about cookery. I had nothing new to say upon 
the subject. This fellow, good for nothing as he was, made himself 
useful. He had a full share of impudence, and claimed filings, too, 
on the road which a more modest man would have let go by. In 
drying and folding up my linen he saved me infinite trouble. The 
Chinese are all expert at little domestic offices: folding up dothes, 
pasting up a hole in the paper, making up parcels, driving a nail 
where it is wanted, tacking and stitching. They cotainly are 
taught these things in their in&ncy. For my part, I never could to 
this day fold up a shirt or other vestment. A handkerchief or sheet 
I can manage, but nothing further; everything else I roll up, so 
that if I had to put together my Chinese dresses after I had dried 
them, I should have made a very clumsy parcel 

One of the soldiers who had been my patient both at Pari-jong and 
here at Giansn, for pains all over his body, the remains of a former 
ill-cured complaint, and who now was much relieved, begged hard that 
I and my Munshi would dine with him. He had a pleasant apart¬ 
ment, and gave ns a comfortable dinner, not qnring his wine, and 
knowing that I was fond of wheat flour had plmity of ferinaoeous 
food served up. We were waited upon by his wife—a good- 
dispositioned tidy body, who was also my patient for a trifling 
complaint, and to whom the soldier seemed much attached. A 
f!Iiinn.Tnan would think it ill manners, indeed, to permit his wife to 
sit down with his guests. Nor should a youi^ wife, in strict pro¬ 
priety, appear at all unong the guests; but among the lower orders. 
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and particnlarlj lioe in Tibet, where the women hare greater free¬ 
dom allowed them, and where the Chinamen’s wives are in fact but 
concnbineB,^ who, except perhaps in a few rare instances, are left be¬ 
hind when the husband returns to China, they are not so scrupulous. 
I had made the young dame a present of a looking-glass and other 
trifling articles upon entering the house, and had given a piece of 
money to their little boy, by which I had much gratified both 
them and the husband. 


A strange rustic, ih>m the province of Szechuen, lodged for 
a day or two in the apartment on the opposite side of our court¬ 
yard. He was on his way to Hontsong,’* to sec his father, who was 
a high mandarin there. He was a gross, clumsy, ruddy-faced young 
man, about twenty, and I should have taken him for some farmer’s 
son. He was silent and seemed uneasy, perhaps from family dis¬ 
tresses ; and all the observation he communicated to us respecting 
his travels was, that the country he passed through was detest¬ 
able. He came over several times, and sat a little while with us, 
but scarcely spoke. He gave me some very good macaroni, and 
I upon that made him a little present. Through his stupidity 1 
thought I saw tokens of a good disposition in him, and perhaps ho 
was &r from bdng stupid by nature. 

I had heard that the Greneral was fond of music, and no had 
performer. I took an opportunity one day, while he was smoking 
his pipe in my courtyard, of introducing the subject, and paying my 
court to him by requesting the favour of hearing his music. This 
brought me an invitation to take an evening repast and wine with 
him, which was just what 1 liked. He gave us a very pretty con¬ 
cert ; several of his soldiers were performers, and after the concert 
we all supped sociably together. He himself performed alternately 


^ Although the damsels of Tibet are 
said to be in general more ftrce of their 
favours than is consistent mih the 
rules of strict chastity, yet these con¬ 
cubines are universally allowed to be 
faithful and well behaved. I have 
heard many of them praised by their 
Chinese husbands for their good con¬ 
duct. When their husbands return to 
China, they look out for an opportunity 
of making a similar engagement with 
some other Chinaman, and in the 


interim keep house by themselves, or 
with their mother or nearest relations. 
To judge by their countenance and 
demeanour, I certainly give full credit 
to the praises I have heard bestowed 
on them.—T. M. 

* Some place to the westward of 
Giansu occupied by Chinese troops. 
Probably Jonka-{ong, the important 
position commanding the Kirong Pass 
into Nejml. See farther on. 
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on Bevenl instnuuents, and with oonaiderable taste. Two of tiie 
soldiers acted a musical scene from a drama, while he accompanied 
them on the Chinese guitar. The whole was done in a very good 
style. The Chinese music, though rather meagre to a European, 
has its beauties, and has, like most other national music, its 
peculiar expression, of which our musical notation, which we vainly 
imagine so perfect, conveys no idea whatever. The General insisted 
on my giving him a specimen of European (or Calcutta) music on 
the Chinese flute. I was not acquainted with the fingering of that 
instrument, hut I managed to produce something which he politely 
praised. He made me play several times, always making polite 
remarks. I constantly hesitated, assuring him the flute with him 
was in better hands; which was true, and which gave him pleasure 
to hear. 1 tried a few country dances, but perceived that that 
quick kind of music was not very gratifying to their ears. I spent 
a pleasant evening, and stayed until past my usual bedtime. 

The Governor’s polite and kind behaviour, and particularly his 
permitting me to come on with him to Giausu, instead of miserably 
waiting at Pari-jong, had opened my heart, and I was determined 
to show my gratitude by making him a handsome present. I had 
nothing with me that would suit that purpose; therefore, through 
my Munshi, I ascertained what he would like to have from Cal¬ 
cutta, and determined to write for it. The same opportunity would 
serve for giving my friends an account of where I was, and request¬ 
ing a reinforcement of money, and of some trifling articles. I 
wished much to send a special messenger, and assured the General 
there was no other way so certain; but he thought it sufficient 
to forward my letter by way of a despatch to Pari-jong, with 
special orders to the magistrates to have it expedited through 
Bhutan. I had great difficulty in persuading the interpreter to 
give me the General’s address in Tibetan language. He could not 
uxideistand where the difficulty was of addressing a^ letter &om 
Bangpdr to Gtiaxtsu; not aware that the word Giansu is utterly 
unknown in Bengal, as is the Tibet appdlation for Chinam&n 
(Gummu). He and his scribe boggled at it above an hour, pro¬ 
ducing various scraps of paper, some nothing to the purpose, some 
containmg a long story and definition, as it were, of Giansu; and 
my Munshi began to be cross, and would not funiliarly illustrate the 
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matter to them nor willingly Buffer me to do eo. At length, after 
Tarions attempts, the eyes of their understandings opmied to what 
I wanted, and they produced a proper address, which 1 enclosed 
in my letter. The Generars wish was to have fine broadcloth, 
of a particular (violet) colour, sufficient for the very ample robes 
for a high mandarin: he meant, he said, to make a present to 
certain great officers in Szechuen ; he also wished for a pound or 
two of opium. 

I had learnt now, to ray great sorrow and discomfort, that the 
chief mandarin at Lhasa was the identical Tatar chieftain who had 
been disgraced at Canton for Lis management during the Bengal' 
expedition to Macao. That he was a man of a particular sus¬ 
picious temper, detested at Lhasa, and that he certainly would 
give us all the trouble in his power. I slightly alluded to this 
in a letter to England, but putting a good &ce n]'X)n the matter; 
for though I was annoyed 1 was not cast down. The answer from 
the Lhasa magistrate to my request to be permitted to proceed to 
Lhasa arrived a few days after we had been at Giansu. It was 
very favourable, and handsomely worded, ordering me to be pro¬ 
vided with everything necessary, and to come on without delay. 

The evening of the day the answer arrived, the secretary paid 
us a visit. He attributed the favourable issue greatly to the 
excellent words he had inserted in the petition. Being pot- 
valiant, he let his tongue run on too fredy, and boasted of his 
services rather more than he would have done if he had been sober. 
My Munshi, instead of laughing it off, b^an to be spleened, and 
coidd hardly keep his temper. He could not bear anyone should 
repeat the same thing twice, or dwell upon frivolous circumstances. 
With my patients, for example, he was perpetually in ill humour 
and crossly checking. I told him it was natural for sick people to 
indulge in descanting upon their complaints, and to attach im- 

' If I was to qualify that senseless force was sent from Bengal, by Lord 
expedition with the epithets 1 think it Minto, to garrison Macao. The For- 
deserves, I might seem harsh.—T. M. tuguese did not oppose, but the Chinese 

AVhen the projects of Napoleon as- made objections, and the dispute went 
sume<l threatening proportions, the on until an expedition was fitted out 
English Government resolved to take to attack Canton, which was abandoned 
under its protection the colonies of its just at the very moment it ought not. 
ally Portugal. Madeira and Goa were (See Sir John Davis’s ‘ China ’ ii, 
garrisoned by British troops, and a Chap, ui.) 
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poirtanoe to trifles very tedious to listen to; that there vnte no 
oocaskm to be very att^tive to their repetitions and idle details; 
but that I as their physician, and he as jny interpreter, ought to 
be attentive, kind, and complacent. Munshi said it was not his 
nature; he could not bear to hear people talk in that manner. He 
had been very angry with me once at Pari-jong, upon my saying 
that Puti, the woman who interpreted for us, and sold us wine, 
was a great fool. I could not at the time imagine in what 1 had 
offended him. I could not suppose he was in love with the lady; 
for, though she was not old, she was wrinkled, and foolish and 
dirty. He now informed me that what annoyed him on that 
occasion was, recollecting that not an hour before I had made the 
same observation. 

The G-eneral talked sometimes of his military exploits and toils, 
and assured my Munshi how much more hardy and active and en¬ 
during the soldiers were in his young time than now. 1 suppose 
the General told liim some anecdotes over twice, or oftener, for I 
observed towards the end of our stay at Giansu, and afterwards, he 
spoke more harshly and crossly of the General than 1 thought 
there was any occasion for. He was angry with me but once 
during our stay at Giansu, when upon some trifling occasion he 
broke out with such bitterness and fury as was scarcely endurable. 
1 begged of him not to eat me up, as I wished to proceed farther 
on my journey; and then for the first time opened my mind to 
him on the u^ortunate state of his temper, and lamented my ill 
luck in having a person with me to whom I was so afraid of 
putting a question, that I was perpetually deterred; it being 
necessary for me first to go round about, and with civil speech and 
preface bring him into the humour to listen to it and answer it. 
That this necessity was a grievous burden to me; that I never 
used the same precautions with any English gentleman, what¬ 
ever was his rank. He answered these remarks without much 
asperity; only observing that he wondered why I brought him with 
me from Bangpdr; that 1 should have done better for myself to 
have left him behind. When these fits were over his behaviour 
returned to its usual cross level, and 1 to my usual serenity; never 
on any taunting him with what had passed, or making 

any allusion to it whatever. 
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The General now determined a day for ns to depart from 
Qiansn, and mentioned in his despatehes to Lhasa what day we 
might be expected there. It was not to be divnlged or known at 
Lhasa that we had come on with him, but it was to be supposed 
that we had waited at Pari*jong for the answer from Lhasa; so that 
the question for the General’s sagacity to solve was what day we 
ought to leave QisnsUj so that our arrival at Lhasa, and supposed 
departure from Pari-jong, might quadrate with the. usual equation on 
these roads between time and space; and I doubt but his solution 
was perfectly correct, as I never heard of any objection being 
started as to our arrival at Lhasa being too soon or too late. 

The tailor soldiers now brought home our clothes. My robe 
was prodigiously heavy. It was an ample coarsish red woollen- 
doth robe with fur cuffs; it was lined with cotton doth, and upon 
the cotton doth was stitched a dressed sheepskin with all the wool 
on. I had also bought stoddngs of the same kind of sheepskin, 
under which, if 1 pleased, I could put one or two pairs of common 
worsted or cotton stockings, and over all draw my Chinese boots, 
so that I was able to keep my feet cosey whatever weather might 
ensue. I had a sort of fur tippet, and a quilted cap to defend my 
face and ears, and which I found very useful at Lhasa, always 
wearing it in the streets during the very cold wrather when I 
went out to visit the Grand Lama or mandarins early of mornings; 
although by so doing I perhaps provoked the laughter of the 
Chinese, among whom it is very unfashionable to wear anything 
over their ears, except on journeys, that I dare say they would 
rather have their ears drop off in the streets with cold than coyer 
them. Even the little plush beaver hats they wear in the house, 
which the common people wear also abroad, are so turned up as to 
cover only the tops of their heads. I bought one at Lhasa for the 
house, and wore it turned down comfortably, spite of the remon¬ 
strances and smiles of my Munshi and servant, who assured me it 
was not worn so. I told them my ears were of more cons eq uence 
to me than the fashion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JOURNEY FROM GIANSU TO LHASA. 

On the morning of oar departure our friends came about us to 
assist us and see that all was right and tight. We called on the 
General, who afterwards had the politeness to come down to our 
lodging to see that we wanted for nothing, and to give such orders 
as he thought might be useful to us. After that we chatted half 
an hour with the soldiers.^ I made a few jokes to make them 
laugh. To the soldier I had dined with I gave in charge my large 
fine light bamboo Cochin China umbrella hat. For the joke’s sake 
he put it on. It was impossible for him, as a Chinaman, to wear such 
a thing; and I, to increase the hilarity, putting on a serious face, 
begged of him to take care of it for me, and not wear it out. This 
joke was so good that, with slight variations, it bore repeating 
three or four times. At last we took leave, mounted our nags, and 
trotted of£ 

Our horses were stout and good, and 1 expected to have had 
them for all day. The General had promised that he would take 
care that the magistrate should give us a passport of the best sort, 
and such as would make the village we lodged at provide ns horses 
for the day. 1 have no doubt he intended it to be so, and gave such 
orders, but he did not look close enough to it. The magistrate 
merely continued us on the same passport we came with from 

' The word soldiere may euggest the was, yet had all of them the oivil 
idea that we were among rough and mannen and gentlenem and unmilitary 
fierce oampaniona at Qiansu, but not oarriageofbody of ao many tradesmen, 
bo; though their title was military, or tradesmen's clerha. Yet these men 
their appearance, demeanour, and ought to bo among the best of the 
manners were perfectly oivil. The Ohinese soldien. They gnaid the 
soldier taOor had the delicate skin, frontiers; they have occasional sUr- 
the indoor gestures and actions, mishee with the Nepalese and Bhu- 
the gentle voice, unwarlihe mien of tanese. The enemies they have to 
a real tailor; and the rest, if their contend with are still inferior, I believe, 
appearance was not quite so much and have less military art among 
a contrast to their profession as bis them.—^T. M. 

B 
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Pari-jcmg. Whiether it yna that this amugement really mach 
mote oonvenient to or that he 'wbs ofifeoded at my Munshi’s 
want of respect^ and determined to treat us slightingly, I cannot 
say. We not gone three miles out of the town before our 
sturdy horses and bluff cattle w^ exchanged for sorry jades, lean 
kine, and half-starved, tottering asses, scarcely able to bear the 
burdens imposed on them. One of the horses was without a 
bridle—this, they said, was of no consequence, he was very 
gentle ; the saddle of the other was so small and narrow from head 
to stern, besides being imperfect and having a great brass bump in 
the middle, as to cramp me and render my ride uncomfortable. 
We got on very slowly; the sun was scotching hot, and feom the 
nature of the soil reflected strongly against our feces. One side of 
mine was completely blistered; and though tihe stage was short, 
when we arriv^ at our resting place I was really indisposed, £rom 
fetigue of uneasy posture, heat, and vexation. 

Our lodging was at the postmaster’s. At every stage, from 
S 7 ,echnen through Lhasa and Shigatzd to Hontsong' and the borders 
of Nepal, is stationed at least one Chinese soldier, to forward the 
despatches. These post-houses, though from the barrenness of 
the country they are miserably furnished, yet compered with the 
ordinary l^bet men’s houses, they are elegant and comfortable. 
The Chinese are really civilized, and do not live like cattle; and it 
is a comfort, after having lodged in smoke and dirt with the native 
fttiimulB of ^bet, to take shelter in a Chinaman’s house, where you 
are sure of urbanity and cleanliness at lerat. Our host was a great 
He was young and rather handsome in his person (and 
had a handsome Tibet wife), and affected great elegance in his 
manners and diction. This character amused me; I had never 
seen it before among the Chinese, though upon inquiring of my 
Munshi he said it was not uncommon in China.’ 

‘ Clearly Jonka-jong, the important For tbo most part they are totally igno- 
Chinese poet, at the head of the Kirong rant of the doctrines of their religion, 
Pass, leading to Nepal. and only acquainted with some of its 

* Almost all the Chinese in Tibet are eztenml rites. Our servant knew 
ftom the province of Ssechnen, and a nothing ihrther of it, I believe, than 
great many of them are Mnhammadans. that Mnhammadans cironmois^ and 
Our fool of a Be(rvant was a Muhamma- abstain, or rather ought to abstain, 
dan. This coxcomb was a Muhammadan, from pork and wine.—^T. M. 
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The next day onr ride iros more pleasant and not so hoi Our 
road seldom lay far from the river, which flowed through the valley 
towards Giansn, for both this day and the preceding, and part of 
the next, we gradually ascended to a higher level. We again 
lodged at the post-house, which was large and, comparatively 
speaking, magnificent. Our host was quite a different character 
from the last, being the reverse of a coxcomb, careless in his 
speech, and not talkative. By something particular in his civility 
I knew that he wanted my medical assistance: it was for his child, 
who had an ulcer in an awkward place behind. I left them 
lotions, and directions. They were very thankful, and his wife 
or yaten catened ‘ me. 

We were off very early the next morning, after having taken by 
candle-light a good meat repast which our host gave us, and which 
our cook had been busy in helping to prepare for hours before day¬ 
light. It was a bitter cold morning. We bad now drawn near a 
set of snowy moimtains. One of these mountains we partly wound 
round. On coming to the side where the streams descend from it, 
our way lay over masses of ice, which onr horses scrambled over 
with some difficulty. In general, the Tibet horses are very sure¬ 
footed upon the ice, making but few slides. We afterwards passed 
at an inconsiderable distance from a small glacier,^ which descended 
down to the level of the road we were on. Mnnshi and our 
servant now pushed forward, while I continued to jog on with the 
conductor, who did not seem inclined to leave the cattle drivers. 
Upon coming to a village where there was a considerable ascent 
and descent, I found my Munshi waiting for me. He had let the 
foolish servant trot on by himself. He had done prudently, as it 
was at this village we were to stop and refresh. Here I found that 


* Oaten means bow down the head 
to the ground; it is the name for the 
Chinese prostration before high man¬ 
darins. In saluting the Grand Lama 
1 always gave him three catena The 
Chinamen in general; 1 believe, give 
him only one.—T. M. 

> The Pundit of 1866 also noticed a 
glacier between Giansu and the Yam- 
doh-ehu Lake. He calls it a very large 
one. This is the great range of the 


central Himtilayas, from which several 
of the main tributaries of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra, and one bianoh of 
the Ganges itself, take their rise. The 
Indus, Sutlej, and Brahmaputra break 
through it from north to south; and 
the Painam, or Pcnanang, along the 
valley of which Bogle, Turner, and 
Manning travelled, from south to 
north, flowing to the Brahmaputra. 
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tiie fame of my medical skill was not promulgated on the road by 
my servant, but bad preceded me, and been conveyed from station 
to station by couriers or other travellers from Giansn. Almost as 
soon as I entered the postmaster’s house I predicted to my Munshi 
that he would apply to me as physician. It was for himself and 
for his pretty wife. I felt both their pulses with due gravity, 
inspected their eyes and countenances, inquired into particulars, 
and gave them pills, and directions. Our servant, after proceeding 
some way alone, found out his error, returned and mounted the.bill 
again, time enough to help in preparing our repast. Pursuing our 
course, and gradually descending, the valley at length opened into 
a large stony plain, at the end of which stood a considerable 
town^ on the margin of an extensive lake,‘ or little sea, as it is 


* Probably Piahte-jong of the Pundit 
of 1866. 

^ The Chinese name for these pieces 
of water is slaitz. Slai signifies sea, 
and tz (son) is in this case a sort of 
diminutive. If the word sealet was 
current in our language, it would serve 
to translate slaitz.—T. M. 

Tiiis was the famous ring-like lake 
of Palti, which has appeared on all 
maps since the days of D’Anville. The 
peculiar lake of Pulti, Piate, or Yam- 
dok-chu, with its great central island, 
like a large ring, first appeared on the 
map prepared by D’Anville, from the 
survey of the lamas, under Jesuit in¬ 
struction, which was published by Du 
Halde in 1735. It has been repeated 
on all subsequent general maps. Giorgi, 
in his ‘ Alphabetum Tibetanum * (1762) 
says, that “ Palte Lake, otherwise called 
Jangso or Yamdso, according to native 
report is of very great size, so that a 
man could not journey round it under 
eighteen days. It is three days’ journey 
from Lhasa. From the middle of the 
lake rises a continuous chain of hills 
and islands. On the southern .side is a 
monastery, the abode of a great queen, 
who is born a second time, called Tor- 
cepano. She is honoured as a real 
goddess by the Indians and Nepalese, 
who worship her under the name of 
Bovani. The Tibetans believe a cer¬ 
tain holy spirit is re-bom in its divine 


essence in this hideous female, just as in 
the Grand Lama. Whenever she issues 
from her house, or from the island, 
or journeys into the city of Lhasa^ a 
procession precedes her,’* &c., &c. 

Mr. Bogle, it will be remembered, 
made the acquaintance of this female 
divinity; and Dr. Hamilton cured her 
of an illness, and visited her constantly. 
(See pp. 105,108, and 109.) 

Mr. Manning is the only English¬ 
man who ever saw Lake Palti, and it 
appears from the text that he was not 
aware that the hills on the opposite 
shore formed an island. 

On the Istof January, 1866, the Pan¬ 
dit, trained and sent on his travels by 
Colonel Montgomerie, arrived at the 
banks of the Palti, or Yamdok-chu 
Lake, at a small post called Piahte-jong. 
He describes the breadth of the lake as 
varying from two to three miles, and 
says that it is reported to be very deep. 
In the centre of the lake there is a hill, 
at the foot of which are situated a 
number of villages. The circumferenoe 
of the lake is about 45 miles; it is 
crossed in wicker boats covered with 
leather. The Pundit rode along the 
banks from Piahte-jong to the village 
of Demalung, from which point the 
lake stretches to the south-east about 
20 miles, and then turns west. 

This is the Pundit’s account of the 
lake, extracted from his diary. He 
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otUad. From idle <Mr farther naof^ of ih« kite row 

dimmatiTB motmtuns m » oonthraed oham, wkidi boimded the 
tHtok proapeet in ftoni^ It was near elciw daj wbmi we readied 
tiw town. We had diffionltieB in proonring a lodging. Onr guide 
had Idt ns to go to tile magietrates. Onr servant had fonnerly had 
some qnarrd with, or had offended the Ohinaman stationed here, 
and did not diooee to ap]dj to him. We rode np one way, and 
down another, and loitered aWt, until at last we were shown into a 
wretched place, where the apartment had walls only on three sid^ 
the fourth being open like a coachhouse, without doors. Horeoyer, 
we were told they could giro us nothing to eat or drinL As we 
had money in our pockets, there was no danger of starring in a 
large town, not to mention that we had provisions in onr wallet— 
mutton and butter, besides a piece of excellent pickled pork that 
the Qeneral had, among other things, given ns for prog on the 
road. So I left them to settle the dispute as they liked, and sat 
down on the roof of the house to enjoy the view of the lake at 
sunset. 

My Munshi did not seem to have much relish for prospects; 
he never made a single observation on any one (or indeed, 
scarcely on any other subject) during our whole journey. I once 
brought him to acknowl^ge, coldly acknowledge, the beauty of 
one. It was the opening to our view of the valley of Pare. The 
living crystal stream purely flowing and sparkling through the 
valley as &r as the eye could reach; the comflelds and pasturages; 
tile sunbeams check^ by the branches of trees; the houses, here 
collected into villages, there scattered into single farms; the wooded 
hil]% with cattle grazing on their brows; the bold spires and difEs ; 
blue tops of distant mountains—^1 made him confess that this was 
a charming sight after the dreary forests and mountains we had 
passed enveloped in mist and rain. 


farther reported to Colonel Montgo¬ 
merie, that he was informed that the 
lake encircled a large island, which 
rises into low, rounded hills, 2000 or 
8000 feet high, and coyered with grass 
to the top. Between the hills and the 
margin of the lake several villages and 
white monastery were visible on the 
island* The Pundit was told that the 


lake bad no outlet, but, he says^ its 
waters were }>erfectly fresh. Mr. Man¬ 
ning, on the contrary, says, in the text, 
that the water of the lake is very bad. 
The Pundit’s observations make the 
lake 13,500 feet above the sea; and the 
island rises to 16,000 Ihet above the sen* 
‘ These are the hills of the 'laige 
island in the centre of tiie lake. 
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Oar oondnetOT aftarwwAi made las appeaiaaoe, ead tdd us hie 
mianon wee at aa ^ ; he mM bow to retom to (3iaiaa. Hus 
BOiprised BB ; we ezpeoted he waa to go wito as to Lhaea. I gare 
him a amall gratnity, for which he waa Tery tbankfnl, and went 
away. Bnt now I fbond I had iMen too haaty in my donation; 
yet it waa witili the oondonenoe of my prndent Mnnahi. I ahonld 
have deferred it nntil he had ddirered na and onr lavage into the 
handa of aome other oondnotor; for we aoon found that we were 
left deatitute; nobody to jaoride na hocaea and cattle. Hy Mnnahi 
and I ocmaolted togetiter, and agreed timt it waa heat fer him to go 
to the Ghinamaa’a honae, diow him onr paaa, ezpkin onr caae, and 
a^ hia aaaiataaoe. Upon going into the atreet, Mnnahi found onr 
old conductor aurronnded the townapec^Ie, who damoronaly 
preaaed upon him, and aeemed almoet to be coming to blowa with 
him. He waa repreaenting out oaae and trying to aenre na; but 
theee townqteople, it aeema, had no indination to forward na (m to 
Lhaaa. Whether it waa that they thought their cattle better 
employed for other purpoaea, or that they wiahed na to honour their 
town with onr residence, I cannot aay. I anspeot |the former. 
However, Mnnahi went to the Chinaman, who came and preeently 
settled the matter for ua. He sat down in one of onr chaira, and 
affecting all the decisive gravity and authority of a magistrate, 
determined what horses we wanted, and provided us a oon> 
doctor, to whose care we entrusted all onr goods and chattels. 
1 had no suitable present at hand to give the Chinaman for his 
good services, and money might have oi^ded his worship; so we 
wrapped up two or three pieces of silver in paper, and Mnnahi 
went again to his house and presented it to hia wife. This was 
gratefully received as a foil r^mpense fer his trouble, and ensured 
his foture aervicee, in case anything farther should happen to 
annoy us. We ate our suppers, hung up an old doth over part of 
the room to keep out a little of the wind during the night, spread 
our beds, and went to sleep. 

Onr people came very late the next morning, and were a long 
while in getting our things off; and we had not gone six milwa 
along the lake before we changed horses. We stopped at a 
respectable fermhouse, where the family had, I tbongbt, vary 
pleasant faces, and great kindnesa of nmnner. They were the 
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first Tibet people I bed leea that I at ell wished to be ae- 
qaainted wilh. As the weather was latto cold, the old i»m» 
the house ordered a pan oi ooab into our ioom, finr ns to warm our 
fingers and noses. I was sorry I oonld not taBc with him. As for 
nsing the medinm of my senrant, who spohe bad Tibetan finently 
enough, it would Imye been to no purpose. His impertinmit, 
insolent mannw did not at all haim<mise with ours. I was vexed 
and pained to see him enoroadi upon their kindne8B,uid imperionsty 
demand their serrioes, as it were, keying the attendants muting 
with the broth-pot, after be had enjoy^ a plentiful repast, and had 
as much remaining in his eup as he meant to eat; when with a 
single word he might have let them go and finish the pot by them- 
selres, while it was warn and good. Though I could not speak, I 
tried to express by my manners and countenanoe that their khidneas 
was not thrown away upon me; and as in these cases there is un¬ 
doubtedly a great ciympathy, I trust they partly understood my 
sentimoits. 

We now wound round the lake to a village on the other 
side, where we changed again. Here the people were miserably 
poor. The scholar of the village read our pass, and found that 
they were bound to provide us meat; but they pleaded their 
poverty, and begged us to be contented with che-broth and 
parched flour. Their plea was not in vam. I knew it to be nO 
fiction; the whole country had been afflicted with bad crops for 
successive years, and this year a cruel, killing, latter frost, with 
hail, desolated their fields, and blighted a great portion of their 
com. We travelled on, still winding round the lake, in a narrow, 
stony path between that and the mountains, and in the aftemocm 
I found we were exactly opposite to the town we had set off from 
in the morning, at no great distance, separated from us only by the 
width of the lake. 1 could not help thinking that a ferry-boat 
might-very advantageously be added to this town’s appurtenances. 
But it seems no boats whatever are used on this lake; and though it 
is stored with fish, which are a great relief to the poor in the 
summer time, when they come into the shallows and towards the 
diore, and suffer themselves to be caught, yet they liave no nets, 
I was told, cx method of taking them out of the deeps; so that it is 
only during a few months'of the year that they avi^ themselves of 
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the ample prorunon Katoie had laid halbro them. The irater of 
this lake is said to be Tory onwholesome; it is not dnnk 1^ the 
inhaUtants of the sonoon^g villages,^ though I found they per¬ 
mitted their cattle to water at it. I was told they hare a oastom 
oS throwing their dead into it, whidi I hare no reason to didbdieye. 
The nnmher of wild fowl in the lake is very inconsiderable. From 
what I saw and heard of Tibet, from its barrenness, and frmn the 
nature of the eoU, if soil it may be called, I should judge that it 
cannot possibly support large flocks of birds. I do not know from 
what data or what observations Mr. Turner drew a contrary con¬ 
clusion. Turning my head back towards, the west, I had a noble 
view of a set snowy mountains collected into a focus, as it were; 
their summits empurpled with the evening sun, and their majestic, 
g^raoefdl forms ever varying as I advanced into new positions. 
Though 1 kept a long, long lingering eye upon them, yet I heartily 
wished that 1 might never see them again. My lips almost spon¬ 
taneously pronounced this wish repeatedly, as I apostrophized them 
in my mind. Fruitless wish ! 

Our resting place was a small town* on the borders of the 
lake, embellished and rendered conspicuous by a lofty, massive 
castle, the residence of the mi^istrate, who, they said, was a 
woman, and of whom they ccnnplained as capricious and tyran¬ 
nical.* I was amazed for a long time with observing the 
numerous ravens that were playing about the castle and floating 
over the lake. I did not know that they werb so social, so frolic¬ 
some, and so joyous. They wantoned about in a thousand different 
manners and postures, sometimes pursuing each other, and making 
a mock fight; sometimes separately; sometimes rising; unmft timfla 
falling with closed wings ; sometimes floating awhile in the air on 
tiieir backs; sometimes lying edgewise; sometimes whirling round 
the building with vast rapidity; and all with an eagerness and 
joyousness of motions and cries and screams that showed the over¬ 
flowings of happy sensations too phunly to be TniHtalrAw. Many of 

> If the water is so brackish there is * This, doabthas, is the fenale in- 
no roMon for. doubting tho .report of oanutiioii of Giorgi, whoM no(|iiaint- 
the Pundit of 186^ that the lake has anoe Mr. Bogle and Dr* Pbunilton 
no outlet made. (See pp. 108, 109, and thc^ 

* Probably the Demalung of the foregoing note on the Palti Lake.) 
Pundit of 1866. 
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the imrens Aixmt Hus lake, sad uumy in Lhasa, emit a peculiar and 
ezttaradinary sound, which I call metallic.^ It is as if their throat 
was a metal tube, with a stiff metal elastic mnmcal spring fixed in 
it, whudi, pulled ande and let go, should give a vihrating note, 
sounding like the pronunciation of the word poing, or aeroong, with 
the lips protruded, and with a certain musical accent. The other is 
similar to that of the lUTens in Europe, yet still has something of 
the metallic sound in it. Whether there be two species of ravens 
here, or whether it be that the male and female of the same q)ecies 
have each their peculiar note, I cannot say. 

Mnnshi, who had been to the postmaster’s to consult and talk 
with him, came in and informed me that there was no meat to be had 
in this place; that we must ' make shift with what we had with us. 
This gave me no concern; it scarcely made any impression on me; 
but somehow at supper he fancied 1 was discontented, and opened 
with cross speeches, saying we were not great mandarins, he could 
not command things. I laughed, and assured him (which was 
really true) that 1 did not perceive any deficiency in our supper.. 
It was as good as usual, 'was it not? What had we at other times 
superior to it ? Thus, as 1 was provoked to it, obliquely hinting 
my ccmtempt for our servant’s cookery. In fact, we this night had 
some of the Gmmral’s excelleat bacon simply fried; we had eggs, 
we had floor food, butter, and, if I recollect right, there was a little 
fait of mutton. A very little satisfies me. 1 am not at all anxious 
about my meals, but my palate is very discriminating with respect 
to the qualities of things, whether wheat, or rice, or meat, and 
also 'with respect to the cookery; and 1 prefer a boiled egg and 
salt to an ill-dressed ragout. 

We had still six or eight miles more along the margin of the 
lak^ after which we were to leave it to the right, and cross over a 
mountain. We sauntered along to the village at the foot of tiiismoun* 
tain. Our servant came slowly after us: he was miserably mounted, 
and always impatient and brutal with his horse. He had thrown 
him down and broken our Ohina cups. We found no horses ready for 
us at the village; they were to seek and fetch up from a considerable 
distance. The ocmsequence was we were obliged to vmt a long 
tim^ and set forward a full hour later than we ought The height 
* The nvea of tho Aiotio legiona (Corvu earns) aho gives out a bell-tike craek. 
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of the BMnmtom nm trifling. Aflear « mile and a half or two 
mileB easy aaoent we were at the hat the level of the valley 
OB the other aide was ooiudderaihly lower than tiie aae we dqiarted 
Itom. Ilie deaoent was bng, tenons, and in many places trouble¬ 
some.^ It was dark and silent night before we readied tiie 
village we were to lodge at* Our ocmduetor was &r, fiur behind, 
with the baggage. Our servant rode abont &om house to house 
vainly endeavouring to find a place fat us. After about half an 
hour the Chinese postmaster came out and escorted ns to our desti¬ 
nation. Whether it was that my Munshi, tired of the savant’s 
folly, had applied to him, or whetha it was that he heard us 
tramping and talking in the streets, I did not inquire. Being 
warmly clothed 1 had a perfect nonchalance on these occasions, and 
if we had stayed two hours in the street I should not have been 
impatient or discomposed. We were ushered into a sort of open 
gaUety. The night was fine and calm, though frosty; the house 
was full of smoke, and I was glad we were not invited into it. 
The master of the house took our passport in hand, which consisted 
of about ten lines. Our servant held one of our candles to it. 
With an audible voice the good man hammered through it again 
and again, and in the coarse of about half an hour he seemed to 
have spelt out and acquired some notion of its general purpose, 
and gave it back into our hands. At one end of the gall^ I 
found a lofty-walled, square chamba, (q>en at top, in which was 
piled plenty of clean straw. I made myself a n^ and lay down 
and took a nap while snppa was preparing. 1 intended passing 
the night there, but afta lying about an hour, I foimd a certain 
damp and chflliness descending from the sky above, which, 
togetha with the remonstrances of my servant, who was mote used 
to the climate than I, dissuaded me firom it. We those a spot 
unda cova, where there was a wall behind, and on one side, and 
the house in front, which, though not absolutely ccmtignons, formed 
a sort of third wall. The fourth side was partly sheltoed by 
beams and rails. I ordaed plenty of riraw to be brought, pulled 
my red woollen nightcap over my eats, lay down in my elothes, 
and slept as usual. Though I felt no uomediate ill consequoioes 

' The Pandit of 1866 calls this the Kb»ssfaa-ia Monotsin, sod says it is the 
boundary between the provinces Of IT and Tiwng. 

* Probably the Khambi Barchi of the Pundit of 3866. 
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from &IU ilflep^ expoMd to the frosty sir, I bdUeve it to 
he nt^tums to s Eaiopesa, iHio osimot endure to entirely oorer 
vp his fiuje sod head. I aftenrards, at Lhaaa, had a pretty aerere 
attack of the aente rhenmatism, which—^though it might purtly be 
oocaaoned ly frequent altnnationa from heat to odd, from broihng 
sondiine to frosty shade, and by tiie mcposnre to early morning 
odd, to which I was snbjeeted dnxing the first part d my residenoe 
at Lhasa—I cannot bat partly attribate to these partid and im> 
perfect night shdters. 

We wme now in the -valley in which the town of Lhasa stuids, 
distant from it about fifty or sixty miles.* No part of Tibet that I 
have seen is so pleasant as the pe^ we passed through in our next 
morning’s ride. The vaUey was wide, a livdy stream flowed through 
it, houses and villages were scattered about, and under the 
dielter of mountains, on the frurther side, was a large white town, 
pleasantly situated, and affording an i^reeable prospect. The 
place was not destitute of trees nor of arable land, and an air of 
gaiety was spread over the whole, and, 1 thought, on the faces of 
the people. We stopped while horses were preparing under a 
died in a large, clean, pleasant paved yard, like an inn yard in 
England. We had good eudiions set out for ns, and were 
served with mtehi, with a cheerfulness and alacrity I hod not 
before witnessed. Th^ also brought us a joint of good mutton to 
put in our wallei We trotted on until we came to a town standing 
on the of the river.* From this town we descended down to 
the sandy shore, and found a large and good ferry-boat ready to 
waft us over the stream,* whose width here was considerable. We 
all wmit over together, men, cattle, and baggage. The reminis¬ 
cences occasioned by the motion of the boat brought on a fit of 
European activity. I could not sit still, but must climb about, 
seat myself in various postures on the parapet, and lean over. 
The master of the boat was alarmed, and sent a steady man to 
ho ld me ti ght, 1 pmnted to the ornamented prow of the boat, and 
assured thAm that 1 could sit there with perfect safety, and to prove 
to them how coramodiously I was seated, bent my head and body 
down the outside of the boat to the water’s edge: but finding, by 

' The valley of the Tsanpu, or Brahmaput ra. 

® Probably ChaJeaam Chori of the Pundit of 1866. 

* The great river Teanpu, or Brahmaputra, 
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tiieir renewed instenoee ior me to deeiet, that I made them nneaqr, 
I went hack to my place and seated mysdf quietly. As the boat 
drew near diore I meditated jumping out, but was pulled back by 
the immense weight of my clothes and dumsmess of my boots. I 
was afraid of jumping diort and having the laugh against me. 
Our conductor trotted forward to a village standing at some 
distance from the road, and orders out fresh cattle for ns. We 
changed expeditiously; after which I cantered away with the ocm- 
doctor, who did not pull up till we arrived at the end of onr day’s 
journey.* 

The house was occupied by Tibet military going to Lhasa, 
to be examined for promotion, but there was a vacant upper room 
for ns, from the terrace of which I inspected what was going 
forward in tiie yard. I saw the soldiers, thdr bows and their clumsy 
muskets. The principal ofScer had' a strong horse, sumptuously 
famished, which soon after onr arrival was led out for him; and 
he and his escort set forward. Upon this we went down to a 
lower room, more convenient, and near the cooking place. The 
postmaster of this village or town came to visit us, and proved to 
be of the same province as my Munshi, who, upon that score, invited 
him to dine with us. He was a grave, well-behaved man, but his 
company was not very entertaining. At night, after I was in bed, 
I heard our servant dropping away and preparing things for onr 
next morning’s break&st until a very late hour. To answer the 
preparations he made he ought to have served us up a sumptuous 
repast. 1 could not help laughing, upon seeing provided next 
morning nothing but one dish of minced meat and some wheat- 
flour biscuits. He was extraordinarily slow in his opmations. I 
have afterwards, at Lhasa, seen him the whole day in preparing two 
common dishes for the evening; and when we another 

servant, who was to go on errands and go out with us, and give 
the cook time to get through his vast (^rerations, he absorbed Uboa, 
too, into the kitchen, and the day was not long enough for both 
working conjointly. I am pmuaded if we had hired four sorvants 
he would have employed them all from morning till night in the 
kitchen, preparing his two or three nothings. 

The following day’s journey was rather long. It was divided 
. ' Probably Chabomng village of the Pandit of 1866. 
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into four Btefes. At the end of the fizst etage, I was stmck with 
the eight of a diild lying neglected and apparently in conml^ne. 
Going up to it, I fonnd that the sonbeams had now entered the 
shed where it lay, and were diining fiercely upon its &oe and 
eyes. I brought my cushion, and placed myself so as to intercept 
the rays, when the oonvulsiye motion ceased, and the little face 
assumed a serene smile. At the end of the next stage I do not 
recollect that anything ijemarkable occurred. I saw a fat country 
fellow standing before a magistrate telling his story, or malring 
some complaint: he held his hat in his hand, and was smutch¬ 
ing his head as naturally as countr 3 rmen do in like situations in 
England. The third stage was short. My Munshi begged of the 
conductor to let him proceed on to Litong, the close of a day's 
journey, without changing his horse. To this the conductor 
assented; upon which he and the servant trotted ofil He was 
desirous to get in, in time to see after horses for our early 
departure next morning, as he was particnlariy anxious to be in 
TAma the next day before noon. Indeed, he seemed to consider 
that absolutely necessary, and that if we did not appear before ^ 
great mandarins before noon, we should be guilty of a fiiult which 
they would hardly forgive. 1 rallied the notion in various ways, 
but in vain. The Chinese, certainly, have a pernicious dread of 
their mandarins: it occasionally upsets their senses. 

As I was in no hurry, I determined to wait for the conductor, 
with which he seemed pleased. After Mimshi was off, I went 
into the house, and was served with some excellent awM and 
parched flour. This seemed to be a sc^ of religions house. I saw 
no fomily, but a great masculine woman made her appearance now 
and then before the door, whom I took to be a nun. She might 
be the lady abbess for aught I know. There were whirligigs set 
up in the ^use,^ which the conductor piously twirled as he passed 

‘ TheMwbirligigi Meoflinderatum- aboat with them, and are almost otm- 
ing freely on an axis, withln-aide are stantly tuning; the othw a fixed 
sentenoes and pnyezs. Tuning the whirligig, moving on a vertical axis, 
whiriigig is equiv^ent to reciting the Tbese.are of varions sixes, some as big 
sentence, and is a snbstitnte for it; for as a clock-case, some about the sixe of 
the use those who ue so ignorant as a quarter peck. In the avenues of the 
not to be able to recite. They are of temples there are hundreds of them in 
two kinds: one a hand whirligig, vrhioh a row, which good souls twiri one after 
the pious vulgar pnpetuaUy carry the other as they pass along. Those 
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them. I & not know whether it wm eqweted ^ me to twirl tbeee 
meehinee. I owtsmly never did ell the time I wm in Tibet; for 
thonj^ I em a greet eonfcurmirt in oertiin waje, take me in 
eno&er line and 1 am a most obstinate mm-oonformisl^ and would 
sooner die tbm swerve a tittle. 

As soon M onr ho^ were ready, and the baggage wm ad|iisted 
to the catHei, my guide and I set fwward briskly. We tinkled ‘ 
over the stony plain, and thzongh the bro^d and shallow streams 
fnAex, until we oame to a sort of rocky hill, which we most ascend 
and descend. Here the guide dismounted, and seemed to expect 
that I dhonld do the same; but my boots bad hurt my heels, and I 
WM determined, if possible, to ride over this hilL Upon coming to 
bad places, 1^ two or three times looked back, and intimated to me 
that 1 had better lead my horse. I still persisted, but at last, in 
the descending part, we came to an absolnte staircase. The guide 
looked at me, and smiled. I smiled and shook my head, con¬ 
fessed mysdf foiled, and dismounted. When we had gained the 
level pla^, we again pushed on; but the sun wm set, and the 
shades of night coming on before we could reach Litong. Here 
1 found Hnnshi in dole and wrath. He had sent out the servant, 
M soon M they arrived, to seek for the man whose business it 
WM to provide and take care of us. He had been out above an 
hour, and he was not yet returned. I had none but the dd receipt 
for him —patience. He came back shortly alter, and informed ns 
that the said man happened at ibis time to be so drunk that he 
could nmther stand nor go. This was a great mortification to my 
Munshi. He feared we should be off late the next morning, and, 
in truth, the sun wm up long before we set off. 

We had not gone many miles before we were met by a respectable 
pwson on horseback^ who dismounted and saluted me; then, mount¬ 
ing again, rode on with our guide. Upon inquiry, I found this was 
a person sent out by the Grand Lama or his people, or by the Tibet 

who use the hand whirligigs acquire the adopt the rosary, as it would be a 

habit of twirling them mechanically, means of procuring me respect and 

It is the same with the chaplets of beads, good treatment in Bhutan and Tibet. 

I have seen a man with his hands be- But this was one of the points in which 

hind him regularly shoving on his beads I could not conform.—T. M. 
with his thumb, and all the while talk- ^ The guide's horse has a bell at his 

tng about other matters, or even dis- neck, which when he moves heaps up 

puting. 1 was advised in Bengal to a perpeinol tinkling. T.M. 
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UuM», io irdooaie mi boDonr me, end omdaot me to 
the mrtropoliB. We hnixied into the town where ive were to change 
honee, hat onr hairte wu finitieMU There we were obUged to wait 
matil our baggage oame np long after oa, and nntil it was 
adjusted npon fteeh catfle. If we now had gaUoped all the way to 
Lhaaa the eon would have been in the aonth before we oonld ^to 
been in the angost preamme the Thgin.* Thia waa exceeding 
diacoxnfiwt to my Mnnahi, but great comfort to me. 1 mneh die- 
liked the idea ci hnnying to Lhaaa, and witbont any kind 
refreahment going befine the mandaxina, awelteting and heated, my 
boota hurting me every atep I aet; and I could not comprehend 
what crime it waa for trayeUera like ua who oonld not command 
prompt attmidanoe, arriving an hour aooner or an hour later. 

As there waa no uae in hurrying now, we proceeded calmly on. 
Aa aoon aa we were dear oi the town, the palace of the Grand 
Lama presented itself to onr view. It seemed dose at hand, but 
taking an eye observation upon the diange of certain angles 
aa I advanced eighty or one hundred paces, I sagadonsly informed 
my Munshi that it waa still four or five miles off. As we 
approached, I perceived that under the palace on one aide lay a 
considerable extent of marshy land. This brought to my n^ 
the Pope, Borne, and what I had read of the Pontine Marshes. We 
passed under a large gateway whose gilded ornaments at top were 
so ill fixed that some leaned one way and scnne anotiier, and 
reduced the whole to the rook appearance of caatiea and turrets in 
pastry work.’ The road here, as it winds past the palace, is ri^lly 
broad; it is level and free &om stones, and comHned with the 

’ Tagin mesna gnat man. It ia aa When the maaa ia very great and 

appellation given to high mandarine oompact, whatever defeeta there may 

of a certain rank in China. At Lhaaa be in the detail, the effect of the whole 
therewereat thia time aotnally in office ia always, I believe, grand and impoaii^, 
only two Tiigina-r-T. M. Thia ia the coae with the palace of the 

^ The least deviation from symmetry Grand Lama, which haa no beautiea <» 
and correctness in ocrtadnpaurta of arohi- i^mmetiy in detail, bnt aa a whole has 
tectnre, and where the mass of building a striking and grand effect. Even the 
is not enormous, aoon destroys the effect Tuilleriea, than which when examined 
of the most magnificent plans, and re- part by pert nothing can be more ugly 
duces them to mere-gingerbread build- or miss^pen, yet viewed as a whole 

ings. That severe and correct accuracy strikes the eye as a majestic mass.— 

which we Europeans inherit feom the T. M. 

Gre«»ks is unknown, I believe, in Asia. 
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view of the lofty towering poleoe, which fdnrms a majestio mnnnfaMn 
of hoilding^ has a magnifioent effect. The road about the palace 
swarmed with monks; its nooks and angles with beggms lounging 
and basking in the sun. This again rmninded me of what 1 ^ve 
heard of Borne. My eye was almost perpetually fixed on the 
palace, and roving over its parts, the dispositimi of which being 
irregular, eluded my attempts at analysis. As a whole, it seemed 



PoTALA. The Palace of the Dalai Lama. 
{From KircheFg * China lUuttrata*) 


perfect enough; but 1 could not oomprehmid its plan in detail. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes now brought us to the entrance of the 
town of Lhasa. 

If the palace had exceeded my expectations, the town as far 
fell short of them. There is noting striking, nothing plflnain g 
in its appearance. The habitations are begrimed wiili smut 
and dirt. The avenues are full of dogs, some growling and 
gnawing bits of hide which lie about in profusion, and ftmit. a 
charnel-house smell; others limping and WVing Jiyid; oth^s 
ulcerated; others starved and dying, and pecked at by the ravens; 
some dead and prqred upon. In short, everything Hftwmn ¥r^aft n and 
gloomy, and excites the idea of somethmg unreal Even the mirth 
and laughter of the inhabitants I thought dreamy and ghostly. 
The dreaminess no doubt was in my mind, but I never oonld get 
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lid of the idea; it strengthened upon me aftertntidA A few tnilui 
through the town hronght ns into a narrow by>lane, and to the 
gate of a oonrlyard, where we dismounted,* and, paadng through 
that yard, entered another smaller one surrounded hy apartments. 
We mounted a ladder, and were shown into the room proyided 
fmrus. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LHASA.' 

OoR first care was to provide ottrselves with proper hats. The 
General, indeed, had given ns a handsome light one, bnt his yna a 
small Ciceronian head (in shape, 1 mean), and neither 1 nw my 
Hnnshi conld get his hat on, and the Mnnshi informed me that 
if it was enlarged the marks of alteration would render it unfit to 
wear. I, indeed, as a foreigner xnight wear it so, but he as a 
Chinaman among his countrymen would not, except in the house. 
Notwithstanding this, he afterwards had it altered into an excellent 
hat for himself and wore it perpetually. The hatter took our 
measures and lent us two hats for the interim. We learnt that 
this was the time of reviewing the Chinese troops. There was a 
small encampment by the side of the town, where the mandarins daily 
inspected the exercises. The great men were still in their tents and 
would not return to their tribunals and be at leisure to see ns before 
the evening. Thus the load of guilt which pressed so heavy <m 
my Mundii's conscience was washed away with a single word. 

I was sorely afraid lest the Tatar mandarin should recollect 
having seen i 4 y face at Canton, or should recollect my name, or 
remember having heard of an Englishman of my description, 
strangely residing at Canton, and suspected of wanting to get into 
the country. Besides, he had Canton servants with him, who were 
still more likely to have seen and heard of me. I put on my 
China spectacles to disguise my eyes as much as 1 could, and away 
we went to the tribunals. It was a long way to walk with a sore 
heel. I was very much heated. I inwardly grumbled. Coming 
into their presence I, for the first time in my life, performed the 
ceremony of ketese. My Mnnshi was afraid 1 should dislike the 

' The Pandit of 1866 reached Lhiwa aarroanded by mountains. It is ia 

on Jaanary 12, and remained until 29° 89' 17" N., and 11,700 feet above 

April 21. He says that city is two and the sea, according to the Pundit, 
a half milee in circumference, in a plain, 
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ooramony; 1» knew ho« atme the Bon^ena «»to beadii^ lot 
I had BO (dqeeticni whateTor^ i aa o m n di tiatt, on tlw oontBuy, I bbb 
always aakiiiig whoi I oonld heteae or kneel; and if there wae aa 
opti<m between oae kdete and three, 1 geiMrally ebon to give thim 
To the Tibet niaiwhgiiMi I aometiiBes knelt down, or made as if I 
knelt, though this was diq^eadng to my Mtmshi. He wished this 
mark of reiqpect to be paid only to Ghinamen. In hot, the oom* 
num Chinese nse no ceremony with the Tibet mandarins. Th^ 
are not to pay them the due reretenoe, and to oflhr them an inferior 
kind would be a sort of insult. I being indifferent towards either 
side was desirons of treating both as equally as posable. 

There was no danger of the Tatar numdarin recognizing my 
paeon. The old dog was purblind, and could not see many mches 
beycmd his nose. They asked a few questions, made polite inquiries 
after my health, and accommodations on the road, and intimated it 
was they who had provided my lodgings. 1 wish they bad omitted 
this in^ation: it meant nothing, being mere empty words, as 
they had no concern whatever with my lodging nor with the meat 
and rice which were offered me upon my arrival. All these things 
were provided by the people under the Grand Lama or by the 
Tibet mandarins. But afterwards, when 1 found our room exces¬ 
sively cold and inconvenient, and was rmwell, and wished to change 
and have some other room, which oonld have been done without any 
difficulty, my Munslu thwarted me and absolutely refused. The 
great mandarins had given ns this; to change would offend them; 
whereas they did not care one farthing where 1 lodged, provided I 
paid for what I hired; but such is the superstitious dread the 
Chinese have of their mandarins. Our room was large; had two 
small unpapered windows to the north and west; no sunshine 
entered at them: in the middle of the roof was a very large 
aperture (four feet square or more) through which the iteeziDg 
wind oame eddying day and night. 1 was obliged to spread my thin 
bedding on a rough, stony, uneven floor—ground, for I caimot call 
it a floor. There were, indeed, two stout cushions given ns, but 
they were of unequal thickness. 1 did not know how to adjust 
them. My Munshi, who was expert at these little operations, had 
not. the complaisance to teach me or assist me, but took them on my 
first rejection for his own bed, though his bedding was much 

s 2 
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tiudsr ilum mme; snd beddes that, he spread it <m his large 
smooth box, helped out and lengthoied with a chair or other oon- 
triranoe. Neither did he qtiickly comply with my request of 
having proper cnshions made for me, but suffered me to lie in this 
nneasy manner many, many nights. Every order, every transaction 
necessarily passed through him. He begged me not to speak 
much Chinese, or to seem to know the characters; it might bring 
him into great trouble. I thought this reasonable, and agreed to 
it. Consequently from the first everybody addressed themselves to 
me through him; and if at any time I did try to act indepen¬ 
dently 1 was referred to my Mnnshi, and begged to explain to 
him. I certainly spoke Chinese very imperfectly, nor was it likely 
I should improve if nobody would converse with me. I was 
accustomed only to the Peking pronunciation. I very well under¬ 
stood what the mandarins said, but the common vulgar Chinese at 
Lhasa, speaking the Szechuen dialect, using frequent cant phrases, 
provincialisms, and idiomatic expressions, pronouncing rapidly and 
slovenly, how could I possibly understand them readily ? A French¬ 
man or other European will accommodate himself to a foreigner; 
will repeat a phrase, give an equivalent, or, according to his 
abilities, explain a word. Not so a Chinaman ; if you misunder¬ 
stand a single word the sentence is lost: he will neit W alter it nor 
explain it. It is not for want of urbanity; he has not that 
custom: he immediately concludes that there is an invincible bar 
to your conversing with him. To this unaccommodating way was 
joined the unfounded prepossession that 1 was almost entirely 
ignorant of the Chinese language, so that with respect to speaking 
Chinese 1 laboured under great disadvantages at Lhasa. 

My Munshi had at first, in a peevish manner, declared that he 
could not, and would not continue to teach me at Lhasa: he was 
afraid. I took him at his word, and though afterwards we had good 
and perfectly safe opportunities, and I believe that he was desirous of 
usmg them in order to improve himself in English; yet, as he mada 
no overtures, 1 made none, and during the whole time we were at 
Lhasa we scarcely exchanged a single word in Chinese, or conversed 
on the subject of that language. He was so cross and unaccommo¬ 
dating and ill behaved, that I avoided all conversation with him as 
much as possible, in order that no quarrel mi^t ensue. When we 
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changed otir lodging, and I had a room to myself, aa I wta at firat 
ill of a rheumatic fevor, and ate nothing acarcdj, we were aeparate 
the whole day, and 1 afteiwards continued the custom of taking 
our meals separately. We lived on good terms. He used every 
evening after my supper to come into my room and sit awhile with 
me, and ask me to explain a few English phrases to him, which I 
al^rays did with the greatest readiness. 1 read Chinese by mysdE 
He saw me sometimes turning over one of their inconvenient 
dictionaries, and labouring hard for what he could have furnished 
me with in an instant. I could see that be thoroughly understood 
our relative situation, my reserve and alienation; but how could I 
Bulgect myself to the humiliation of a refusal or improper answer to 
a request that 1 had morally .a right to put to him authoritatively? 
He should have asked me whether 1 wished to continue my studies 
with him. The smallest concession on his part would have brought 
me to amicable terms. I had lent a little Chinese novdi to a China* 
man at Giansu, who took care to forget to return it; and though 
my Munshi wrote to him, and we knew that the letters reached 
him, he had the incivility to keep it, and not answer the letters. 
This was a great vexation to me, as it was a book which had been 
recommended to me. 1 brought it with me on purpose to read it 
at Lhasa. It would have amused me, and improved me in the 
Chinese idiom. 1 had no other familiar work with me but what I 
had read over and over again. 

We went the following morning to pay our respects to the two 
head Thalungs^ in their tents. We sat down on cushions and 
drank miehi. They asked me whether our lodging was convenieni 
This was a good opportunity of intimating that it was rather cold, 
and that I wished to hire another. They made some civil answer 
in words, of course, which neither bound them nor me to anything, 
saying I had better rrat a little while; that they would provide me 
another, and pay for it. I wished to be explicit on that point, and 
to let them know that 1 intended to pay for whatever 1 had; but 
somehow my Chinaman was backward in explaining my wishes, 
and now seemed to be furnished with a new dread of changing 
without consulting the mandarins and magistrates, though 1 am 

I The four principal Tibet magistrates at Lhasa have the title of Thaluag. 
This word is used both by the uativos and by the Chinese.—T. M. 
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sore, from the Thalung’s nuumer, that he would have had no olgeo- 
tdon to my hiring a lodging; only thought himself hound to make 
a &int offer of publicly providing everything for me I wanted. 

I inquired the Thalung when it would he proper for me to 
salute the Grand Lama. He said I had better first rest and refresh 
myself a few days. This was very agreeable to me. I was muddled 
and dirty. My &C 0 and forehead, having been exposed to the scorch¬ 
ing sun during oxir right days’ journey from CHansu, were fiery red, 
particularly on the right side, so as greatly to disfigure me. Besides, 
1 wanted a little time to prepare and brush up my presents. We 
employed part of the interim in presenting ourselves before various 
mandarins and magistrates. 

At two or three miles’ distance from the town were stationed 
soldiers and three military mandarins. The highest of them 
asked the question whether 1 had ever been at Canton. I said 
to my Munshi, “What shall I say?” He answered for me. 
No; 1 had never been there. 1 was inclined to speak the whole 
truth from the first, and declare myself an Englishman, for 1 
had been guilty of no offence; but Munshi earnestly dissuaded 
me from it Perhaps he was right. The second of these said mili¬ 
tary mandarins was of the same rank as the general at Giansu, 
and was a relation of his. He was very civil and polite: he invited 
me to rit down, and ordered tea to be brought me. My Munshi 
seemed mad as the devil that I should be invited to sit down and 
he not. The mandarin was inclined to converse and ask ques¬ 
tions. Munshi gave such snappish monosyllabic answers as reaUy 
alanned me. I could not have thought that hie ill temper could 
so entirriy get the better of him. If he had gone there alone he 
would not have sat down. I was a foreigner, appeared as a respect¬ 
able character; was his superior in age; was entitled to respect 
from my beard. 1 cannot see that he had any plausible ground of 
offence and discontent 1 only presume that his sudden fit of rusti¬ 
ness and ill humour was occasioned by the circumstance I mention, 
as it came on the moment 1 was seat^. 1 took no notice of it to 
him then nor afterwards, nor he to me. He recovered by degrees 
while riding home. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

VISIT TO THE GBAND LAMA. 

Qk the 17th of December, 1811, in the morning, I ascended the 
mountain, as thej phrase it, to salute the Grand Lama and make 
my offering. I had but a trifle to present him 'with, not 
much more than a third part of the fine hroaddoth 1 had destined 
for him, and that portion I had with the utmost diflionlfy, and 
by conveying it secretly into my ISfunshi’s box, saved from the 
rapaciousness of the Bhutanese. Two pair of china ewers that 
I meant to decorate with (artificial) flowers, and present him, 
vrere unfortunately left behind at Giansu. I had a pair of good 
brass candlesticks which I had cleaned and furbished up, and 
into them I put two wax candles to make a show. To speak 
the truth, these candlesticks belonged to the East India Com¬ 
pany. They were what were lent me for my use at Canton, and 
upon leaving that place I had honestly left them to be returned 
to the stores. But afterwards my faithM old Chins servant, taking 
the opportunity of a parcel that was sent me from Canton to Cal¬ 
cutta, stowed lliem into the box with other things that he thought 
might be useful to me, and I, finding they were thus forced upon 
me, carried timm off with me to Lhasa without scruple, and I am 
persuaded that after this my acknowledgment, the Honourable 
Company will not only acquit me of fraudulent practices, but will 
be very well pleased 'with what has befallen their candlesticks, and 
with the high and honourable use 1 mode of tliem. I had iut^ded 
to offer the Grand Lama a sum of silver in the coin of Tibet, but 
was told that the small sum I could oiler him, unless it was in 
foreign coin, would not make a handsome appearance. Luckily, I 
had with me thirty new bright dollaiu which, with as many pieces 
of zinc, I carried about with me for thepilrpose of showing galvanic 
experiments. Upon showing these at Giansu the Chinamen were 
eager to buy them ns belt ornaments, and 1 found that a few of 
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them ^nnild be considered as a handsome offering to tiie Grand Lama. 
Accordingly I allotted twenty for that purpose, and ox for the 
Tl-mn-fa, or Hu-ln-tn, which are names given to the head magis¬ 
trate, or king, as he is sometimes called, of Tibet.^ This Tl-mn-fu 
is a Lama: he ranks above the Tajin or head Chinese manda¬ 
rins, though they take every opportunity of encroaching upon his 
dignity, and in' fiuit treat him as an equal. Besides these, 1 had 
some genuine Smith’s lavender water, with which I filled two large 
handsome phials for the Grand Lama and one for the Ti-mu-fo. 
I had also a good store of Nankin tea, which is a rarity and a 
delicacy at Lhasa, and not to be bought there. 

We rode to the foot of the mountain on which the palace’ is built, 
or out of which, rather, it seems to grow; but having ascended a few 
paces to a platform, were obliged to dismount. From here to the 
hall where the Grand Lama receives is a long and tedious ascent. 
It consists of about four htmdred steps, partly stone steps in the rocky 
mountain, and the rest ladder steps from story to story in the palace. 
Besides this, from interval to interval along the mountain, wherever 
the ascent is easy, there are stretches interspersed, where the path 
continues for several paces together without steps. At length we 
arrived at the large platform roof, off which is built the house, or 
hall of reception. There we rested awhile, arranged the presents, 
and conferred with the Lama’s Chinese interpreter. This inter¬ 
preter was notan absolute stranger to us; he had been to visit us at 
our lodging. He was a Chinaman by the father’s side and a Tibe¬ 
tan by the mother’s. He had resided many years at Peking and in 
Chinese Tatary. He spoke many languages,' but having never 
learned to read or write in any one, was utterly unlearned. He 
was a strange, melancholy man, severe in his manner, and extraor¬ 
dinarily sparing in his words, except when he made a narration or 
continued speech, and then he was equally profuse. Whether it 
was avarice or poverty I do not know, but notwithstanding he had a 

* ThiB is the Gesub Ilim1>och<^ of Tankyaling, Chumuling, and Chucliu* 
Bogie and Turner, and llio Nomon- ling; but that now he is chosen from 
khan of Hue. The Pundit of 18G6 says the I)ibong monastery only. (See note 
that this dignitary was formerly.chosen at p. 130.) 
from among the Lamas of four rnonas^ ^ Potala. 
tcrios round Ijlmsa, called Kontyalipg, 
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good place, he seemed straitened in his citcnmstaiices. They say 
he lavidied his money on women; for thongh he had the title of 
Lama and wore the lama dress, he was not bound to celibacy. He 
had a wife and son. 

The Tf-mu-fu was in the haU with the Grand Lama. I was 
not informed of this until I entered, which occamoned me some 
confusion. I did not hnow how much ceremony to go through 
with one before I began with the other. I made the due obeisance, 
touching the ground three times with my head to the Gh»nd 
Lama, and once to the Tf-mu*fu. I presented my gifts, 
deliyering the coin with a handsome silk scarf with my own hands 
into the hands of the Grand Lama and the Tf-mu-fu. While I 
was ketesing, the awkward'servants contrived to let fall and break 
the bottle of lavender water intended for the Tf-mu-fu. Of course, 
1 seemed not to observe it, thongh the odoriferous stream flowed 
close to me, and I could not help seeing it with the comer of my 
eye as I bowed down my head. Having delivered the scarf to the 
Grand Lama, I took oft’ my hat, and humbly gave him my clean- 
shaved head to lay his hands u}H)n. The ceremony of presentation 
being over, Munshi and I sat down on two cushions not far from the 
Lama’s throne, and had swshi brought us. It was most excellent, 
and I meant to have mended my draught and emptied the cup, but 
it was whipped away suddenly, before I was aware of it. The Lama’s 
beautiful and interesting face and manner engrossed almost all my 
attention. He was at that time about seven years old: had the 
simple and unaffected manners of a well-educated princely child. 
His &ce was, 1 thought, poetically and affectingly beautiful. Ho 
was of a gay and cheerM disposition; his beautiful mouth perpetu¬ 
ally unbending into a graceful smile, which illuminated his whole 
countenance. Sometimes, particularly when be had looked at me, 
his smile almost approached to a gentle laugh. No doubt my grim 
beard and spectacles somewhat excited his risibility, though I have 
afterwards, at the New Year’s festival, seen him smile and unbend 
freely, while sitting myself unobserved in a comer, and watching 
his reception of various persons, and the notice he took of the strange 
variety of surrounding objects. We had not been seated long before 
he put questions to us which we rose to receive and answer. He 
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addteand himflelf in the ISbet tongue to the Ohineseintorpieter; the 
OhineBe inierpieter to my Munahi; my Munshi to me in Latin. 
I gaye answer in Laian, which was oonverted and ccmveyed hack in 
the same manner. I had been long accustomed to speak Latin with 
my Munshi. Th^ was no sentiment or diade of sentiment we could 
not exchange. Thus, though the route was circuitous, the communi¬ 
cation was quick, and the questions and answers delirered with an 
accuracy which I hare reason to bdieve sddom happens in Asia 
when interpreters are emph^ed. The Lama put the usual questions 
of urbanity. He inquired whether I had not met with molesta¬ 
tions and difficulties on the road; to which I promptly returned the 
proper answer. I said I had had troubles, but now that I had the 
happiness of being in his presence, they were amply compensated. 
I thought of them no more. I could see that this answer pleased 
both the lAma and his household people. They thus found that 1 
was not a mere rustic, but had some tincture of civility in me. A 
small present of dried fruits was brought and set before me. They 
motioned to my servant to take it off, and we withdrew. For 
withdrawing it is not the custom to use any ceremony, other than 
not turning the bacdc upon the prince until after two or three steps, 
and even this is not essential, 1 believe. Upon going out of the 
hall into the area the interpreter bid us sit down a moment under 
the gallery while he went back to speak to the Grand Lama. He 
returned, and asked me if I had anything particular to say to the 
Lama. I answered, I had a request to make. 1 begged of the 
Grand Lama to give me books respecting his religion and ancient his¬ 
tory, and to allow one of his learned lamas who understood Chinese 
to assist and instruct me. Whether my Munshi vras not earnest 
enough, or whether it was the fault of the interpreter, or whether 
it was that the Lama or his people did not like to comply with this 
request, 1 know not; but the Lama afterwards present^ me with 
what he told me was the most essential part of their prayers and 
meditations. I could get no other books, nor anyone to explain to 
me and instruct me. The answer the Lama sent me was rather 
indefinite. At present he had no proper copy of what books he 
wished to give me. He would have one prepared and delivered to 
me afterwards. I was extremely affected by this interview with the 
Lama. 1 could have wept through strangeness of sensation. I was 
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absorbed in reflections when 1 got home. 1 wrote this memotan- 
dnm (see great book).' 

I strove to draw the Lama; and though very inexpert with the 
pencil, I produced a beautiful face, but it did not satisfy me. 1 
drew another which I could not make handsome, yet there was in 
some respects a likeness in it which the other wanted. From the 
two together, and instructions from me, a skilful painter might 
make a good picture of him. 

I had now a great many applications made to me as a phy¬ 
sician. As I took no fee, people came with the most trifling com¬ 
plaints, and some invented a complaint, perhaps merely to have a 
lounge and see me. It was great trouble. I was obliged to give 
every one something, and the making up of so much phymc was a 
heavy burden upon me. There was a great mandarin who had been 
long unwell, and unable to discharge the duties of his office. He 
was a little insane, his-servants said. They wished me to see him. 
I found him not a little insane, but good humoured. He was un¬ 
combed, unwashed, beslimed with his oWn spittle and dirt, storming 
and scolding, and almost intractable. I was very ready to attend him 
as physician. If 1 could make a cure of him, my Hunshi said, it 
would be nothing to ask him to get me admitted to Peking: he was 
of a great and rich family. His servants also said, if I could cure 
him I might have whatever I asked for, and a grand Chinese title 
bestowed upon me; but first it was necessary to ask the Tatar 
mandarin whether he approved of my being called in. Now, the 
Tatar dog and the crackbrained mandarin were bitter enemies. 
The Tatar wished for nothing better than the death of the other. 
He was applied to. He said, as I did not profess myself certain of 
curing him, it was better not to make the attempt. He neither 
gave his consent nor refused it, I believe; so the mandarin’s 
servants begged of me to visit their master by night. They would 
send me a horse and guide. The mad mandarin seemed rather to 
take a liking to me; he had me sit down, ordered tea for me, told 
me long unintelligible stories, and when I offered to go was unea^, 

' Fiom great book: Ist Dea, 17th Very happy to have seen him and hia 
of tenth Ifoon. This day I sainted the blessed smile. Hope often to see him 
Gi%ud Lama I Beautiful yonth. Voce again.—T. M. 
poetically affeoling; could have wept. 
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abd bid me mt awbile. Sometimes be broke out into ezdamaUons 
agunst bis serrants, and ordered tbem out of the room. They 
treated him very ill, I thought ; they laughed at him in bis hear¬ 
ing, and made various irritating speeches to him for the pleasure, 
it seemed, of hearing him storm. Sometimes be broke out into 
invectives and abuse against the Tatar, and ordered his imaginary 
attendants to take him and kill him. I found he had not a single 
trusty servant or attendant about him. His nearest friends were 
foolish young serving men. It was difficult to give him physic; 
and the ignorance and stupidity of these men made it the more so. 
If be had bad an old woman about him 1 could have managed 
better. After I had attended him two or three times, his people 
thought him better. I thought so too: he was more composed, and 
bis eyes were lees wild. 1 gave him then a few grains of calomel, 
but I could not make out from his stupid people whether be Lad 
taken it or not. They said he had, but as no effect ensued, I did. 
not believe them. I gave him another small dose, and upon that 
his mouth was affected. To see what might be the cause, I made 
them give him physic in my presence, and found that they suffered 
him to retain a part in his mouth and leave the rest at the bottom 
of the cup. A few grains of calomel rubbed against the palate 
with the tongue will quickly exdte soreness of the gums. His 
gams swelled and bled a little, and he bad a slight salivation. He 
was cast down, and much quieter than before. His servants were 
now afraid of giving him more physic. 1 did not press it. I 
gtUl continued to visit him—^by stealth, if in the daytime—stepping 
into another near house first, and sending to inquire if any of the 
Tatar’s spies were about the premises, waiting till they were gone, 
when an accident put an end to my attendance. 

A Chinaman under confirmed dropsy had applied to me. I 
administered calomel, and two or three small doses of digitalis. 
The swelling somewhat subsided; bis health and spirits were 
better. 

One morning bis boy come to our lodging, just as we were going 
out, and said something to our servant, who did not explain it to 
me. I thought be came to inquire whether there was any physio 
for bis master, as he was an idle lad, frequently moving badcwards 
and forwards between my lodging and bis mastmr’s. I was that 
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day gomg oat to the nllitary show I have before mentioned, to see 
plays acted. There was a large temple at the station, dedicated 
to the God of War; and after the Chinese exercises were over, it 
was customary to make certain thank-offerings in this temple, and 
act plays before ii It was also ccmsidered as a sort of farewdl to 
that portion of Chinese soldiers whose time of foreign service was 
expired, and who were in a few days to leave Lhasa in order to 
return to their native country. Here I stayed all day, some of the 
minor mandarins inviting me and my Munshi to partake of their 
dirmer, which was excellent. When I came home in the evening I 
was taken unwell. I was feverish, and had pain in my limbs. 
I had been too much exposed to the cold, and had sat with my ears 
uncovered the whole day. I was obliged to go to bed. Presently 
after comes the sick man’s boy again, begging me to go to his 
master. Now I heard what I ought to have been told in the morning. 
The sick man had that morning found himself much better, and 
had indulged himself in eating an enormous quantity of beef. This 
beef disagreed with him, and he was in great pain and uneasiness. 
This was the story of the morm'ng. If the case had been stated 
to me I should We gone to him immediately. Now I was in 
bed, ill. It was night and cold. The very action of rising and 
dressing myself in my cold exposed room would be hazardous for 
me. What to do I did not know. To go to him was impossible; to 
give him anything strong without first seeing him I dared not. I 
considered that above twelve hours had elapsed since he had 
eaten this beef. I thought a moderate dose of calomel was the 
best thing I could send him. I had no rhubarb by me. The next 
morning, as the barber was shaving my Mun^, I being still in 
bed, he informed us the man was dead. 1 was very much vexed, 
though I had nothing on my conscienca 1 did not inquire into 
particulars. I believe he had risen in the night and the exertion 
was too great for his strength. 

When I got up I went, by appointment, to visit the crazy 
mandarin, calling fimt at the house of rmrdezvous. The master 
of it, who was one (ff my patients, said nothing about his com¬ 
plaints. I understood him at once. He did not wish to have 
any more of my physic. This was very well He was above sixty, 
pwdytic, growing blind, and, in diort, having all the infirmiries 
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of age coming on. Stich a patimit conld do me no credit, nor 
could 1 do Mm much service. This man had a heard of about an 
inch and a half long, conmsting of about twenty or thirfy hairs. 
He was never a minute without feeling and adjusting this trifling 
appendage to his chin. He had a comb perpetually suspended at 
his breast, which every now and then he applied and drew through 
the spare hairs without any resistance. These short hairs would 
no more entangle than the five fingers of his hand; but this was 
his constant occapation. He must have thought me very neglectful 
of my long tangling beard. He never saw me touch it, except by 
accident; and as for comb, 1 did not carry one about me. After I 
had sat here a little while, one of the crazy mandarin’s servants came, 
and said I could not see his master that morning; the head servant 
was out, and the others dared not act without his being present. 
This again 1 understood, and was glad to find an opportunity of 
discontinuing my visits. Though I was afterwards sent for when 
the effects of the calomel in his mouth were over, and they found he 
was not hurt, yet I never would go agam. He needed physic; 
but he had no friend, no good attendant. They neither Ww 
what to give him to eat nor drink, nor how to administer the 
most trifling medicine. About a month alter 1 heard he gradually 
grew worse and worse, came to the last stage of derangement, and 
not long after died. His guilty conscience accused Mm during 
his illness. In his mad fits he confessed the bribes he had taken, 
mentioned the sum, and offered to restore it. As the story of 
these bribes is rather curious, and the events connected with 
them had considerable influence at Lhasa, 1 shall relate the whole 
according to the best information I could obtain. 
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CHAPTER vn. 

STORY OP THE RIOT — EXECUTION OP A GOOD MANDARIN. 

The year Ijefore I visited Lhasa, a Chinese soldiffl had a dispute 
with a lama about the right to pass the bridge without paying 
toll. The lama was the bridge-keeper, and refused to let him pass 
—^pushed him hack, perhaps. A scuffle ensued. The Chinaman drew 
his sword and stabbed the lama, so that ho died of his wounds. 
Now, to kill a lama is heinous in Tibet. Murmurs and dis¬ 
content arose; and one evening a very large body of lamas 
(who were joined by others) proceeded to a street where lived 
a number of Chinese shopkeepers, broke down and dismantled 
about forty shops, and laying hold of one unfortunate Chinaman, 
who for some cairse or another had neglected to get out of the way, 
stoned him to death. The matter was now serious indeed. The 
murder of a Chinaman by a Tibetan might call down heavy 
vengeance from the Chinese government. The Tibet mandarins 
dreaded having the affair represented to tlie Emperor. They 
exerted themselves to bribe the great mandarins to hush it up. 
They succeeded with the three principal ones—with the Tatar, with 
the afterwards crazy mandarin, and with another since deposed and 
degraded—but failed with the fourth. This fourth, according to the 
Chinamen, had an excellent character; was the only upright man¬ 
darin in Lhasa. He was, they say, a really learned man, and was 
raised to his rank solely by his merit. This mandarin declared that 
a riot of this nature could not be passed over unrepresented to the 
Emperor in other than its true colours. The Tibet magistrates had 
hired or trepanned a poor fellow to have his head shaved and 
assume the dress of a lama, and to be given up as the culprit who 
had occasioned the death of the Chinaman. When this supposi¬ 
tious culprit was brought before the upright mandarin, ^e declared 
it was a mockery, and refused to go through the business. He 
would not sign his name to the papers that the other three sent to 
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Pddng, bat dedated that he would staod alone and himself rq>resent 
the matter huthiblly to the Emperor. What was to be done ? This 
was dangerous to the others. Would thej come over to the side 
of truth ? No; the bribes prevailed, and they conspired against the 
life of this upright magistrate. They suborned some wretched 
Chinaman to depose that he lent out the public money at interest. 
He was treasurer. They accused him to the Emperor in the most 
aggravating manner, as if he was the occasion of discontents at 
Lhasa, and they stopped and suppressed the letters he sent to 
Peking. It is said the Tatar was the chief instigator, and per¬ 
suaded the other two to lend their names. The Emperor in wrath 
sent an order for his immediate execution. The soldiery and the 
Chinamen were in consternation. lie was beloved, they say, and 
universally esteemed. They petitioned for him in a b^y, but in 
vain: he feU. a sacrifice by the hands of the execiitioner to intrigue 
and revenge. At Lhasa these scandalous proceedings of the man¬ 
darins greatly alienated the reverence of the Tibet people for the 
Chinese and Chinese government. It is said they were much more 
humble in presence of the Chinese a year or two ago than now. 
This humility and reverence may be brought back again, I suppose; 
no doubt it fiuctuates, and depends on the character of the resident 
mandarin. The Emperor was soon informed of his error. The 
Szechuen Tsinto delivered in memorials on the subject. The 
Lhasa mandarins were accused. One was soon deposed and ordered 
to Peking, where he was utterly disgraced and stripped of his 
honours and titles, and reduced to the level of a common China¬ 
man. The Tatar was under continual apprehensions of being 
served the same. He had other charges against him besides this of 
disguising the riot and falsifying the character of the beheaded 
mandarin. He often bewailed his &te, and his apprehensions were 
not groundless ; for the second or third month of my residence at 
Lhasa came the decree ordering him to give up his s^ of ofiSce as 
soon as the mandarin should arrive who was to supersede him, and 
then to go immediately to Peking. The Chinese did not oonceal 
their satisfiKstion at this decree; they hope and expect he will be 
disgraced aSld degraded as soon as he appears before the Emperor. 

The above is the account given by the Chinese and collected by 
my Munshi. The story was related to me somewhat difierently 
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by Tibetans, of trham I aftenvards made inquiries. They stated ihe 
dispute not to be about a bridge, but about something else that the 
Chinese soldier demanded, and for which he* could show no licence. 
They said that it was notoriously true that the executed mandarin 
lent out the public money, and they believed that the after depo¬ 
sition of the second mandarin was not occasioned by the steps they 
had taken to get him condemned. Both these accounts may be 
true in the essentials. The executed mandarin very likely lent out 
the public money at interest, and yet his fault was aggravated to 
the Emperor, because he would not sign his name to their fictitious 
account of the riot. The Tibetans speak less unfavourably of the 
Tatar than the Chinese do. He is impartial, they say, in little 
causes and disputes between a Chinaman and a Tibetan. This 
conduct would naturally gain him the ill-will of the Chinese—who, 
being the master nation, no doubt wish to be on the right side in 
all appeals—and the good-will of the Tibetans. The Chinese say, 
ho is severe and harsh with them, and favours the Tibetans, and 
there are stories that justify this accusation of excessive severity, 
whether Chinese or Tibetan. I never heard anyone speak posi¬ 
tively well of him, or deny that he was a bad man. From every¬ 
thing 1 heard I could safely draw this conclusion: that the great 
mandarins at Lhasa were generally rogues and scoundrels. 

Some say it was these transactions that first unsettled the senses 
of the mandarin, who afterwards grew crazy. He alluded to them 
in his illness, and was at bitter enmity with the Tatar. He abused 
him to his face when officially visited by him, and behind his back 
also. I have myself heard him more than once. I have mentioned 
before that he stated the sum he had received in silver: “ I had but 
300 taels; here, take them back,” he frequently exclaimed. His 
share of the hush money, they say, was 300 taels, and three 
valuable cap-button jewels. Lhasa being a miserable place to live 
in, for a great mandarin to be sent there is considered a sort of 
banishment, and there seldom come any except culprits. The 
Tatar was a culprit at Canton. His successor, I hear, is likewise 
from Canton, and has there been guilty of some fault, though the 
Chinese give him a good general character. The crazy mandarin 
was a culprit. After he became insane, and grew worse and woiue, 
the others advised the Emperor of it, and asked leave for him to go 
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boma The Emperor answered, it was sham madness: he only 
was uneasy at being separated so long from his family, and anxious 
to get home; that he had not yet expiated his offence, and should 
stay three years longer. The answer arrived a few days after the 
poor man was dead. 

It is very bad policy thus perpetually to send men of bad 
character to govern Tibet. It no doubt displeases the Grand Lama 
and Tibetans in general, and tends to prevent their affections from 
settling in favour of the Chinese government. I cannot help 
thinking, from what I have seen and heard, that they would view 
the Chinese influence in Tibet overthrown without many emotions 
of regret; especially if the rulers under the new influence were to 
treat the Grand Lama with respect, for this is a point in whidi 
these haughty mandarins are somewhat deficient, to the no small 
dissatis&ction of the good people of Lhasa. I myself have heard 
Lhasa men inveigh against them for their disrespectful deportment 
before him. 

The Tatar mandarin, hearing that a great many Chinamen 
came to me for medical advice, signified his dii^leasure to 
his people; and though be did not forbid anyone to come, 
many were thus deterred, to my great relief; for now only 
such came as had any real complamt sufficient to justify them. 
My Tibet patients inenreased, and I was very successful, particularly 
in coughs, indigestion, and slight disorders of the eyes. Numbers 
of the monks are affiicted with indigestion and disorders of the 
alimentary canal, occasioned, as they ^emselves know, by feeding 
principally on parched barley flour. This parched barley flour they 
moisten in their cups with mchi, make up into a dough cake, and 
thus eat it in its crude state. A large quantity of it, I know by 
experience, is difficult to digest; besides, what the poor people get 
is often made of bad and blighted barley, and is douUy injurious. 
Disorders in the ^es are very frequent in Lhasa. Some attribute 
them to the cold winds, and to remaining too long in the temples. 
I think there is some other cause: something in the vrater or in 
the salt they use. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RESIDENCE AT LUASx\. 

We were not many days in Lhasa before I found we had spies about 
us. One day came soTeral Chinamen from the tribunals, and among 
them a little mandarin. He was vastly civil, vastly inquisitive. 
One begged me to write a sentence for him in my character, which 
I willingly did. They made Mnnshi go over the whole story; 
where he came from, and what places he had passed through. As 
soon as they were gone I said they were spies; and the next day 
the little mandarin came again, and put more questions to 
Munshi, and confessed he was sent by the Tatar. Afterwards 
there used to come people, one man at a time, of evenings. 
Munshi received them in his room, while I sat quiet in mine. 
They would stay a most unreasonable time, and at coming and 
going, as if by mistake, open my door, and take a survey, to see if 
I conspired with anyone of nights. They never found anyone in 
my room; my patients I always bid come by day, and nobody else 
at that time visited me. I always knew by the opening of my 
door what sort of man Munshi 1^ with him. Certainly my bile 
used to rise when the hounds looked into my room. Sarcastic 
speeches in English and Latin came to my tongue’s end, but I was 
not sufficiently master of Chinese to turn them, without being 
gross. It was better for me, perhaps, to say nothing. When I 
observed to my Munshi, You have had a spy with you this evening,” 
he generally allowed it was trae; but some of them, he said, came 
with friendly intentions, or simply to chat. 1 begged of him to 
beware of aU night friends that stayed an unreasonable time. I 
bdieve he was very cautious. 

The Tatar mandarin detested the Europeans. They were the 
cause, he said, of aU his misfortunes. He frequently betrayed his 
apprdiensions of me. Sometimes he said I was a missionary, and 
at ofbffl: times a spy. These Europeans are very formidable; now 
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one man has coma to spy the ooontry he will inf<«m othezs. 
Ntunhers will come, and at ]^t they will ^ for taking tiie country 
from us.” Though 1 passed for a Calcutta man, we could not 
conceal that Calcutta (in Bengal) was under the English. Inge* 
likus (English kingdom) was a detestable sound jb his eara The 
bright comet which had appeared for so many months was con¬ 
nected with my coming, and foreboded something bad, he thought. 
He inquired of the Lhasa astronomers whether it was visible in 
my country; they, either from ignorance or designedly, answered 
it was not. This information, 1 suppose, took a little weight off 
his mind. A story got about, and came to our ears more than 
once, that we were both of us to be examined by torture. Though 
I never for a moment apprehended being put to the question, yet 
the word was unpleasant, and it proved with what ill-will and 
jealousy we were viewed by one, at least, of the great mandarins. 
The other Tajin, we were told, sometimes joined with the Tatar in 
his invectives against the Europeans, and his suspicions of us, and 
sometimes softened his observations. The Tatar would have seen 
me executed with the greatest pleasure, I be eve; and the other 
would have looked on without objection or remorse. The third 
mandarin (a great rogue) declared his opinion, sometimes, that we 
were not well treated to be thus examined and cross-examined; for 
my Munshi had been several times before the Tajin to be interro¬ 
gated, though always with the appearance of civility; and after 
some days a paper was brought and shown him for his approval, 
containing the substance of his answers, his declaration of who he 
was, and where he Lad been. This was to be sent to the Emperor. 

1 being a foreigner the interrogations did not come directly to 
me, but my name and declaration of myself were included in them. 
Thus we were announced to the Emperor. Various were the 
reports as to the wording of this communication; some said it was 
a simple statement; others without aggravation; others said that 
Munshi was denounced as having left his country and ded to 
foreigners, and conspired with them. The fault they could lay 
hold of was his having left Canton, and gone to a foreign Trin g/irtni 
without leave. This in strictness is an offence, but the mftgnit nJo 
of it depends upon the good or iU-will of the TnB.ndRrina ^ho 
cognizance of it It is committed by thousands yearly, and the 
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mandMins iriok at it; bat &ey bare a nd in tbeir bandb^ ivbidi 
tb^ can use if th^ think fit mandarin at Oiansa apoka of 
this emigration aa a thing of oonrae, and thal ooald not be avcaded. 
China waa OTetatockad with men; employment fall, and people 
woold go where they ooald get a livelihood. If the mandarins at 
L ha aa had been go^-natnred, this flying the kingdom woold not 
have been brooght into question. Monahi mi ght have h«M>n 
Bofiered to go back with me, with orders to retnm to Canton, or we 
might both have had oar routes assigned, through Szeehaen to 
Canton, for me to proceed horn Canton to Calcutta. The second 
Tajin mentioned this sometimes in his conversaticms with Mnnshi. 
He said, “You had better not go back by Calcutta, and over the sea." 
Mnnshi confessed he had great horror of the sea, and Bbo w ld 
prefer going immediately to his own country through Tibet; bat 
he had promised the Lama (meaning me) to come and retain with 
him. These were the conditions: how could he leave the Lama to 
go back alone ? The mandarin, said, the Lama might go by 
Canton likewise. ”But,” says Mnnshi, “he is a foreigner; I 
thought it vros contrary to hy * (custom) for a foreigner to enter 
China.” “Oh,” says the mandarin, “that is nothing; that can 
easily be got over.”* 

Thus I had hopes of being invited (or ordered) to return by 
China; their jealousy, I hoped, mi^t lead them to wirir me not 
again to visit the passes of Bhutan, nor return by Nepal 1 was 
asked sometimes by Chinamen whether I should return by Szechuen, 
and my Mnnshi had that question often put to bim, gdoe 
thought I should return that way; others the way I I 

always answered cautiously: “ Szechuen I oh, that is a long way 
abou^ and I am a foreigner! ” For we could not always teU 
who vrore spies and who not; nor was it easy to penetrate into 
what the mandarins* real intentions and wishes were. They might 
have infermation frmn Canton, from the missionaries or others, 
that I had been there. For tiie purposeof entering China; and tbeu r 
civil speeches might be a snare laid for me. And here I mart 
observe how unfortunately things turned out fer me. To proceed 

> By, approved neage, rttei, Ao.— enongh. It ie only the Baropehaa that 
T. M. are etrietly barred out.—T. M. 

* The Aaiatioa enter China eaeily 
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to Lhasa ytiOx deogn of getting into China ms not altogether a 
hopekee errand. If there were many dumoeaagainat me, there were 
BQine for me. Good-natnred mandarins; sacoess in administering 
medicine to srane great personage; the introdootion of the vaccine; 
fovonr with the Grand Lama; a donoenr to some merchant at 
petty ofScer, and permiasbn to tiarel with the Tibet merchants to 
Seling^—^manoanvres, may he imagined, which would have fovoured 
my decdgn, and which, though not very probable, were possible. I 
was never confident of success. 1 had sufficient hopes to make the 
journey seem not unreasonable, and I ventured the trial. 

The reports of the manner in which be was mentioned to the 
Emperor, though uncertain, made my Munsbi very uneasy. He tried 
to get a right of the recorded copy of the letter, but was unable. If 
he really was represented as a runaway, associating himself with 
foreigners, a decree might come ordering, or, at least, authoriring, 
his execution. Nor did he think it at all impossible that I might 
have the same fote. It would be strange for a foreigner to come to 
a place by permission, and afterwards, without having committed 
any offence, to be punished in that manner. But the Tatar was a 
strange man; had already at Lhasa done strange things; not only 
thei persecution and execution of the upright mandarto, but many 
other unreasonable actiona He bated the English and all that were 
in any way connected with them. If he had the power put into 
his hands, who could say that be would not use it; and what 
resource could I have? All this was very true, and very un« 
pleasant. 

I never could, even in idea, make up my mind to submit 
to an execution with firmness and manliness. The sight of the 
despotic pomp of mandarins at Canton, where I was perfectly 
secure, has almost turned me rick. What I read of their absolute 
power, not only in China, but in various Asiatic countries, has 
always appalled me. I put myself in imagination into the ritnation 
of the prisoner accused; I suppose myself innocent; 1 look round; 
I have no resource, no refuge; instruments of torture, mstrnments 
of execution are brought by florid, high-oheeked, busy, grinning, 
dull-hearted m&a.; no plea avaOs; no kind judge to take my part, 
as in England, but, on the contrary, because I am accused (and 

* Billing. 
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perliapa by my judge) I am presumed guilty. They harshly and 
inequitably examine not to discorer wh^her 1 he guilty or no^ 
but in order to force out the oonblusion that.I am guilty. I am 
before evil-minded men, void of ooxurnsnce^ who proceed according 
to the forms, and violate the spirit of justice—no honest jury, who 
will indine to mercy when the man’s character is good, and when 
the imputed crime is not hdnou|i in its own nature, but only by 
the accidental regulations of society. If one is before a generous- 
minded man, who is wantonly exercising his power, one may 
appeal to what is noble in his nature, and excite a flame that will 
dissipate his malice and dark snspidons; but these evil-minded men, 
who outwardly are perfect politeness, and inwardly are perfect 
selfishness, have no touchwood in their heart; nothing for the spark 
to catch hold of; one may as well strike fire against tiie barren sand 
as appeal to their hearts. This Mendlessness, this nothingness of 
the prisoner is what sickens me to think of.* 1 had rather be 
eaten up by a tiger than foil into such a situation and be con¬ 
demned. 1 own I push this dread too for. Death is death; the 
form ought not to make so great an impression; but this super¬ 
stition, to which, perhaps, my mmd is by its natural texture prone, 
has grown upon me by reading and meditation. I have often striven 
to rectify my sensations, often, often, at Lhasa; but the associations 
are too strong to be thoroughly disengaged, though I hope and 
believe 1 can so far master them as to be able to submit to any fote 
without acting like a coward. I mention my weakness in order to 
point out that the occurrences at Lhasa, those which I have already 

’ There are two other ideas which' his hand against the child's breast. At 
aggravate the niieasiness. First, the another time he is absolutely on the 
idea of possible loopholes to escape at, threshold, almost free—he is pulled 
which, when tried, all fail, and yet can- back by the coats. As often as he 
not be given np, but still present them- tries to escape, so often are his hopea 
selves to the mind as possible; as when dashed, and still the fictitious seemity 
a child is detained by an ill-natured, and carelessness of the other delnda 
grown-up person in order to be temfled, him. Secondly, the ideaof the apparent 

in a place with many outlets; he sees folly of losing his life in this nuumer 

the way to escape and cannot give up may have been no folly. Balancing 

the idea. He creeps to a door; the the object against the probable danger, 

other is looking out of a window, or it may have been a fair venture; bnt 

nretendinir not to think of the child; thoae who regret his lose will never 

but' in m moment with hie long lege ttink eo. miie he knowe, end the Men 

stalkenpie him, end bam hie exit with ie very peinful.—T. M. 
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mentioned, and others which will hereafter appear in this narratiTe, 
were sufficient causes of uneasiness to me. I did not enter upon 
my journey without some apprehensions of danger. Bhutan was 
dangerous. Those who ought to know declared they would not, 
upon any account, trust themselves into the hands of the Bhutanese 
in the manner 1 was going to trust myself. These declarations 
made an impression on me. I Uilanced, I examined in my mind 
over and over again what the danger was. I concluded there was 
some, but not sufficient to justify me in abandoning my object, 
which was a moral view of China; its manners ; the actual degree 
of happiness the people enjoy; their sentiments and opinions, so &r 
as they influence life; their literature; their history; the causes of 
their stability and vast population; their minor arts and con¬ 
trivances ; what there might be in China worthy to serve as a 
model for imitation, and what to serve as a boacon to avoid. 

The unpleasant reports and consequent uneasiness I have been 
describing belong to all that period of our residence at Lhasa, from 
a few days after our arrival, to the receipt of the Emperor’s answer 
to the mandarins’ report of us. 1 shall now go bock and narrate in 
order such other events as occurred worthy of notice. 

I had at my first coming signified that I gave my advice and 
medicines gratis in all cases except for certain specified diseases; 
for tltese I would be paid twenly coins. This I let them suppose 
was on account of the dearness of the medicines to be used in 
these cases. 1 had but my sitting, sleeping, and eating room 
to receive my patients in, and they came at all times in the 
morning. Some applied with whom I began a course. They 
did not pay me the first day. I supposed they had not the 
money ready in their pockets. But after two or three days, 
finding nothing forthcoming, upon my explicitly declaring that 
I had, not changed my plan, they dropped ofif. One man, after 
three or four days, brought me. three coins wrapped up in a 
piece of paper. This I refused, telling him he knew it was not 
according to my conditions. He remonstrated, saying he would pay 
me as his case proceeded; that it was very hard to pay before-hand. 
I said I did not take money for the cure. I would have twenty 
coins first; cured or not cured, it was tlie same. He asked me if 1 
was certain 1 could cure him. I said 1 was not. Then he continued 
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his remosstrancd in a tone of murmur and dissatisfaction which 
began to be Teiy disagreeable. I told him I bad no ways injured 
him; if be tbongbt fit to be off be was welcome to the physic be 
had tahen. I sbonld not receive anything for it. I did not at all 
wish for patients of that sort. He might go to some other 
physician, and act as if I was not at Lhasa. No: be wished to go 
on with my medicines; but 1 was very hard. The more gentle 
and forbearing I was, the more impertinent he grew. He b^n to 
thump the table and push the money towards me, appealing to 
other Ohinamen who were now come in, and who were listening 
to the dialogue. My Munshi was growing angry. So was I. 
At last he struck or pushed the table with a violence that endangered 
the oversetting a box containing phials of medicine, and various 
pills. I could bear it no longer. I snatched up his dirty paper 
of money, flung it out of the door, and bid him go after it. He 
turned pale with anger; he advanced towards me in a menacing 
manner. I was on my legs in a moment and fronted him firmly. 
I told him if he came near me with his insolence, by heaven! I would 
knock him down. I believe 1 spoke English or Latin in my anger; 
but he pretty well understood me; he faltered, and was glad, 1 
believe, to have the other Chinamen interfere. One laid hold of 
him, another fetched him the money. The most respectable among 
them came to me, begged me to be pacified and to sit down, which 
I did. The man poured out a torrent of abuse against me and my 
Munshi, very little of which I understood. They soon had him 
out of the room. As be passed my window he renewed his abuse, 
and dropped a word or two about going to the mandarin. But in 
this my Munshi, who was now completely angry, meant to be 
beforehand mQx him. 

I aft^wards found that my conduct was considered as very 
bold; to fling a Chinaman’s money out of the door: I not being 
a Chinaman. My Munshi did not blame me: he said,it was 
going too &T. I said 1 had borne him with the greatest patience 
and good humour, but the more I forbore the more insolen the 
grew. It vras not in a European’s nature to forl^ further 
than I did. I do not think that my boldness (if boldness it was, 
for really I saw none in it) did me any harm. The story was 
soon known to all the CSiinamen in Lhasa, 1 suppose; and 1 
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hafe beazd one tell it to another adrerting to me with murks of 
respect Those who were eye-witnesses dearly saw that I was not 
a&aid of the man, bat shoold give him as good as he brought, if he 
had the insolence to touch me; and they certainly did not think 
the less handsomely of me for that I never afterwards had any 
fracas at Lhasa with any man, Ohinese or not. 

The next morning my Munshi went to complain of him at the 
tribnnaL The snb-mandarin said it was too small an offence to be 
punished; that he would admonish the man privately, and order him 
to come and ask our pardons. Whether ordered or not the man 
never came, nor was 1 at all desirous that he should. 1 saw no 
more of him. 

A. sddier and his wife occupied two rooms contiguous to ours; 
bis time was expired, and he was one of the party about to return 
to China. We agreed to take these two rooms as soon as he went, 
and after some altercation with the woman of the house (who was 
a cross-patch), and a reference to the Thalnng, we hired them at 
the same easy rent as the soldier lived under, viz. four coins 
(2a. 8d.) per month. The whole building, in fact, belonged to the 
magistrates, only the woman who had the care and management of 
it had the privilege of taking a small rent. We continued on our 
great room as hitherto, and which we afterwards exchanged for a 
smaller one, close to the two others, to the mutual accommodation 
of the woman of the house and ourselves. My Munshi and I had 
now each of ns a room to ourselves, but 1 was obliged for a long 
time still to lie on the hobbly floor, as my bedstead, though boarded 
in the middle, was now built up with mud, which dried very slowly, 
and I was a&aid to lie in it while any dampness remained. 1 
opened a window to the south, which my predecessor, from some 
superstitious motive, had blocked up. The sun now for a month or 
two shone in upon me good part of the day; but afterwards, as 
the spring advanced, coming into the south higher and higher, his 
rays fell shorter and shorter on my floor; and before April arrived, 
as the wall was thick and the window had a small penthouse over 
it, he entirely ceased to appear for a single moment in my room. 
1 was unwell daring the time our new rooms were getting ready. 
Mnnahi and the servant vrete very bosy flnr two or three days, plaster¬ 
ing and papering up the rents and bad places. As they prepared 
the room for me so 1 took it, never afterwards wy altera- 
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turns or adommg it, though it was still in a misetsble, tstteisd oon> 
dition. Not so my Mundii: he embelluhed his in Taiions ways, 
untilitiemindedmeof a little milliner’sbaekpailoar. A^^asshere, 
something soqiended a ribbon there; over all a watoh, seal, and 
ribbon hung graoefiilly on a little p^. The Chinese are very fimd 
of little decorations, and very dexterous in disposing them nattily. 
I had a small sextant with me, and an excellent timepiece wat(^, 
and I much wished, now the sky remained clear and cloudless, 
to take a few obserrations; but &e aperture of my window was 
too small, and I was too subject to interruption. Our lodging 
had indeed a commodious flat roof, where I could have taken 
them easily enough; but it would have been madness in me to 
suffer anyone to see me looking at the heayens through an astro* 
nomical instrument. I might perhaps in the night time hare 
observed some of the stars without being observed myself, but it 
was hazardous, besides 1 was now very ill with the acute rheu¬ 
matism, fits of which came on every evmimg, and lasted until towards 
morning. There was nothing I could do for geography that would 
compensate the risk I must run. It was not for the sake of finding 
the latitude and longitude of Lhasa that 1 wished to take observa¬ 
tions, for they are pretty vrdl ascertained; but for the sake of regu¬ 
lating my watch, and having a point to set off from, in case 1 
should go towards Szechuen, whereby I might determine nearly the 
situation of some of the principal towns on the road. 

In the daytime, when these rheumatic fits had subsided, my 
general health seemed pretty good, and I trusted for many, many 
^ys that my constitution would of itself shake off the complaint; 
but 1 was forced at last to have recourse to medicine. Oafnphor 
and opium puis seemed greatly to relieve me. Antimony I thought 
serviceable. I took a dose of Dover’s powders, after which 1 was 
much better ; yet, I do not know whether to attribute my amend¬ 
ment to the medicine, as it operated under circumstances peculiarly 
un&vourable. It is highly proper after taking Dover’s powders to 
drink plentifully of diluting liquor. I took my dose I)efore the fit 
came on, and after a short time went to bed. I ordered my half- 
caste Tibet lad to bring me rice grueL He brought me two or 
three $mall baains fall; after which he absolutely and obstinately 
refused to obey my calls. I repeated these calls twenty or thirty 
times, raising my voice until 1 could be heard over all the ndgh- 
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I bdietre, and partly from the medioine. My Mimdii thmstB his 
bead in at door ^th a cross and discontented oonntenanoe, and 
tells me^ mth a peevidi accent, that the serrant said 1 had had 
enough f 1 tcdd him I had taken medicine, and judged I had not 
drank enongh; that I i?a8.in a perspiration, and loath to get np; 
bnt^ if I ^ros forced to it, I wotdd giro the fellow a good heating. 
" Yon can’t strike anyone here in Lhasa." “ Can’t ? Oh, we will 
flee .”—•• You can’t," with angry accent. “ But I will heat him.”— 
Yon can’t.” ’ These words we bandied about for a minnte or two. 
I sometimes singing or chanting my responses, and he mocking 
me as closely as his choking anger would permit him. What a 
kind friend 1 had in my iUnesB! After he was gone, I continned 
far some time to call the servant; bnt finding it in vain, I slipped on 
my robe, and walked out into the kitch^. There were both the 
servants cowering over a pan of embers: not gone to bed. I stepped 
up to the Tibet lad who ought to have answered my call, and 
fetched him a box on the ear that roused him presently. He 
started up and ran away. It was too cold, and I too xmwell to 
run after him. I addressed myself to the Chinese, and sharply 
remonstrated vrith him for his brutality. I told him if he did not 
immediately make me something warm I would turn him away 
the next morning; that 1 knew what I was saying, and he might 
depend upon it I would he as good as my word. Then I went 
back to bed. I heard them afterwards unbar the gate, and go out, 
so I suppose they were short of water. They soon brought me tea 
in plenty. 

I took no notice to Munshi of his beastly, mulish behaviour. 
Long, long after 1 had occasion to say something in praise of 
the Tibet fellow. I observed that he was not sulky; ^t after 
recriving a scolding he was more attentive and well behaved. 
After I gave him that box on the ear, he was remarkably sub¬ 
missive next day, and ready to serve me. "When did yon ever 
strike him!” exclaimed my Mundii, in great surprise. “Why,” 
said I (affecting great coolness, and speaking in a tone as if I was 
telling him a story he was unacquainted with), " one night I had 

‘ In he need the words “non potes.” He ought to hare said, “non 
licet.” My response was, “at verborabo.”—T. M. 
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tdken phjsio, and miited something to drink. I called him over 
and over again. He would not come near me. I got up. went to 
the kitchen, and fetched him a swinging box on the ear.” Muncdii 
did not answer a word. The servants, I suppose, had never men* 
tioned the blow to him, and he had thought I had not dared to put 
in execution the threat I had repeated so often and so positiTely. 
How at once he saw the whole in its true light; his own miserable 
peevishness no doubt came to his mind—for he was aware his 
temper was none of the sweetest—and he was ashamed. I turned 
the discourse to something else. 

The season was now come when the Gtrand Lama annually 
retires from the world for a month or more, and devotes himself 
to religions exerciaes. The interpreter gave me notice, in order 
that I might see him before he withdrew from the public; but 
upon my telling him 1 should stay at Lhasa until the cold weather 
was over, he said I had better defer it until the Lama came out 
again. In the meantime I recover my health perfectly, and became 
rather happy, strong, and well. One of the Thalungs about this 
time wished me to see his mother, who had an ailment in her eyes. 
I went with my Munshi. We were received into a handsome 
room, where I sat vw-d-m with the dame for half an hour. She 
was still young, plump, and rather handsome, and her feee was 
washed dean. She had a profusion of pearls on her head. Munshi 
said they were real pearls. I thought from their multitude they 
must some c£ thmn artifidaL Her female attendant stood titter¬ 
ing and giggling about, turning away the pretty feces when I 
looked at them with a smile, and again looking on giggling when 
I dosdy inspected the dame’s eyes. She had a slight speck 
gathering in one of tiiem, and the other was a little clouded. She 
attributed it to staying too long at her devotions in the temple 
witir the cold wind blowing about her; for die was very devout, 
and was about to withdraw the very next day, and retire to her 
chamber for a month’s praying, recitation, and mortification. I 
told her I would send her a pill to take that evening, preparatory 
to a lotion for the eyes, which she might use during her retire¬ 
ment. She seemed to think it would be a breach of the rules 
of mortification to use medicine during that time. I tried to per¬ 
suade her to the contrary. After I had drank my suehi, as she 
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bad presented me with two or three little baskets of dried £mits» I 
took my leave. I sent her the pill and the lotion, bnt I fimnd 
afterwards that she never -took them. I had not {oomised that I 
would cure her, and many of Lhasa, both Chinese and IHbetans, 
are unwilling to take medidne unless they are assured of receiving 
benefit fi»m it. She satisfied her curiosity, if that was partly 
her motive for sending for me, and I was very well pldtsed with 
my vidt Just before this, 1 had two handsome, wdl-dressed, 
clean-washed lasses come to my lodging with their mother to 
consult me. I could not find out that there was anything the 
matter with them, except superabundance of health and spirits. 
It was BO long since I had seen female charms of this order that 
feeling their pulses rather disordered my own. I asked them 
many questions—^not troublesome ones. They laughed and giggled. 
What they answered I do not know. My Chinese servant was 
interpreter, and though he spoke fluently, and never hedtated at 
explaining anything that ms put to him, he in fitct understood 
very little of the Tibet language. I gave them all something very 
innocent, and after a few days they came again, and brought me 
a present of some excellent mutton. They were welcome^ to come 
as often as they liked, without bringing mutton or anything but 
their own pretty faces. I understood they were the family of 
a rich Tibet merchant. 

One of the Dalai Lama’s phydcians requested me to see to him. 
He had an apartment in the palace. He sent a horse for me and an¬ 
other for my Munshi. We were conducted up the back of the moun¬ 
tain by a road, defended by a parapet wall, which winds up to the 
palace, and thus were saved the fatigue of ascending the mountain 
on foot. I found the physician in bed, supported by pillows. He 
had a stiff neck and back, which he could not straighten, a swelling 
in his knee, and general debility of body and mind. 1 found he 
had used fire for his neck. I gave him a Spanish-fly blister, which 
be praised, and said was of benefit. 1 gave him an oily mixture for 
an inward complaint, which speedily relieved him. Bnt I found 
afterwards that he had taken only half of it, and that other medi- 
mnes 1 sent him he absolutely refused to take, in G|nte of the 
remonstrances of his servants. He was cbiMia^ 'said; he did 
not like the taste or the smell. I had used mint water: hedidnotlike 
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that I advised him to diink a small quantity of .vrine every day. 
That advice he consented to comply ivith. I visited him three or 
fionr times. I had hopes of relieving him, and afterwards strengthen¬ 
ing him with bark, of which I had a good store by me; but it was 
impossible in his case to make him up medicines that had no taste. 
I was compelled to leave him to himself. He said, he would try 
what prayers and recitations of the Lama would do for him, and 
afterwards send for me i^;ain. 1 saw no more of him. 1 sometimes 
inquired how he did, and was told he ccmtinued in the same weak, 
lingering way. Long afterwards, upon seeing one of his acquaint¬ 
ances, he occurred to my mind. “ How is that physician ? ” He 
held out four fingers, and signified that he had been dead so many 
days. As it was perfectly well known that he did not take any of 
my medicines after the first dose, which was of real service to him, 
not the slightest blame was attached to me: it was lamented that he 
had been so childish as to see me and not trust himself to my care. 
1 found that my patients often took the liberty of swerving from my 
directions. If there were two pills, they would take one perhaps, 
though they were utterly ignorant whether it was a strong or a weak 
dose. As for a course of alteratives, I scarcely ever could get any¬ 
one to continue it above two or three days. Oases of complaints came 
before me, some of which would no doubt have yielded to vitriolic add 
or to mercury, but I could not cure them with a single pill. A few 
who had the sense to submit themselves entirely to my directions 
were completely cured, and acknowledged it with gratitude and 
thanks. 

My money now was getting very low. I had written to Bang- 
pfir for a supply, but so long a time had elapsed without an answer 
that I gave up all hopes from that quarter. I found it necessary to 
sell such articles of apparel and other things as I could spare. 1 sold 
some silk and crape I had brought with me, and which had escaped 
the hands of the Bhutanese. I sold some sheets, a piece of cotton 
doth, gauze gowns, a belt with stone clasp, a large tea box, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, which i at first meant to have kept; a few empty bottles; 
two or three bottles of cherry brandy, which 1 had offered to the 
mandarinH on my arrival and again on their birthdays, but which had 
not been aco^t^; a handsome opera-glass; a &n; in short, every¬ 
thing 1 could muster up, except the dothes I diould probably want 
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to use, ftod a {ew keepsake krinkeis^ tint 1 ms nnwillmg to part 
mth. Thtis 1 raised a reasonable supply of mon^, and reduoed my 
baggage into a Tory small compass. 1 had informed the mandarms 
and others that I expected money from Cialcntta. As it did not 
come, they knew I was rather straitened in my drcnmstanoes, and 
if at last 1 dionld be forced to borrow it wonld not seem strange. 
I managed so as to keep np a certain respectability; and though I was 
not invited anywhere to dinner (I do not know that it is the custom 
in Lhasa, besides I was considered as a Lama), wherever I went 
I was treated as a gentleman. I was glad to part with my foolish 
dawdle of a Ohinese servant, who ate up four taels of silver for 
me per month besides his food, and this without being of any 
use. As he saw me seUihg off my things, and knew that my 
finances were bw, he could not be dissatisfied or think that I 
treated the General’s recommendation slightingly. I lent him a 
small sum of money, and he set up as a butcher, but he had neither 
sense nor diligence enough to thrive in any line. He i^nt the 
money idly and loosely, and soon gave up his new profession. Then 
he sold cidces and sweetmeats; but that did not answer. When all 
his money was gone, and his clothes becoming ragged, he took some 
opportunity of returning to his dear Ssechnen, which he extolled 
as a paradise. 

As soon as the Grand Lama came out from his retirement, I 
went again to salute him. He was pab and worse in health, 
1 thought, for his sednsion. Nothing particular passed at this 
interview. 1 took cate this time to drink of his excellent suehi as 
nearly to the bottom of the cup as ]m>priet7 would allow. He 
made me a iit|le present of rice and dried fruits. From his palace 
1 proceeded to that of the Ti-mu-fh. The Ti-mu-fu receiv^ me 
very kindly, ai^ed me many questions, and bid me come often. He 
has nothing of the prince in his manner, being 1 think rather 
vul^, and laughing too often and too femiliarly. He bears a good 
character, and I should judge him to be a very good-natured bnd- 
hearted hfim. He gave me a bag of rice, and excused himself for 
having nothing better to offer me. 

^ 1 afterwards gave them to tbe Grand loath to go empty handed, and was 
Lama and Ti-mu-fu as a New Tear’s forced to sacrifice them.—T. M. 
offering. I had nothing else. I was 
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1 have not yet Tinted the temples. 1 was very desixons ci doing 
it, but conld find no person to go with me who conld properly 
explain things. My Mnnshi, too, was desurons that I should go, 
and obliquely asked me semal times whether I intended it. I could 
not at first understand what his motive was; but upon my dedaiing 
my positive intention of going, he told me that the mandarins 
and one of the Thalungs and their understrappers had several times 

inquired of him whether I had yet paid my respects to-.* 

The mandarins, he said, were aware that the Catholics refused to 
pay these respects; consequently, if I went it would wipe ofif their 
suspicions of my being a missionary. He could not go with me; 
he would not pay revraence to their saints if they were to kill him 
for refusing. This speech had quite a contrary effect on me to 
what he intended. I told him I did not know whether I should 
or should not; if it was expected of me, and if there were ceremonies 
to go through with the image, 1 certainly should not go, unless I 
found that they were considered as matters of course, and practised 
by the mandarins and others who professedly were non-believers in 
the rehgion of Tibet; that the respect I had always professed for 
their religion was sincere; that I had never by any word or action 
pledged myself to anything further, neither would I. I was very 
glad, after inquiring, to find that this reverence to the image was 
practised by the mandarins as a matter of course and pledged them 
to nothing. 

Accordingly, one day I declared my intention of going next 
morning, and that I would take my Tibetan servant with me, having 
nobody better to attend me. No sooner was 1 ready and had stepped 
out of my room, but out popped my Munsbi from his with a 
bunch of incense, which he whipped into the servant’s hand. 
I had half a mind to go back, but conquered my disgust, and 
seemed not to see it. Then he asks me, “ Have you got a scarf 
with you ? ”—“ For what ? ” “ To offer to the saint.”—“ Pooh 1 ” 
says 1; 1 shall give no scarf nor anything else. I know nothing 

about it. I am a foreigner, and curious to see and learn everything. 

* This is the name of their great mannsoript. The great religious law- 
saint, or religious lawgiver. 1 never giver of the Yellow Gap sect, to which 
could rightly make out his storj.—T.M. the Dalai Lama belongs, was Tson- 

The word is not clearly legible in the khapa. 
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Any form and oeteiiKniy ihat is required 1 dial! go throngb, and 
nothing fortiier.” I ^rent to the temple; but it little answered 
eitbw my pnrpose or my Muni’s. My servant, who from bis 
childhood bad been a neglected orphan, wets ignorant as a beast. He 
was n(Hninally a Muhammadan, bat utterly ignorant even of bis 
own religion. He so spleened me with bis brutish ignorance and 
hoggish answers, that 1 could not help speaking cioady, and this 
before the images of the saints. There were hundreds of people in 
the temple; some gathered about me and seemed astounded at 
my irreverent manner. There were two large figures of women 
before the principal image. After I had made my salute to 
him, which consisted of one hdese, I adced about these figures. 
He returned the same general answer as for all the rest: he said 
they were saint images. I again exdaimed against his ignorance 
in a manner that did not befit the place. Some idle people laughed, 
and others stared. I was really angry and vexed to think how 
fruitless was all the trouble 1 tmk, and how impossible it was to 
get anything explained. I took no notice of the incense; my 
servant stuck it where he liked. I meant to have told my Munshi 
that the saint thanked him for his offering and hoped soon to see 
him in person, as he was better pleased with his attentions than 
with mine; but Munsbi on my return never adred me a sini^ 
question nor opened his lips on the subject I heard him questitm* 
ing the servant. I dare say he was not at nil pleased with the 
account he heard. 

In my way home I called in at a little Chinese temple, and also 
made the shrine a Chinese salute, for I was determined to show 
myself impartial to the saints. My servant seemed surprised. I 
asked a few questions of the Chinese sexton, but learned nothing 
curious. He offered to open other doors and diow me all that was 
to be seen. I said I had no offering with me at present, and 
that 1 would defer it till another opportunity. 

The next day I visited another large temple, but made no salutes 
or reverences. This was reported to Munshi by some Chinamen. 
They said what a strange thing it was that the Lama (meaning me) 
went to the temple without an offering, and without performing 
ceremony. No doubt my Munshi made out tiie best account be 
could for me to the Mandarin’s people, and told them 1 had wot* 
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duppedthesaistinpn^fom HbwddioatehiBOOiiBeieiiioe^! 
So aaxioos to cUiim my sonl in order to dielter his own oatcam t 
I had no more ol^tion to bowmg to thb image than he had to a 
paper, a roll, or other miadTe coming firbm the Emperor. When 1 
entered the temjdeB in Ben^, if there were natiTee about, I alwaye 
made a ealam. AH teligiong as they are established have a mixtniw 
in them of good and evil, and upon the whole they all perhaps tend to 
dvilize and amdiorate mankind: as snoh I respect them. As for 
the o(munon idea that the founders of all rdigions except onr own 
were impostow, I omudder it as a vnlgar mor. 1 hare expressed 
diis opinion long long before I had any thoughts of visiting Lhasa. 
But my Mnnshi, being a Bcnnan Oa&olio, of oonrse was utterly 
intolenmt to aU saints not in his own calendar. We ate apt to 
think the Mnhammadan religion eminently intolerant ; bat if it be 
furly examined it will be found much less so than the Boman 
Catholic, both in practice and in principle. 

The new year approached: the season of oongratnlations, pomps, 
and shows. If there was any little present I could make to the 
Girand Lama and the T{*mu*fu on New Year's day I was told it 
would be acceptable. 

Thus fiur written at Lhasa. The remainder from short notes 
taken at Lhasa and from memory. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 


FRAGMENTARY NOTES—RETURN JOURNEY. 


The Tibetans do not use the Obinese kalends': they bare 
astronomers and a calendar of their own. Their year oommenoes 
at the same time as the Chinese year, viz. the Fehrnary new moon. 
Their asiaronomical tables and precepts come from Gbaking, they 
say. If this he tme, they are very old.^ 

Jan. 8 = 16th of twelfth moon. 1 yisited the L a m a and afteiv 
wards the Tl-mn-fa. He promised me hooks. 

10th = 29tib of twelfth moon. I visited the Lama nnez> 
pectedly, and he gave me sacred leaves wrapped np in yellow silk. 

Feh. 12 s Ghiz. New year. 

As I wrote at the time, I have made observations which are in¬ 
correct, having been deceived. Example: I say, my servant took 
an opportunity of returning to Szechnen. He told me he was 
going, and mentioned some particulars. I afterwards found he 
had deceived me, and stiU loitered in Lhasa. Perhaps his coming 
to take leave of me was for the sake of a frrewell present. 

New year. I visited the Grand Lama on the last day of the 
year and on New Year’s day, and gave him a telescope. 

I determined to ask leave to go hack with Munshi and to 
change our route, hoping to he asked to go by Canton. 


1 The Tibetans have derived their as¬ 
tronomical knowledge both from Indian 
and Ohinese sooroes The system formed 
on the Indian prinoiptejs called KaraiSf 
and the mode of reckoning years in the 
Chinese manner is called Nahnsi. The 
common mode of reckoning time among 
the people is by the cycle of twelye 
years, in which each year is denominated 
from an animal, in the following order: 


1. Monseyear. 

2. Ox 
8. Tiger 


4. Hare year. 

5. Dragon „ 

6. Serpent „ 


7. Horse year. 

8. Sheep „ 

9. Ape „ 


10. Bird year. 

11. Dog „ 

12. Hog „ 


In books they make nse of a cycle of 
sixty years. The year is a Innar year, 
with intercalary months for period of 
nineteen years, one month being in¬ 
serted every third year. The year 
begins in Febmary with the appear¬ 
ance of the Ml moon. The months 
are called the first, second, third, Ac., 
months; each of thirty days.—OMmia 
de Kords.* 


II 
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Bat there are reasons why I mast not expect to he asked OuU. 

I went to ask learn 

Decree arrived. 

Monshi goes again to see whether anything can be done to¬ 
day. Gomes back in chains. I anxions.^ 

Grand Lama’s kindness. 

Glad when Mnnshi goes. Why ? Becaose he writes to me. 
He comes again to see me. I give him note npon Elphinstone. 

Mandarins send for me, and give me letters opened. “Are 
these yoors ? ’’ GiviL Promise good news. Advised me to stay 
awhile. 

Dread another decree! Dread missionaries at Peking. Dread 
something coming to light: that I have been at Ganton. I am 
told the Thalongs say I am to go in a few days. 

Visit a magistrate. Hie thinks I do his eyes good. 

Apply again on the 19th. Strangely pat off. 

Sell my empty bottles. 

Get my things in order, to he ready to set off. 

Great cold again. 

Strange fever and cough: think I am poisoned. 

Visited by an Armenian, who wants to go with me. How can 1 ? 

12th, or 25th of second month. Ching Ti-mn-fn bids me stay 
until new Mandarin comes. W’hy ? Uneasy. 

2nd of third month. Very cold. Frost. Clear sky. 

3rd. Visit the Lama. Ask to go. Go to Ti-mu-tu. Told I 
shall have good news in a few days. Snow. 

4th. Snow remaining in the morning. Fine day. 

5tL Go to temple. See three Thalungs, who give me silk and 
tea. 

Mnnshi bribes the treasurer. Called upon by Chinamen after 
Mnnshi is gone. 

Bhutan men would have the Pari-jong magistrate brought to 
Lhasa. Bhatanese at Lhasa show violence. Surrounded by 
soldiers. Obliged to lay down their knives. 

> The Munshi wae detained as a Moororoft haTiiig been at Lhasa (p. 202 > 
Chinese subject, while Mr. Manning can scarcely refer to Manning’s visit, 
was dismissed by the route he came. It is, I suspect, a pure invention. 

The ^story of the Abbe Hue alxiui 
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AprU 6. I took leave of the Qrand Lsnia with a sonowfiil 
heart. I said 1 would tell my kmg (Groremat of Besgal) that 1 
was well treated. His heart rejoices. I thank the Grand Jjama, 
and promise that if afterwards a Lhasa man comes to Bengal it 
shall not be forgotten. I take leave of Tf-rmn-fh. SorrowfiiL 
Beceive presenia. Go to Tajin and Tay-Ye, bnt do not see them. 
Second Tajin gives me a scarf and a piece of stuff for a saddle 
carpet. Make np things. Bather sorrowfhl. 

7th. Put off by the mandarins until after to-morrow. 

Left Lhasa on the 9th of third moon (19th of AprQ). Arrived 
at Pari-jong the 1st of May. 

May 3. Attendants from Pari-jong left me. I then visited the 
magistrates. 

May 22. Conference. Do they think I am a tradesman? 
How should I know the prices of things at Calcutta, or whether 
this doth be prime or second ? 

23rd. My collar to be slipped to-monow. 

24th s fourth moon. Off about sunset, after another foolish 
confiarence. Four miles. 

25th. Bapasay. 

26th. Blda-Balk. 

27th. Ohazi (two kos). 

28th. To Matakah. 

29th. Ddmgong. 

disk Tazigong. 

June 1. Village. Palm trees. 

2nd. Open village. 

Srd. Santalhari, 

5th. Linger on. I declare I will podtivdy go to-morrow, even 
if on foot. 

6th. I threatened to walk, and took up my bundle. Th^ gave 
me a horse. 

June 10,1812. Beached Eudi Bahar.^ 

• He Heme to have returned by the eune way ttiat he came—that of the 
Lakhi Ddar. 
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Aooount or Tbayblb of Johann Grubber, Jesuit/ 

Thi Missioner set out for Chiua^ as conjecture, in the year 1656. 
According to the first letter, he went from Venice to Smyrna by sea ; 
from thence to Ormuz by land in five months; from Ormuz by sea in 
seven months to Makau.^ There landing, he passed through China 
partly by water, partly by land, to Peking in three months. He 
stayed in China three years : in one of which, viz. 1660, he says the 
fifty-six Jesuits who were then in that empire baptized more than 
fifty thousand men. 

In his return he took a road never perhaps attempted by any 
European before. Orueber left Peking in the month of June, 1661, 
in company with Albert Dorville, of the same society. In thirty 
days he came to Singan-fu,^ and in thirty more to 8ining-fu, cross¬ 
ing the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, twice in the way. 

Sining^ is a great and populous city, built at the vast Wall of 
China, through the gate of which the merchants from India enter 
Eatay or China. Here they stay till they have licence from the 
Emperor to proceed forward. The Wall at this place is so broad that 
six horsemen may run abreast on it without embarrassing each other. 
Here the citizens of Sining take the air (which is very healthful, 
coming from the desert), and recreate themselves with the prospect 
as weU as other diversions. There are stairs to go a-top of the 
Wall, and many travel on it from the gate at Sining to the next at 
Sochew, which is eighteen days’ journey. This they do by the 
Governor’s licence, out of curiosity, having a delightful prospeet all 
the way from the Wall, as from a high tower, of the innumerable habi- 


» From Astley’s ‘Collection of Voy¬ 
ages,* vol. iv. 

* Macao. 

* The capital of Shensi, once capital 
of China. 

« On the western ftontier of Kansnh, 
towafds Ki^onor. It is difficult to ao* 
oount for the omesing of the Hoang-ho 
twice, between Singsn and l^ing. The 


maps also place the Great Wall at a 
distance of 15 geographical miles from 
Sining, and its contiiiuntion to Suehau 
in Kansuh appears to be broken by 
palisades. Besides, there is no evidence 
on the maps that the Wall runs south¬ 
wards from Sining to Quangsi, Yunnan, 
and Tibet. 
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tations on one side, and the various kinds of wild beasts whiob range 
the desert on the other side. Besides wild bulls, here are tigers, 
lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, and monoceroses, which are a kind of 
hpmed asses. Thus the merchants view the beasts free from danger, 
especially from that part of the Wall which, running southward, 
approaches the more inhabited provinces of Quang-si, Yunnan, and 
Tibet, for at certain times of the year they betake themselves to the 
Yellow River and parts near the Wall, which abound with thickets, in 
order to get pasture and seek their prey. 

This desert is partly mountainous and partly level, all over sandy 
and barren, excepting that in some places you meet with little rivulets 
whose banks yield good pasture. It begins in the middle part of 
India, and extends from south to north, but nobody ever yet hath dis- 
eovered its bounds, which may stretch to the Frozen Ocean. Marco 
Polo calls this desert Lop, and speaks of its being haunted with 
spirits. But Grueber says nothing of them. The Tatars formerly 
called it Beljan, now Samo; the Chinese Ealmuk, others Eara- 
kathay. The Tatars, accustomed to deserts, dwell here in tents, 
removing with their cattle wherever they can find a river or place 
fit for pasture.^ 

The road from Sining as far as Lhasa is somewhat didTerently 
described in different letters. In the^ first we are told that Grueber, 
passing out of China, entered the sands of desert Tatary, which he 
crossed in three days. Afterwards he came to the banks of the Eoko- 
nor, which signifies the Great 8ea,^ being a great lake or sea like the 
Caspian, where the Yellow River has its source. 

Leaving this sea behind him, he entered into the country of Tok- 
tokay,^ which is almost desert and so barren that it need fear no in¬ 
vasion. One meets with nothing but some tents of Tatars. It is 
watered by the Toktokay, a very fine river, whence It takes the name. 
It is as large as the Danube, but so shallow that it may be forded 
everywhere. 

Thence, having crossed the country of TanguV he came to 

> The beginning of the Desert of * Kokonor does not signify Sea, 

Lop, Gobi, or Bharoo, in the middle but Blue Sea, and it is not the sourae 

peu't of India, is also unintelligible, of, nor oonnected with, the Yellow 

The Chinese call this Desert Ko-pih. River, which rises in a distinct system 

or Ta Ko-pih; also Sha-moh, and of lakes. 

Han-bai, or Sea of Band. Beljan ’ The Toktonat oulan mouren is one 
(so called by Hayton the Armenian, of the superior affluents or sonroes of 
see Yule’s * Cathay,’ exevi.) may be a the Yang tse kiang, or Mouroui oussou 
Turki name fur it. Kslmnk is derived (‘ Mag. Asiatique,’ ii. 246, 282). 
from the Mongol tribe of that name. * Tangut is here applied to the high 
Kura Kathay is Black Kathay, the old plateau of Tibet, north of Lhasa* (Bee 
name for Mongolia. Yule's ‘ Marco Polo, i. pp. 184, 186.) 
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STerj populous pioTinoe belonging to the kingdom of Bsran- 
tola,^ whose oapitiil is Lhasa, where at length he aniTed. 

According to the fifth letter, or Eircher’s abstract, we are told 
that presently, after they had passed the Great Wall, they found a 
river stored with fish, on which they supped in an open tent. Then, 
crossing the Yellow Biver, they imme^tely entered that vast and 
barren desert of Ealmnk, inhabited by the Ealmuk Tatars (the 
Eluths or Tatars of Eoko-nor), who rove np and down it to rob the 
caravans, and at certain seasons settle with their portable cities on the 
banks of the rivers. The Jesuits often met with their habitations in 
the road, and drew their figures, viz. a Ealmuk man, clothed with a 
leathern garment and yellow cap; a Ealmuk woman in a habit made 
of a certain skin of a green or red colour, each with a charm about 
their necks to preserve them from dangers; a Lama, that is one of 
their Tatar priests or bishops. They wear a white coat or cloak cast 
backwards, with a red girdle, and a yellow coat, from the girdle of 
which hangeth down a purse; their cap or hat is painted red. 
Their habitations are tents made with small sticks twisted or jdaited 
together, and covered with a coarse woollen stuff bound together 
with cords. 

From Sining they, in three months, entered the kingdom of Lhasa, 
which the Tatars call Barantola. The Eing is styled Deva,^ or Teva, 
descended from an ancient race of the Tangut Tatars, resides at 
Bntala, a castle built on a high mountain, after the European fashion, 
where he has a numerous court. The great priest of this country is 
called Lama Eonju, and adored as a god. He resides at Barantola, 
and is the Pope of the Chinese and Tatars, called by them God the 
Father, whose religion in all essential points tallies with the Bomish, 
although, says the author, no Christian ever was in the country 
before. 

Here they stayed a month, and might have converted many of the 
natives, but for that devilish God the Father (as the author calls 
him), who puts to death such as refuse to adore him. * However, they 

^ Retink; perhaps the district of the is in accord with the Mongolian Dic- 
Jang Mailing Monastery, about 45 miles tionary of Kovalensky. 

north of Lhasa. (See map of route to ^ See Klaproth, ^ Description du Si 
Tengri Kor.) Dzang ou Tubet,” ‘ Mag. Asiatique,’ 

* Barantola. Bourhan is a synonym ii. 212; On nomme h present la pays 
of Buddha, according to Hue, ii. 115. du Dalai lama, indistlnetement Tubet 
Hence perhaps the name may mean on Tangut; . . . . le roy dii pays est 

^‘oountry of Buddha." Klaproth, in his nomm4 DUm .*'The Tepa Lama, 

notes to * Della Penna, asserts that who oonducts the ciyil af&irs for tne 
Barontala in Mongolian means the Dalai I^ama, appears to be the same as 
right side, referring to Tibet. (See the Deva or Dibs. 

Yule*s * Marco Polo,’ i. 193.) This also 
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were kmdly treated by the people and Eingi who was the brother of 
that God the Father. 

In the Court of Deva, King of Tangut, they imw a woman» bom 
in in Northern Tatary, dressed in an unusual habit. She wore 

hair like knotted cords, her head and girdle adorned with codrle* 
shells. They saw likewise some women no less strangely dressed, 
who came from the neighbouring kingdom of Eoin.^ The ladies braid 
or curl their hair in the manner of hair laces or small bands, and 
twist it behind them. On their foreheads they wear a red fillet beset 
with pearls, and on the top of their heads a silver crown, bedecked 
with turquoises and pearls. 

Grueber drew the pictures of the Grand Lama ^ (taken from one 
hung at the palace gate) and of Han, late Eling of Tangut. This 
last, who had fourteen sons, was, for his goodness and justice, 
reverenced as a god. He was of a dark complexion, his beard of a 
chestnut colour mixed with grey, and his eyes protuberant. 

From Lhasa, or Barantola, they came in four days to the foot of the 
mountain Langur,^ which being exceedingly high, travellers can hardly 
breathe at top, the air is so very thin; neither is it to be crossed in 
summer without great danger from the exhalations of certain poisonous 
herbs. Besides, as no waggons or beasts can pass it for the rocks and 
precipices, they must proceed on foot almost a month till they come 
to Euthi,^ one of the two chief cities of the kingdom of Nekbal.^ This 
mountainous tract is plentifully furnished with springs both hot and 
cold, which issue from all parts of the mountain, affording store of 


* Hami Is one of the Muhammadan 
cities of Kansuh, beyond the Great 
Wall, at the eastern end of the Tian 
Shan mountains. The roads along 
both sides of the range meet at this 
point. 

2 This may be Kam, the eastern 
division of Tibet. 

’ The Dalai Lama in Qrueber's time 
was the fifth since the establishment of 
the Yellow sect by Tsong-khapa, and 
bore the name of Ngawang lobdsang 
ghiamdzo. (See *Mag. Asiatique,’ u. 
214.) 

^ This is the range crossed by the 
Laghulung-la (pass) and the Dango- 
la. (See the map of the routes in 
Eastern Nepal, by explorer No. 9 
under Colonel Montgomeiie.) Accord¬ 
ing to Brian Hodgson, Langur is a 


general name for a mountain pass, 
equivalent to Im in Tibetan, and Shan 
in Chinese; Tagh in Torki, and Uia in 
Mongolian. 

^ This place was visited by No. 9, 
whose route seems to have been iden¬ 
tical with the missionary's. It is also 
called Nilam. 

^ This form of Nepal is unaccount¬ 
able. Perhaps it is a misprint for 
Nebpal. The Chinese nome is Palpou 
(see D'Anville’s maps). According to 
Brian Hodgson, the name is derived 
from Ne', the sender to Paradise, who 
is Bwaynmbhu Adi-Buddba; and pfilu, 
cherished. It is Naipula in Sanscrit. 
The Brahmans assert that Ne is the 
proper name of the Saint or Muni who 
first settled the country. 
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fish and pasture. From Euthi, in five days, they came to the mty 
Nestiy^ still in Nekbal, where proTisions are so plentiful that thirty or 
forty hens are sold for one crown. 

From Nesti they came, in five days* journey, to Eadmendu,^ the 
metropolis of Nekbal, where reigns a potent king. From Eadmendu, 
in half a day’s time, they came to the city Nekbal,^ called also Baddan 
by the natiyes, the regal city of the whole kingdom. 

The first letter relates that Nekbal is a month’s journey in extent, 
and has two capital cities, Eatmandir and Patan, separated only by a 
river. The Eing, called Partasmal/ resides in the first, and his brother, 
Nevasmal (a young handsome prince), in the latter. He had the 
command of all the troops in the country, and while Grueber was 
there had a great army in the field to oppose a petty king, named 
Yarkam, who made frequent incursions into his dominions. 

The Jesuit presented this pi*ince with a telescope, wherewith 
having discovered a place where Yarkam had fortified himself, he 
desired the prince to look that way, which ho did, and seeing the 
enemy so near, cried, Let us march against them ! ” not considering 
that the seeming approach was the effect of the glass. It is not easy 
to express how pleased he was with this present. He likewise gave 
the Eing other curious mathematical instruments, with which he was 
so taken that he determined not to let them go, but that they promised 
him faithfully to return. In that case, he promised both to erect a 
house for their use, endowed with ample revenues, and grant them full 
power to introduce the Christian law into his kingdom. 

In this country, when a man drinks to a woman, the company pour 
in the liquor cha or the wine three times for the pai'ties, and while 
they are drinking affix three pieces of butter to the brim of the cup, 
which those who pledge them take off and stick on their fore¬ 
heads. 

They have a most cruel custom in these kingdoms; for when they 
judge their sick people to be past hopes of recovery, they carry them 

^ This is the Listi of No. 9, at the the favourite residence of the Brahman 
southern entrance of the remarkable priesthood, still the Baddan of the mis- 
gorge by which the summit of the sionary is Lalita Patan, another con- 
Southern Himalaya is crossed in com- siderable city in the same valley as 
ing from Kuti. Kathmandu. 

* Kathmandu. * Pratap malla, king of Kathmandu, 

* Nekbal city, or Baddan,** the regal and Yoga Narendra malla, king of 
city of the whole kingdom.” Although Patan, 1689. (See Prinsep a Tables of 
Kathmandu has become the residence the Rajas of Nepal, p. 116.) There is 
of the Cork ha conquerors of Nepal, and no account of the petty king Varliam. 
Bhatgaon is described by Kirkpatrick probably Vikrama. 

as a superior place, the old capital, and 
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into the fields, and casting them into deep ditches foil of dead 
Goipses, theie leave them to perish, and their bodies, when dead, to be 
devoured by birds and beasts of prey, esteeming it an hononr to have 
living creatures for their tombs. 

The women, out of a religions whim, never wash, but daub them¬ 
selves with a nasty kind of oil, which not only causes them to stink 
intolerably, but renders them extremely ugly and deformed. 

From Nekbal in a journey of five days you meet with the city 
Hedonda,^ a colony of the kingdom of Moranga,^ inclosed in Tibet. 
From the names of Dominic, Francis, and Antony, still in use with 
the natives, it appeared that Chiistianity had been planted' there in 
times past. 

In the first letter we are told that in Morangn he saw no towns, 
but only houses, or rather huts, made of straw, and among them a 
cuStom-houBc. The King pays yearly to the Qreat Moghul a tribute of 
250,000 rix dollars and seven elephants. From Hedonda (crossing 
the kingdom of Maranga), in eight days they came to Mutgari,^ the 
first city of the Moghul’s empke. From Mutgari is a journey of ten 
days to Bataua,* or Patan, u'hich is a city of Bengal, on the Ganges. 
From Bstano, in eight days they came to Benares, a populous city on 
the Ganges, famous for an academy of the Brahmans, where persons 
are instructed in their religion and sciences. From Benares, in eleven 
days they came to Eatampur,*^ and from thence in seven more to Agra. 
So that from Peking thither was a journey of 214 days, but reckoning 
the time which the caravans rest, it will, come to about fourteen 
months. Here Dorville, the companion of Grueber in his travels, 
died. The author’s travels from Moranga arc related, with some 
variation, in the first letter. It is there said that from thence ho 
entered India and came to Minapor,* the metropolis of the country, 
where he crossed the Ganges, twice as broad as the Danube. Thence 


* Hitounda of Brian Hodgson, a 
town at the foot of the mountains, 
44 kos from Kesriah, a port on the 
Gandak, and 19} kos from Kathmandu. 
Merchandise is conveyed by builuoks 
from the river to Hitounda, whence it 
is carried over the mountains by ath¬ 
letic porters Bengal Selections/ No. 
xzvii. p. 22. 1857). 

* Probal)ly the Murung or Terai, the 
swampy region between the mountains 
and the plains. If there is no dis¬ 
crepancy in connection with Badok, 
which is said to be the capital of 


Moranga, the reference may be to 
Rohtut, a district of the Nepalese 
government of the Terai, the principal 
p^e of which now appeam to be Knt- 
tioul. (See ‘ Kirkpatrick’s Nepal/ 40, 
41, and the map of Nepaul, 1855.) 

• Mutgnri, “the first city of the 
Moghul’s empire ” (reached by the 
missionaries). This is Motihari, in the 
district of Sarun. 

^ The city of Patna, on the Ganges. 

• No place more likely than Cawn- 
|x>ro. 

• Dinnpiir. 
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he travelled to the dty Patna, and firom Patna in twenty-five di^ to 
Agra, the chief n^al sei^ of the Moghul’s empire, eleven months after 
he had left China. 

This first letter furnishes ns also with an aoeonnt of his travels 
from Agra to Europe, and several other particulars not to be met with 
in Eircher’s Memoirs. Prom Agra he got in six days to Delhi, and 
from Delhi in fourteen to Lahore, on the Bavi, which is as broad as 
the Danube, and frUs into the Indus, near Multan. At this last place 
he embarked on the Indus, and in forty days journeyed down to Tata, 
the last city of Hindustan, and residence of a Viceroy called 
Laskarkan. Here he found many English and Dutch merchants. 
Prom thence, sailing to Ormuz, he landed, and passing through Persia, 
Armmia, and Asia Minor, came to Smyrna, where, putting again to 
sea, he anived first at Messina, and then at Borne, fourteen months 
after he bad left Agra. 

He had not been long at Borne before he received orders to return 
to China. Accordingly he went into Oermany, and from thence to 
Poland, with a design to out out another new road through Bussia, 
having, by the Emperor’s means, obtained passports from the Dukes 
of Cnrland and Muscovy. But when he arrived on the borders of 
Bussia, nows came that the E^ing of Poland, in conjunction with the 
Tatars, had invaded the Grand Duke’s dominions. Pearing, therefore, 
that it would be difficult to get to Moscow, called the Tatars 
Stoliza, he thought it best to return to Venice, which he did just at 
the time the Emperor was sending Count Lesly on an embas^ to the 
Porte. In the train of this lord he travelled to Constantinople, 
designing to take his way through Natolia, Persia, and the Indies; 
but on his arrival he was seized with a violent flux and pains in the 
stomach, so that, being unable to proceed, he returned by sea to 
Leghorn, and thence to Florence. Here his disorder abating, he 
repaired to Venice, in order to pass through Priuli to Vienna, and so 
to Constantinople, once more to attempt getting to China by that 
road. But how he succeeded we do not find. 

The author, in 1665, when he set out on his return to China, was 
about forty-five years of age, of an afibble temper and extremely civil, 
joining to other good qualities the German sincerity, which rendered 
his conversation perfectly agreeable. The variations found in the 
letters seem to be owing to the defects of the author’s memory, and 
mistakes of those who took the relation from his month. With regard 
to the Chinese and Tatars, he has explained some things more fully 
than otiier authors have done, as well as related others in a different 
manner. 
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Tablv of LATirtrois OBaESTXD ok tbx Jomunr.' 


' O f If 

Bining. S6 10 0 

Lhasa, or Barantola. 29 6 0 

Khatmandu . 27 5 0 

Hedonda . 26 36 0 

Batana, on Ganges. 24 44 0 

Benares, on Ganges. 24 50 0 


IL 

A Letter from Father Ippolito Desideri^ Missionary of the Society of 
Jesus, to Father Ildebrando Orassi, a Missionary of the same Society, 
in the Kingdom of Mysore, {Translated from a French translation 
hy Du Salde in the ^ Lettres Edifiantes,^ voL xv, p, 184.) 


Lhasa, April 10, 1716. 

Bevkbbnd Father, —The peace of our Lord be with you. Having 
been appointed to the Tibetan mission, I left Goa on the 20th of 
November, 1718, and arrived at Surat on the 4th of January, 1714. 
Being compelled to sojourn here awhile, I took advantage of my 
leisure to learn Persian. On the 26th of March I set out for Delhi, 
whither I arrived on the 11th of May, and where I joined company 
with Father Manuel Freyre, who had been appointed to the same 
mission as myself. On the 23rd of September we together began our 
journey towards Tibet. Vfe went by way of Lahore, which we 
reached on the 10th of October, and where we had the pious satisfac¬ 
tion of administering the sacraments of repentance and the Eucharist 
to some Christians, who were bereft of any spiritual pastor. We left 
Lahore on the 19th of October, and in the course of a few days 
reached the foot of the Caucasus. 

The Caucasus is a long range, consisting of remarkably steep and 
lofty mountains. After crossing one mountain you encounter a second 
still higher; this is in turn succeeded by a third, higher than either 
of the two former ones; and the farther you go the higher you climb, 
till you reach the highest of all, named Per-Pangial.^ 


These latitudes, according to the latest authorities, should be as follows:— 

o f » 


36 39 20 Jesuit surveys. 
29 39 17 Pundit. 

27 41 2S 


27 

25 

25 


85 

17 


0 

0 

0 


Pundit 
Indian survey. 


* l*u* Pnnjal, a pas.s on the first range of the Himalaya, whicli is crossed in 
going to Kashmir. 
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The Gentiles hold this mountain in great awe; they bring 
offerings to it^ and in their superstition worship a venetable old man, 
whom they believe to be guardian of the region. Herein is doubtless 
contained a reminiscence of the fable of Prometheus, who, according 
to the poets, was bound in chains to the Caucasus. 

The summits of the highest mountains are always covered with 
snow and ice. We took twelve days to traverse these mountains on 
foot, crossing at times, with incredible difficulty, impetuous torrents, 
which, formed by the melting of the snow, dash down with extreme 
violence amid rocks and boulders. The torrents which we had ever 
and anon to stem, and the rocks, made it an extremely difficult business 
to get across, and often was I compelled to hang on by the tail of a 
bullock to avoid being carried away by the force of the stream. I do 
not speak of the extreme cold I had to suffer, through not having 
taken the precaution to obtain clothing suitable for so rude a climate. 

This country of mountains, though in other respects so inhos¬ 
pitable, is pleasing through the number and variety of its trees, the 
fertility of the soil, and the different races which inhabit it. Some 
petty States here are dependent on the Moghul. The roads are 
nowhere impracticable for a horseman or for a jampan^ a sort of 
palanquin. 

On the 10th of March ^ we arrived at Kashmir. The enormous 
quantity of snow which falls during winter, and which absolutely 
closes up the passes, obliged us to remain there for six months. An 
illness, apparently caused by the first hardships I had undergone, 
reduced me to the last extremity. I did not fail in continuing my 
study of Persian, and in making inquiries respecting Tibet; but 
though 1 took every pains, I could only learn about two Tibets. One 
extends from the north to the west, and is called Little Tibet, or 
Baltistan. It is a few days’ journey from Kashmir, and its inhabi¬ 
tants and its princes are Muhammadans and tributaries of the Moghul. 
However fertile this country may be in other respects, it is sure to be 
barren as far as preachers of the Gospel are concerned; for a long 
experience has taught us only too surely to expect but little fruit in 
countries where rules the impious Muhammadan race. 

The other Tibet, which is called Great Tibet, or Bhutan, extends 
from the north to the east, and is rather more distant from Kashmir. 
The route thither is pretty well frequented by caravans, which go 
every jrear in quest of wool, and as a rule runs through defiles. The 
first six or seven days* journey are not very trying; but as one goes 
on travelling becomes very difficult, through the wind, the snow, and 
the excessive rigour of the biting frosts, to which must be added 
' March appears to be written in mistake for November. 
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having to rest at night on the bare ground, and at times on snow 
and ioe. 

Great Tibet begins at the summit of an enormous snow^-dad 
mountain, called Eantel.^ One side of the mountain belongs to 
Kashmir, and the other to Tibet. We had left Eadimir on the 17ih of 
May, 1715, and on the 80th, the festival of our Lord's Ascension, we 
crossed the mountain and entered Tibet. Much snow had fallen on 
the pi^th, which winds between mountains as far as Leh, or Ladak, the 
fortress where the King resides, which are the very picture of desola¬ 
tion, horror, and death itself. They are piled one atop of another, 
and so close as scarcely to leave room for the torrents which course 
impetuously from their heights, and dash with such deafening noise 
against the rocks as to appal the stoutest traveller. Above and 
at their foot the mountains are equally impassable; you are there¬ 
fore forced to make your way about half way down the slope, and 
the path, as a rule, is so narrow as barely to leave room for you to 
set down your feet; this obliges you to pick your way with extreme 
care. A false step, and you are precipitated down the abyss with 
the loss of your life, or at the least with broken limbs, as befel some 
of our fellow-travellers. Were there bushes you might cling by 
them, but these mountains are so barren that neither plants nor even 
a blade of grass grows thereon. Would you wish to cross from one 
mountain to another, you must pass over the foaming torrents between, 
and there is no bridge, save some narrow, unsteady planks, or some 
ropes stretched across and interwoven with green branches. Often 
you are obliged to take off your shoes in order to get a better foot¬ 
hold. I assure you that I shudder now at the Ime remembrance 
of these dreadful episodes in our journey. 

Trying as the climate is, there is no food save the flour made 
from which is a kind of barley. The people of the country eat 

it unprepared; but we generaUy made a broth of it, and it was no 
small thing for us to get enough wood to cook it. 

One's eyes are terribly tired with the reflection of the sun's rays 
from the snow, which dazzles and nearly blinds them. I was obliged 
to bandage mine, and admit only just enough light to see my way. 
Then, every other day or so, we encountered customs officers, who, 

' According to Yigne, the summit of qumm of Pern. It is cultivated at 
Bultul (Zoji la pass) is the Mount heif^is of mom than 5000 feet, chiefly 
Kantul of the old maps. It is north- for its grain, but the leaves are also 
east of Srinagar (Kashmir), on the road used as a pot-herb. (See ^Puiijab 
to Baltistan (Little Tibet). Plants,’ by J. L. Stewart, M.D., Lahore, 

^ A chenoj^ium, sometbing like the 1860, p. 170.) 
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not content with demanding the usual dues, exacted all they pleased 
by any right they fancied. 

In these mountainous regions there are •no large towns. There is 
no particular coinage, that of the Moghul being chiefly used; each 
piece of money is worth five Roman Giuglii. Trading is usually 
carried on by exchange of goods. The journey from Kashmir to 
Ladak we made on foot, and it lasted forty days, so that we reached 
the last-named place on the 25th of June. The kingdom of the 
second Tibet begins, as I have already remai*kod, at Mount Eantel,^ 
and extends north-eastwards. There is only one Gyampo, or sove¬ 
reign ruler; the present one is called Nima Nangial, and he has a 
tributary king below him. The first races one meets are Muham¬ 
madans ; afterwards they are Gentiles, but less superstitious than 
idolatrous nations usually are. 

Here is what I learnt Of the Tibetan religion. They call God 
Eonciok; and they appear to have some notion of the Holy Trinity, 
for at times they call him Eonchok-chik (one God), and at other times 
Eonchok-sum (three Gods). They use a kind of chaplet, over which 
they'repeat these words : Om, hum. This they explain by saying 
that Om signifies knowledge or an arm, that is, power; ha is the 
word, and hum is the heart or love, and that these three words mean 
God.* They also worship a being called Urghien, who, so they say, 
was bom seven hundred years ago. When asked if he be God or man, 
some reply that he is both God and man, that he has neither father 
nor mother, but that he was bora of a flower. Nevertheless they have 
statues representing a woman with a flower in her hand, and her they 
call the mother of Urghien. Many other personages do tliey worship 
and treat as saints. Li their churches you may see an altar covered 
with a cloth and ornaments; in the middle of the altar is a kind of 
tabernacle, wherein, as they say, Urghien dwells, though there are 
some who assert he is in heaven. 

The Tibetans have priests, called lamas. They are clad in a 
uniform different from laymen; they neither plait their hair nor 
carry earrings, as other men, but wear a tonsure like our eccle¬ 
siastics, and have to observe perpetual celibacy. Their occupation is 
to study the books of the law, which are written in a tongue and in 
characters differing from those ordinarily in use. They rccito cortain 
prayers in chorus; and theirs it is to celebrate rites, to present 
offerings in the temple, and to light the sacred lamps there. They 
offer up wheat, barley, paste and water, in little vessels of scrupulous 
cleanliness. Where an offering has been made, the remainder of the 
' * See ante, p. 904. * Cm maiii padini hum. (See pp. J, 20, 92, 997.) 

X' 
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food M Mten m if it were oonseorated. Tho lamas are greatly 
respected ; as a mle, they live together, shut oat from all profane 
interooTtrse; they have lo^ superiors, and also a general snperior, 
whom the King himself treats with great veneration. 

The King and many of his court look upon ns as lamas of the 
faith of Jesus Christ, who have come from Europe. When he saw ns 
reciting our prayers, he was curious to see what books we were 
reading, and he eagerly inquired the meaning of the various figures 
therein depicted. After having carefully examined them, some of them 
said among themselves, “ Nwru” that is, very good. They remarked 
two things: firstly, that their book was very like ours. This simi¬ 
larity I failed to perceive; but one thing I am certain of is, that 
though many may ^ow how to read their mysterious books» not one 
can explain them. The second observation they made was: “ Oh 1 if 
you knew our language, or if we understood yours, what pleasure it 
would give us to hoar you expound your religion.” This proves that 
this people is well disposed to taste of Christian truths. 

The Tibetans are naturally gentle, but uncultivated and coarse. 
There are neither arts nor sciences among them, though they are not 
wanting in intelligence. They have no communications with other 
nations; no sort of meat is forbidden to them; they do not hold the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and do not practise polygamy; 
three points in which they differ widely from the idolatrous natives 
of India. 

As you may have learnt from what I have said, the climate is 
very severe, and winter prevails nearly all the year round. The 
mountain tops are always covered with snow; the soil yields only 
wheat and barley; trees, fruits, and vegetables being rarely seen. 
The houses are small, narrow, and built of stones piled in rude 
fashion one above the other. They use nothing but woollen stnflb for 
their clothes. While we were at Ladak we had no other lodging but 
the hut of a poor Kashmirian who lived on charity. 

Two days after our arrival we went to call on the Lompo, who is 
next in nude to the King, and commonly called his right arm. On 
the 2nd of July we had our first audience of the King himself, who 
received us seated on his throne. On the 4th and 8th we were again 
summoned to his presence, and he then treated ns more fiuniliarly. 
On the 6th we paid our respects to the Qrand Lama. He was accom¬ 
panied by several other Lamas, one of whom was a son of Lompo, and 
another a near relative of the King. They received us most honour¬ 
ably, and presented us with some refreshments, as is the custom of 
the country. 
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These hcmoiirs and tokens of firiendship did not, however, drive all 
anxiety from ns. The wool trade serves to draw many Muhammadans 
from Eashmir to Ladak. Scnne these, prompted either by jealonqr 
or hatred, of the very name of Ohristians, told the King and his 
ministers that we were in reality rich merchants, wi& pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, jewels of various sorts, and other valuable com¬ 
modities in our possession. An officer of the court came to our 
lodgings; everything was opened before him, and the report he made 
thereon excited the Kings curiosity. His Majesty ordmred to be 
brought unto him a basket and a leader bag, in which we carried our 
smaller effects, such as linen, books, writings, some instruments for 
self-mortification, chaplets, and medals. The King examined every¬ 
thing, and then openly declared that it gave him greater pleasure to 
inspect goods of this sort than to see pearls and rubies. 

Affitirs were in this state, and I was thinking of tarrying in a 
country where I had resolved to suffer whatever it might please 
Providence to inflict upon me; I was in the highest degree over¬ 
joyed at having found a settled State, where I could labour towards 
the salvation of men’s souls; I was already beginning to learn the 
language, with the hope of seeing some of my teaching bring forth, 
even among these barren rocks, fruit acceptable in the sight of Him, 
when we learnt that there was a third Tibet. After several consulta¬ 
tions, it was decided, against my wish, that we should go thither and 
discover it. The journey takes usually from about six to seven 
months, and the route lies through countries of deserted aspect, and 
scantily peopled. This third Tibet is more exposed to the incursionB 
of the border Tatars than the other two Tibets. 

We left Ladak on the 17th of August, 1715, and we arrived at 
Lhasa, whence I have the honour to address yon, on the 18th of 
March, 1716. 1 leave you to imagine what I had to suffer during 
this journey, what with snow, ice, and the excessive cold of these 
mountains. Shortly after our arrival, certain tribunals of the country 
occasioned us a good deal of annoyance. Thanks to God, this storm 
was appeased in the following manner. I was passing by the palace 
to attend one of the tribunals, when the King, who was seated in a 
balcony with one of his ministers, happened to be informed who I was. 
Our case had been made known to this minister, who is a thoroughly 
just and equitable man, and he took occasion to represent to the 
prince the wrong that was being done to us. The King immediately 
summoned me to his presence, and gave orders that we should be 
no more troubled. 

A few days after I called upon the minister referred to, and lie 

X 2 
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good-n»tiuedly rabtiked me for not Imving yet presented myself to 
the King. I excused myself on the groimd that the onstom of the 
country did not allow people to approadb those in authority without 
making Uiem somo present, and that I had nothing worthy of so 
great a monarch’s acceptance. My excuse, though genuine, was not 
listened to. I was obliged to obey, and repaired to the palace. More 
than a hundred people of consequence were awaiting audience in the 
halL Two officers took down their names, according to onstom, and 
carried the paper in to the King, who immediately gave orders for my 
admittance together with a Grand Lama. The Lama’s present was a 
handsome one, while mine was quite insignificant; but nevertheless 
that of the Lama was deposited at the entrance, according to custom, 
while the King ordered mine to bo brought to him, and to show how 
pleased he was with it, kept it by him. This in the court is con¬ 
sidered an exceptional mark of faTonr. He made me sit down opposite 
to him and quite close, and for the space of two hours plied me with 
innumerable questions, without speaking a word to the others present. 
At last, having made my final compliments, he bade me good-bye. 
On several occasions irfter my first visit I strove to take advantage of 
the King’s kindly disposition and to discourse of our holy religion, 
and of the mission I wished to undertake in his kingdom, but un¬ 
fortunately I had no opportunity of doing this. This monarch is of 
Tatar race, and some years ago he conquered this country, which is 
not very far from China, for it takes oitly four months to travel hence 
to Peking. Hot long since an envoy came thence, and he has since 
returned to Peking. 

Having given yon, Beverend Father, this brief account of my 
travels, and of what has happened since my arrival in the capital of 
the third (province of) Tibet, it only remains for me to entreat the 
aid of yonr prayers. After undergoing so much suffering, 1 need 
them sorely to sustain me in the labours of the ministration to which 
by Divine favour I have been called, all unworthy though I be. In 
the hope of sharing the blessings of your holy offices, 1 subscribe 
myself, &c.. 


IrrouTo Dksidbbi. 
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HORACE DELLA FEENA. 


UL 

BBIEP ACCOUNT OP THE KINGDOM OP TIBET, 

BY 

FbA FrANOBSOO OfiAZIO DBLLA FbNNA D1 BiLLI,^ 

1730.3 

Thb word Tibet is a Tatar oorraption, the proper term being Thobot, 
or Tangut katzar. Tangat means dwellers in houses, and katzar 
country or kingdom ; so the whole expression signifies ** the kingdom 
of dwellers in houses/’ the Tatars dwelling in tents of felt, or of a 
coarse material woven from the hair of the yak or hairy ox, and the 
Tibetans in houses. Tibet, in the language of the country, is called 
Po6t, and the inhabitants Podt ba, while in the language of Nekpal it 
is called Seen, and a Tibetan, Seeni^. In Hindustani, Tibet is called 
Butant, and a Tibetan Bntia. The capital of Tibet is called Baron* 
ihala in the Tatar tongue. Baron signifies right, tha towards, and la 
south; so the whole means, on the right hand, southwarcL In the 
Tibetan tongue it is called Lha-sk, which means Land of God. 

According to the royal ministers, who are expressly charged with 
the duty of keeping count of the numbers of the population of the 
whole kingdom, the total amounts to thirty-three millions,^ of whom 
690,000 are soldiers. The families of those provinces which have 
to furnish youths to be monks are exempt from supplying soldiers. 
The provinces of U and Tzang together contribute 130,000 soldiers, 
at the rate of one for every throe families. The state of Eham 
contributes 360,000 soldiers at the same rate, while those of Ngari 
and Chang maintain 100,000 each, at the rate of one for each family. 
From the states of Hor and Amdoa no soldiers are taken, from 
motives of mistrust, as the first are adherents of the Tatar rather 
than the Tibetan cause, and usually speak the Tatar language, while 
the second dwell on the confines of China beyond the Great Wi^ and 
speak more Tibetan than Tatar and Chinese. The provinces of 

* Fiands Horace were the author's in a different position, twenty miles 
baptismal names. Penna di Billi is W.N.W. of Urbino. 
the name of the district where he was ^ Published by Klaproth, from th^ 
bom. It is situated iu the noich of An- autograph manuscript of the author, 
ooiui, about twenty miles from Maoerata. * Klaproth thinks this an exaggera- 

Keith Johnston's * Gaaettoer * places it iioti, and would fix it at fivsBaillioasenty. 
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Eombo and Takpo furniBh soldiers in the same way as the other states. 
The figures I have omitted to notice, and must give them oonjec- 
turally. I think that together they may supply 140,000 soldiers, 
one from every three families. The kingdoms of Brukpa^ (in Hin¬ 
dustani, Laltopivala), Lata or Ladak, and Nekpal are now subject to 
and have voluntarily made themselves tributary to Tibet, after the 
Emperor of China had made himself master of it. 

The following are the kingdoms and provinces of Tibet: the 
kingdom of Lata or Ladak, which to the west abuts on Kashmir, to 
the south the Mogol, to the east Ngari, and to the north Tatary and 
(I believe) the Usbek Tartars. 

Ngari is divided into three provinces, Ngari Sankar, Ngari Purang, 
and Ngari Tamo. Ngari Sankar is bounded on the west by Lata, on 
the north by Tatary, and (I believe) by Gaskar or Easkar, on the 
east by Ngari Purang, and on the south by the Mogol. Ngari 
Purang is bounded by Ngari Sankar on the north, and for two points 
on the west, on the north by Tatary, on the east by Ngari Tamo, and 
on the south by the Mogol. Ngari Tamo is bounded on the west by 
Ngaid Purang, on the north by Tatary, on the east by the province of 
Tzang, and on the south by the Mogol. Tlie province of Tzang 
is bounded by Nekpal on the west, on the north by Ngari Tamo, 
on the south by Lho ten ke and Bregiou,^^ and on the cast by 
the province of XJ. Towards the west the furthermost town of 
Tzang is called in Hindustani Euti or bitch, and in Tibetan 
Gnialam and Tzongtu, which means the place w'hither the merchants 
resort to bargain with one another. The easternmost place is 
called Eambala, which is the name of a great mountain, on the 
slopes of which are many (inhabited) places, and in the plain at 
the foot to the south is a great lake called landro,^ which is eighteen 
days’ journey round, according to those who have made the circuit, 
but within are some hilly islands. The same lake has no outlet 
that I know of, and during- a day and lialf’s march round it, I 
can vouch that I saw none ; w hilo as regards the remaining portion, 
I have the authority of those who have made its circuit. To pass 


■Bhutan. (C.R.M.) 

* Sikkim. (Klaproth.) 

• Probably the correct spelling; is 
Tang dhro, warm and extensive. The 
Tibet name is Phal dlii yu mthso, or 
the lake of the turquoises of I’hal-dhi, 
a town or village to the north of tlio 
lake. In the middle of the lake arc 
three mountainous islands, named Mi> 
uaba, Sangri, and Yabotu, which 


inhabited by some men who pasture 
herds of yaks. Many fishermen also 
live there: tluir boats are of leather. 
The lake is very full of fish, but its 
waters are salt and bitter. See the 
** Description of Tibet,” in the second 
vol. of my ‘ Magasin Asiatique ’ (Paris, 
182t», 8vo.), p. 285, and ‘Nouveau Jour¬ 
nal Asiatique,' vol. iv. p. 295. (Kl.) 
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Mount Eambala one has to ascend certainly for lialf a mile, and then 
to descend for five good miles, after which one comes upon a yery 
large riyar called Ohasum, Tsampo, or Tzangchu,^ which rises in 
Ngari. It passes three days’ journey distant from Lhasa, and con** 
tinues its course under the fortress of Sgikakungar,^ and before 
arriving at Takpo Oini it loses itself, during a whole day’s journey, in 
Lhoga; ^ they say also that it flows under a mountain, bemuse after 
passing this mountain one comes upon the river again; from Takpo it 
passes by Eombo, and they say that it joins the Ganges towards Bagmati 
or Shategang. The capital of this province (Tzang) is called Sgigatze/ 
The kingdom of Bregion, or Bramashon,^ is bounded on the north 
by the province of Tzang, to the south by Mon Altibari and Brukpa, 
or Laltopivala, to the east and south by Lhoba, to the east by Eako 
and Eombo, and to the west by Maronga and Nekpal. 

The province of U is bounded on the west by Tzang, on the east 
by Sharbigonti, on the south by lalha and Takpo, on the north by 
Chang, while its extreme points are Eambala, Sharbigonti, Talung, 
and J^tren, in the west, east, and north respectively. The capital of 
TJ is Lhasa, and near this city flows the river Tsangchu, which rises 
in Sharbigonti, and joins the river Chasum, near Chuchur, three 
days’ journey from Lhasa. IT signifies middle,” as this province is 
in the middle of Tibet; and Lhasa, which is situated in the middle 
of the province, is called the navel of the wealthy kingdom of Tibet. 

The province of Chang is bounded on the west by Ngari, on the 
north by Eokonor, on the east by Eham, on the south by U. In the 
province of Chang is situated the duchy of Dam, which is eight days 
distant from Lhasa, and in Dam there is nothing else but the jmlace 
belonging to the King and his court, the remainder of the inhabitants 
(which are mostly Tatars and the other Tibetans) dwelling in tents 
of felt and of cloth woven out of hair. Two days distant from Dam is 
Nak chu ka, where is the last fortress of Tibet, but no other dwellings 
except tents, as before mentioned. In this place there flows a large 


> This river is generally called Tsang 
po tsin, or the pure water. (Kl.) 

* A fortress on the right of the 
Tsangchu and to the nortli-east of 
Lake Yang mtso. Bobbers are gene¬ 
rally drowned in the river, but some¬ 
times as an act of favour they are sent 
to Sgikakungar, or Ji-ka-ghong-kar, 
where the unhealthiness of the spot 
usually kills them within a year. (Kl.) 

* L*ho ka, or li’ho k’ho plia, is the 


name of some cannibal mountain tribes 
north and north-east of Assam. (Kl.) 

< One of the largest towns of Tibet, 
situated about ono kos north-east of 
Tashi-lumbu. The river Churerku. 
which is very deep and about three 
hundred jiaces wide, flows two or three 
hundred yards distant. It is crossed 
by an iron bridge on eight arches, called 
Snmbnehur, or the oastorn bridge. (Kl.) 

6 Sikkim. (0. R. M.) 
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river oalledNak ohn,^ which meant black water, and has given the name 
to the place. For about forty daya’ jonmey there are no more houses to 
be seen, but only tents and numerous herds of yaks or hairy oxen, flocks, 
and horses; travellers can buy nothing to eat but meat and butter, 
aud are obliged to carry everything else with them. After traversing 
this country one reaches a very large river called Bichu,^ which, as 
Signor Samuel Van der,® a native of Fleshingh, in the province of 
Zeland, in Holland, has written of it, is so large, that to cross it in 
boats of skins he embarked in the morning, and landed on an island 
in the evening, and could not complete the passage across till the 
middle of the following day. In the vicinity of the river there is a 
large population, which live in tents. At the distance of about a 
month’s journey hence one comes to 2ioloma,^ the people of which 
also live in tents, and after five days’ journey more one reaches 
Kokonor, which is the northernmost limit of Tibet in this direction. 

The province of Takpo is pretty extensive, and is divided into 
seven districts, among which are Takpo Chini, where the Capuchin 
missionaries have a hospice, and Takpo Chara, which is bounded on 
the north by XT, on the south by Kombo, on the east by Eham, and 
on the west by Tzang. 

The province of Kombo is bounded on the north by Takpo, on the 
east by Kham, on the west by Bregion and Lhobei, and on the south 
by Lho k'haptra, Lhb meaning south, h*ha mouth, and ptra cut, because 
in infancy the lips of the children are cut and coloured red, yellow, 
blue, and otherwise in the incisions. 

Kham is bounded on the west by Bikum, Takpo, and Kombo, on 
the north by Kokonor and Chang, on the east by Tarchenton, China, 
and Amdoa, and towards the south by Bengal, Siam, or Pegu and 
Tonqnin. ‘ The state of Eham is divided into the following twelve 
provinces: (1) Tzava Kham, which is bounded on the west by 
Bikum and Takpo, on the east by Pombor Eham, and on the south 
by Lhb k’haptrb. (2) Pombor Eham, which is bounded on the west 
by Tzava Eham, on the east by Mingara Eham, on the south by 
Bengal, and on the north by Bichu. (3) Mingara Kham, which is 
bounded on the west by Pombor Kham, on the ^t by China, and, it 
is believed, by the province of Chentofu and Amdoa, on the south, 
as far as it is believed, by Pegu, and on the north by Eokonor. 
(4) Kotong Eham, which is bounded on the west by Eombo, on the 
east by Tzava Eham, to the south, as far as is known, by Pegu or 

* The upper Lu-kiang. (Kl.) * “The junction of three rivers,” 

* The Murui-ussu, or Upper Yang- where the road from fiining to Lhasa 

tse-kiang. (Kl.) crosses the upper Uoong^ho. (Kl.) 

* Van de Putte. See p. Ixii of In- 
.fedttction. 
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Siam, and on Ihe nortli by Eokonor. (5) Chimgbu Ebam, which on 
the west is bounded by Talung, on the east by Chamto, on the south 
by Shopado, and on the north by Ohang. (6) Eonchuduru Eham, 
which on the east is bounded by Eemorang * on the west by Ohang, 
in the direction of Bam, on the north by Eokonor, on the south by 
Bha,^ which, whether it belong to Pegu or Tonquin, is unknown* 
(7) Ohamto Eham, (8) Eemorong Eham are proTinoes, of which 
not only the boundaries, as in the case of the other four provinoes, 
but even the names of places mre uncertain, as information could not 
be procured from those who knew, and, through the jealousy of the 
Tibetans, it hhs been found impossible to copy a map in the palace of 
Yaranga (?) or Lhaprang* 

The Eing of Tibet is also ruler oyer the state of Amdoa, men¬ 
tioned above, which is bounded on the east by China, on the north by 
Eokonor and Ohang, on the west by Eham, and on the uouth by 
Tonquin, Pegu, or Siam, as far as is known; but this is not known for 
certain, as the Tibetans have very little knowledge of those countries 
and the states neighbouring them. Amdoa is divided into the follow¬ 
ing provinces, Chenisgungbi^ larba, Ara, Margniu, Taator, Tariong, 
Tebo, Ngaba, Sunggiu, Korlung, Chusang, Samblo, Tongor, Eung-> 
bong, and they say that there are others, but there was no opportunity 
afforded us of ascertaining these matters, owing to the necessity for 
not awakening suspicions. 

In all these provinoes there are cities, estates, castles built of 
stone and other durable materials. The native tongue is Tibetan, but 
they speak also Tatar and Chinese, and possess a high class of 
intellect* In my time nearly all ihe lecturers and lamas of the 
university, masters of the Supreme Lama, and the Grand Lamas who 
have been bom again, came from Amdoa, a province from which they 
do not draft soldiers, as mentioned above. 

Between Tatary and the provinoes of Chang and Ngari are the 
people of Hor,^ who are of mean intellect, wear their hair in tresses 
and dress in the Tatar fiwhion; they live in tents, and speak both 
Tatar and Tibetan, but the former with greater facility* In the pro¬ 
vince of Tzang there are two large and several small rivers. One 
rises in the Langur mountain and Bows as far as Sekia, and then 
turning south traverses the state of Bregion or Bramashon, and 
Bengal, where it joins the Ganges under the name of Ponchu.^ The 
other river, called Sanohu, comes from the north, it is believed from 

1 £ha is the country of Bha, or Bha- Tibetans to the people of the Turk 
tang (plain of cows). (Kl.) moe in Central Asia. (Kl.) 

• Hor, according to M. Osoma de * The Tista, which however does not 
Kdiw is the name applied by the rise in Mount Langur, but in some 

mountains to the north. (Kl.) 
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Obuig la»i, flovi to the aoaUi of Sgigstsre, paases Oiaatoe and Pari, 
loavtng Bregion on tiie west, and joins the Ganges in Bengal.^ 

The bonndaries of Tibet on the east meet those of CShina and 
Tarohenton.^ This state or provinoe, I believe, joins China beyond 
the Great Wall. In ancient times, vrhen the Grand Lama was both the 
spiritnal and temporal mler in Tibet, the Empermr of China always 
gave him supreme anthority over it, bnt when the Emperor gained 
possession of Tibet, in 1720, he reserved the chief power for himself. 
This country produces abundantly several species of tea, with which 
it supplies the whole of Tibet, which on the south is bounded by 
Bengal, Lho ten ke, Altibari, Mon, Brukpa, Lhoba, Lh 6 kliaptrik, 
Shapado, Bha (to whom this belongs is not known), and, as far as 
can be told, with Pegu, Siam, and Tonquin; on the west by 
Eadunir, a part of the Mogol, Nekpal, and Moronga; on the north 
I 7 IJsbek, Gaskar,’ and Giongar* Tatary, and it is believed by 
Yarkand and Eokonor. Giongar is derived from Gion, left, and 
kar, hand; and Eokonor from Kolo, blue, and nor, lake; these 
being Tatar words. In the Tibetan tongue Eokonor is called Tzoka, 
which is derived from Tzo, lake, and ka, dwellers. Eokonor is 
also called Tzo ngonbo, which means blue lake, the water being 
blue. The Tibetans pretend that this lake belongs to them, and that 
the limits of Tibet adjoin those of the town of Shilin or ShiHngh. 
From this lake there issues no river. The five rivers which the old 
maps show as issuing from a lake, whether it be the above-named 
landro or lantzo, which is three days’ journey west of Lhasa, or 
Eokonor lake, whidi is about one day’s journey from Shilin, on the 
confines of Tibet, these being the only two lakes in that country, are 
absolutely imaginary, as no river at all issues from those lakes; but 
there are other large rivers, as mentioned above, viz. Tzangchu, in the 
province of Tzang, and Nakchn and Bichn, in the state of Chang, as 
well as two others which I have forgotten. These facts are derived 
from well-informed persons, who also state that the Ganges rises 
in Ngari towards Tatary. 

It appears fitting here to record what has been told to me by 
those who have travelled through and beyond Tibet. 

The river Erchis divides Muscovy from the whole of Tatary. 
Towards the confines of the latter, between the west and south, 
dwell the Turknt * Tatars, who voluntarily became subjects of Mus- 

' Klaproth says there is some eon- * Dzungan (Kl.) 
fusion here. * These are the Torgod Kalinaks 

* A large fortified town not in Uie who loft Russian territory to place 

ma[«. themselves in subjection to China. 

* Ksskar or Kashgar. (Kl.) (KL) 
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oovy, on condition of being proTided with the means of sustenance, 
their own country being barren. They profess the same religion as 
the Tibetans, a fact which I know from this, that in 1730 their king 
died, and his queen and son sent some nobles with an escort of 800 
men and plenty of money and other gifts to Lhasa, to make prayers 
and offerings to the Grand Lamas and convents for the benefit of 
the late king’s soul. They went by sea, landed in China,^ and 
from thence journeyed to Lhasa, which they reached in October, 
1731, and where I had several conversations with their chiefs, car¬ 
ried on by means of Tibetan interpreters, their own language being 
Tatar and a little Muscovite, while they are not entirely ignorant 
of Christianity. 

In the map Kabul is inserted, but the name is called Kamul. 
About a month’s journey from it is Turfan. Kaskar is a kingdom, 
the capital of which is called Kaskar, and is distant three days’ 
journey on horseback south from Yarkand. Andigen is a city and 
kingdom, distant from Kaskar a month’s journoy southward. 
Yarkand is the name of the kingdom, and the caintal is called Yark¬ 
and. The peojjlc of Yarkand, Kaskar, and Usbek aio for the most 
part of the Muhammadan religion, and sjioak Turki. Samarkand, 
Bokara, and Balak are nearly wholly Muhammadan, and speak Fei*^ 
sian, while the people of Turfan, between Yarkand and Kamul, arc 
mostly Muhammadans, and speak Turki. Turfan belongs to Giongari, 
and Kamul to China. The i>cople of Andigen, Turfan, and Kamul 
profess Muhammadanism, but those of Andigen speak Tatar, and the 
other two, Turfan and Kamul, Turki and Tatar. From Shilin or 
Shilingli to Kamul, the merchants with their caravans take forty days 
on tho road, and twelve from Kamul to Turfan, whence their route 
runs in a north-west direction. Tarsy, a district of Amdoa, is a good 
day’s journey ivoni Shilin. 

Begarding the situation of our five religious houses, I may 
mention that tho first is at Chandernagor, in Bengal, in latitude 
22 ^ 20’ north, where the sun is in the zenith on tho 8rd June and 9th 
July. Tho second is that of Patna, in the kingdom of Bchar, twenty 
days distant from Chandomagor, and in latitude 26° 30’ north. The 
third is in Nekpal, at Kadmandu or Batgao, in latitude 27° 30'. 
The fourth in the capital of Tibet, in Lhasa, in latitude 30° 20’. The 
fifth at Trongnge, in Takpo, about 30° north latitude. 

* Evidently an error. The Emba$sy traversed Mongolia. The Kalmak king, 
who was calle^l Ayuka Khan, died in 1731. (KI.) 
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A Skori Aeeoimt -of the Oreot Kingdom of Tibet, a$ far at regardt the 
Potiiktt of the Oomdry and ite Products; Food and Drink of 
its People; its Commerce; the Manners, Polities, and Temporal 
Bede of the People ; the Administration of Justice ; and a Succinct 
Abstract of the Great Chaos of Tibetan Laws. 

The Kingdom of Tibet and its Products .—The kingdom of Tibet is 
monntsinoas thronghont, and between the monutains there are plains, 
where are built cities and oastles in the southern parts, and groves 
of willows and stunted trees have been planted, the mountains being 
destitute of everything except shrubs. 

Towards the south, in the provinces of Takpo, Eombo, and Kham, 
there are forests, but in all the mountains in the provinces of Ngari, 
Tautg,. U, and Ohang, there are no shrubs, but only a few trees, 
too few indeed to supply beams for building houses, so that they only 
take the branches at the trees for fuel, and sell them at an extremely 
high price, as their usual practice is to bum the dung of horses, oxen, 
and other animals. The climate is extremely cold, and the summits 
of the mountains are covered with snow all through the year. Owing 
to the great altitude and the radeness of the bleak winds which 
there prevail, the groxmd for six months is hard as rock, and the 
dimate and soil being alike inhospitable, no poisonous animal is to 
be found. 

Sowing takes place in the beginning of May; they gather little 
wheat, little being sown, much barley, and some peas which they 
bruise (as they do not cook them), and give to horses and cattle, the 
latter crop being gathered in September. These harvests, as wdl 
as that of rape (from the seeds of which oil is made), yield sixfy- 
fold, and in good seasons eightyfold. The people sow nothing else, 
mcoept some small red turnips, radishes, garlic in large quantity, and a 
£bw very small onions. In the southern parts nothing else is found, 
with the exception of a few nuts, some small peaches, and wild apples 
(in Trongnge there are some wUd vines which yield a few grapes), and 
a few different sorts of flowers, make op the total of the fruits of .the 
earth. 

For clothing purposes they have only cloth of wool, serge, or yarn, 
blankets, which ate at the most a palm and a half wide, and skins 
with the hair on. There ue many gold mines in the provinces of U, 
Tseng, Chang, Takpo, Eombo, and Eham, and silver (as far as is 
known) in the province of Kham. There are also mines of iron. 
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ooppet, and anotiier mineial, of a white oolotir, like tin, which is 
oelled lOaA, and is worked into a s(»rt of brass by being mixed with 
oopper; of snl^nx, ritriol, oiunabar, cobalt, tnrqnoise stones, a yellow 
snbstanoe called pamla, borax, rodcHsalt, a white mineral earth, need 
in the honses instead of lime; another species of earth, bright and 
oorrosiTe, used instead of soap, to eradicate stains and cook food 
quickly ; sqnare stones of three Unds, the colour of iron; of silver and 
of gold; mountain crystals, whioh are used for flints, and idabastttr; 
rhubarb and other medicines are to be found. There are numerous 
mineral springs, and medicinal q[>ring8, both hot and cold, whioh, 
however, are not good for drinking purposes, owing to their being 
mixed with the aforesaid mineralB. 

There.are horses, a few oxen like ours, but extremely small, oxen 
peculiar to the country with long hair, whioh are used as beasts of 
labour, mules, sheep in abundance, goats, cows, whioh yield plenty 
of milk, fiK>m whioh butter is obtained in large quantities, but not 
cheese, whioh they know not how to make, small pigs, whose flesh is 
not unlike the other flesh they eat, a great number of very large dogs, 
and a few fowls. As regards wild animals, there are a few hares, a 
large quantity of musk rats, marmots, a few stags and goats, and hairy 
oxen. The birds comprise sparrows, a few larks, ravens, felcons, eagles 
and other birds of prey, wild ducks and geese in abundance. There 
is also plenfy of fish, but from the first day of the year to the end of 
the seventh month all fishing is prohibited, while the killing of birds 
is always prohibited. 

Food ,—^The Tibetans drink a quantity of tea, made with milk, 
butter, and salt, and leave a little tea in the cup, in which they make 
a paste with barley meal, and afterwards eat it. For dinner and 
supper they make the barley-meal paste with tea or water, and eat it 
with meat or fidi, which they eat raw, or with dried meat without 
salt. Well-to-do people, however, live rather better. 

Conmeree .—The above-mentioned minerals, woollen cloth, yarn, 
woollen blankets, musk, and the foregoing animals, paper made in 
Takpo and Pari, in the south of the province of Tseng, are all, as fer 
as Tibet is concerned. From other kingdoms, as well as from China, 
come porcelain, glass in small quantities, febrics of raw and prepared 
oilk, brocades, white and coloured cotton fabrics, sewing silk and 
thread, tea in small quantities (the greater part coming from the state 
of Tarchenton), and other things. From Ndbqml come cotton cloths, 
wrought brass, and oopper. From Mogol come white and figured 
doihs, silk, and embroidered stnfib, brocades, scarlet, corals and 
amber (these last three artides from Europe), small diamonds, and 
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other things. From other kingdoms come other goods; and I believe 
that the merchants must make great gains, as they will borrow money 
at interest from 120 to 140 per cent,, and give a pledge in addition, 
in order to secure their loan. 

Morality .—The Tibetans, speaking as a mle, are inclined to 
vindictiveness; but they know well how to dissemble, and when 
opportunity offers, will npt fail to revenge themselves. They are 
timid, and greatly fear justice; so that when they commit some 
crime, through timidity and dread of justice they know neither how 
to apply a remedy nor to take to flight, and if taken before a judge, 
at the fast or second examination they confess; and if they do not 
make open confession, they nevertheless betray their guilt by the 
confusion in which they involve themselves. If, however, they are 
protected by some great lord, they lay aside all fear, and become 
arrogant and proud. They are greedy of money ; and yet they show 
admiration for those who are independent thereof and disinterested. 
They are also somewhat given to lust; but this is more owing to tlieir 
atrocious laws than to any real inclination thereto. They are addicted 
to habits of intoxication and to drinking barley beer, and a kind of 
brandy (mixed with the beer referred to), which docs not differ gi*catly 
from tho beer which the Tatars make from the milk of mares, and 
which is like water in appearance and taste, but is of considerable 
strength. They are but slightly loyal to their chiefs, and are fond of 
new forms of government and revolutions, as it would appear from 
the Tibetan histories; but the causes of the most recent disturbances 
were the monks. They are also dirty and nasty, and without refine¬ 
ment ; but from their intercourse with the Chinese in 1720 they have 
begun to be a little more cleanly and civilized. 

Notwithstanding the above-mentioned objectionable qualities and 
blameable habits of the Tibetans, they have some good points, among 
which, being generally intelligent (although not equal to the people 
of the state of Amdoa, who are extremely quick), they are gentle and 
humane and amenable to reason, the laymen submitting to the precepts 
of the land more readily than the monks, who are most obstinate in 
defence of their sect, but who, when convinced, abandon their opposi¬ 
tion and even their former tenets; as, when convinced by the argu¬ 
ments brought by the Capuchin missionaries against magic, they ceased 
to practise it any further. They (more especially the laymen) are 
much given to piety and devotion and to almsgiving, and in these 
pious works they take no count of money or riches, more especially 
when they wish to pray for the souls of the dead ; while in almsgiving 
they are not less generous, but even institute solemn prayers and many 
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Baorifi068| OAUing together many monks for those spiritual dntieSi 
and they consider it a great crime to keep back the smidlest ccdn be¬ 
longing to tiie deceased* The monks also do not £ul to giro ^1™ and 
do o&er works of charity to the deceased.* 

As &r as I haye seen and heard, and judging from my knowledge 
of the conntiy, there is great modesty observed in the dress and 
bdbtaviour of women, in their appearance in public, and in their own 
houses in private throughout the kingdom, Lhasa and some other com¬ 
mercial towns being excepted, as the variety of the nations which there 
meet has brought about rather more liberty. At dances women dance 
with women, and men with men, and it would be considered a great 
scandal were a man and a woman to dance together. 

The PolUicdl and Temporal Oovemment —Before 1706 the Grand 
and Supreme Lama^ was master of all Tibet, but in order that he 
might bo able better to attend to the spiritual rule, he kept as 
protector of the kingdom a Tatar, of the family of the chief of the 
thirty-two petty rulers of Eokonor, Talakuchy,^ to whom he gave the 
name of King, a dignity which descended from father to son, while in 


' Lama means that there is no one 
higher, and it is applied to the superior 
of a convent. These lamas are of 
various kinds. Some are called lamas 
bom anew, and these are supposed 
at death to pass from one body into 
another. The Grand Lamas belong to 
this category, and are many in number, 
each of them having several monas* 
teries under him, the superiors of which 
are elected by the Grand Lama, either 
for their virtues or as a mark of 
favour; and from this post they are 
not removed during lifetime, except for 
very grave offences, albeit sometimes 
th^ are transferred from an inferior 
convent to a higher one. f^m which 
oauM they are called elected lamas, 
aqd not lams bom anew. The Supreme 
Grand Lama cannot exercise authority 
over the monks of the convents, who 
depend on the other Grand Lamas to 
create them lamas of the university. 
The Grand Lamas, however, are not 
subject to the supreme one. although 
he and (at the present time) his de¬ 
puty take precedence of them, and in 
differences between tlieiu the Supreme 
Ijsma or his deputy is he who decides. 


These people hold and believe that 
the bodies of these lamas are in- 
stracted by the soul of one of the 
Chanchub, which are numerous, os 
mentioned above. (Della Penna.) 

Latna^ or bLama as it is written in 
Tibetan, signifies priest or superior 
priest. Ill the term Talai lama^ taiai is 
a Mongol word meaning sea or ocean, 
and is a translation of the Tibetan 
rGhia mtao of tlie same meaning, a 
title which has long been adopted by 
the upper members of the Buddhist 
hierarchy. (Kl.) 

> The celebrated Guchi Khan turn 
baikhu. He was the first of all the 
Dzungarian chiefs who reoeived a title 
at the hands of the Manohu dynasty of 
China. Under the Dalai Lama of the 
fifth generation, great troubles arose in 
Tibet. Tsang-pa Khan, chief of the 
nomad tribes in the country, endea¬ 
voured to do away with Buddhism. The 
diba or viceroy of the kingdom invoked 
the aid of Guchi Khan, who came, and 
having beaten Tsang-pa Khan, placed 
liis own sou Dayan Khan on the throne 
of Tibet. (Kl.) 
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de&olt of male inrae, the Bnpreme Gnmd Lama eleoted some other 
member of the aune fiunily, giriog him aa appanage the whole of the 
province of Ohang both for revenne and nile. Thia king leaided 
during the anmmer at Dam, and. the winter at Lhaaa, in the palace of 
Eaden khang aar, and it waa hia duty to defend the kingdom, with hia 
own Tatar and the Tibetan aoldiery of the kingdom, from the invaaion 
of foea, extending hie poHtical rule only over the above-named Tatara, 
bnt for military pnrpoeea and in timea of war ovw the Tibetan 
aoldiera aa well. 

The Bnpreme Grand Lama had alao another Tibetan of groat rank, 
dhoaen for hia ability, nobUity, intelligence, and wiadom, to whom he 
Iptve the name of Tim; and the anthority conferred on him by the 
aame Snprmne Grand Lama in the political role of the whole kingdom 
was 80 great, that the aame Tatar king had to give way and plaw in 
pnblio meetings to the Tim, without, however, being aubject to him. 
This Tiari, in pnblio meetings and on the occasion ^ visits from the 
Bnpreme Grand Lama, had to dress in the garb of a monk. The 
Tiari alone had the right of electing the four Khalong$, or nuniaters 
of state, on whom he conferred the power of electing tiie governors 
anbordinate to the govemors-general of provinces, and of chief towns 
thronghont the kingdom, these being elected by the Tiari alone, 
aimilarly with all the other principal ministers and upper ofBoers of 
the whole Jdngdom, while he reserved to himself the power of life 
and death, and other matters of great import, which he oonld not 
entmst to the authority of the ministers of state or govemors-goneral, 

other chief officers. By this organization of the ministry and 
temporal offices, the Bnpreme Grand Lama managed to avoid being 
bnrthened with any political matters, except appeals to him against 
the decision of the Tisri, and to devote increased attention to spiritnal 
matters and laws. 

The last Supreme Grand Lama, absolute ruler of Tibet, by name, 
Lomimg-rincen-tzang-ffang-gkianUzho, which means " great and best 
heart and sea of the musical or concerted song of Tzang” (which is a 
place of the Lha' or gods), although he was possessed of great and 
oonapicnous abilities, was liberal almost to prodigality, and a lover of 

' Lha, gods, those who receive the perform meritorious actions, and in pro- 
reward of their good deeds by trans- portion to their nina, put or present, 
migration into other bodies in places they then transmigrate into beasts, or 
of delight, which number in all thirty- into Tantali, or into hell; and if they 
two, and to cme of which (according to have no sin they become men again, 
the amount of their good deeds) the The Lha in places of delight, are in¬ 
passage is effected. The books of their voked and revered. (Delia Penna.) 
laws say that they can sin, but not 
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magnifleeaoe, nerertheleas lired in fetj dusolnte fMhioan, utd nnitheir 
the Tisri, whose nioBe wss Ssnglde Qhispitsho, nor the Tsiar king, 
Ginkir Shim, nor the Emperor of Ohini^ nor &e Emg of Oionbar, 
nor the Ohieft of Eokonor, through their smbaeasdotB, could prenil 
on him to abandon his wicked ways. In this year 1706 there were 
great dissensions between the king, Ginkir Khan, and flte Tisri San^^e 
Ghiamtsho, which finally resulted in the king, Ginkir Khan, cansing 
the Tisri to be assassinated. After the event the above-named Su¬ 
preme Grand Lama still continued his dissolute life, and tihe king, 
Ginkir Khan, being unable to endure it any longer, determined, with 
the consent of the Emperor of China, to depose him. Wherefore, 
pretending that the Emperor of China had summoned him to his pre¬ 
sence, for the sake of honouring him, from the convent of Brepnng or 
Brebon, whither the monks, being all armed and numbering above 
60,000, had forcibly o<mdocted him for safety, the valour of the Eing^s 
arms tore him from the hands of the priests and led him to Dam, where 
(as is commonly reported) the King caused him to be decapitated. 
But the historical work, called Naue e’iu len i k’hyV hun ia tgiu$o, in 
referring to it says that in order to attend very carefully and hear 
with joyful heart the registration of events (that is in this book), he 
was sent to China, and on the road died of dropsy, and this happened 
towards the end of the year 1707, in which year, on the 12th June, 
our first Capuchin missionaries from the march of Ancona, forming 
the Tibetan mission, arrived. 

After these events the king, Ginkir Khan, made as Supreme Grand 
Lama the lama of the monastery of Ohapohri,^ named Ngaumng yi ahie 
ghiamtzo, into whom, as the Chokhiongs pretended, not the soul but 
the breath of the former one had passed. 

In the year 1709 there arrived five ambassadors from the Emperor 
of Chins, who bore his commands to all the Tibetans to recognise the 
above-named luma as the true Supreme Lams, and the King Ginkir 
Khan as the true and lawful King of Tibet, which was done by all. 

It must be mentioned that the soul of the deceased Supreme Lama, 
according to the foolish notion of the Tibetans, had passed into 
the body of a child, eon of a Tibetan monk who had been driven out 
of the monastery of Brepung or Brebon, in the city of Lithaag, 
province of IBDiam, and who, they say, was thus bom again. He 
was bom in 1706, and the report then spread that the Grand Lama 
was bom again, so that a great number monks and scholars came 
to recognise him; but as the Emperor of China wished the one nomi- 


' Id est, “ iron mountain.” (Kl.) 
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nated by the Tatar king, and whoso appointment had been confirmed 
by him, to hold the spiritual power, he caused the child and all his 
family to be taken and guarded, and this was done with the aid of 
5000 soldiers. He was placed in the fortress of Shilin or Shilingh, 
and kept there till 1720, in which year the Chinese army, com¬ 
posed of 107,000 Chinese soldiers and 30,000 Tatars, retook the 
metropolis of Lhasa, and made themselTes masters of the whole of 
the kingdom of Tibet, on the 20th September, and operthrew com¬ 
pletely the Gionkar Tatars, who had treacherously invaded Tibet, 
and with the connivance of a great part of its people, had plundered 
the country, and taken Lhasa, in November and December, 1717. 
The Chinese having thus retaken Tibet and Lhasa from the 
Gionkar Tatars, replaced in possession on the 6th of October, 1720, 
the said newly-bom Lama, in whom alone the Emperor of China 
vested the spiritual rule, and appointed to the temporal and political 
rule, as subordinate to the Grand Lama, the king, Telchin bathur, in 
place of Ginkir Ehan, who had been slain in the defeat of all the 
family of Gionkars. 

In 1727, by order of the Grand Lama, of his father, of the three 
ministers of state, and of many nobles of the kingdom, the king, Tel¬ 
chin bathur, was assassinated in the royal hall on the 6th of August. 
In 1728 the Emperor of China sent another army of over 40,000 
soldiers, ordered all those implicated in the crime to be arrested, and 
on the Ist of November caused seventeen of the ringleaders to be 
executed most cruelly, and many others who could not fly, and were 
concerned in the murder, were sent into China. On the 28rd of 
December in the same yeai*, 1728, the Grand Lama and his father 
were led away, with their respective retinues, and placed in a fortress 
near Chen-to-fu; and the same Emperor selected as spiritual ruler 
instead the much-respected and powerful Lama of the monastery of 
Chotin, in the same province of U, four days’ journey from Lhasa. 
His name was Eiesri-riboche, and he resided in ^e palace of Putala,^ 
or at Brepung, as all the other Grand Lamas used to do. In 1729 
the Emperor of China appointed as king of the said Tibet, and 


^ Putala is the name of tlic palatial 
residence of the Grand Lama, an ex¬ 
tremely high ediilce. Putala is built 
on a little hill, on the slopes of, and 
around which, there are monasteries. 
The Grand Lama never sits on the 
altar, but close to it, whether in church 
or in the palace, where there is a chapel 
with an altar. The Grand Ijama rises 


to his feet and touches heads when the 
King, Grand Lamas who have been 
bom again, ambassadors firom other 
kings, and similar personages visit him. 
The late Grand Lama had 400 monks, 
elected by himself; this one has 200, 
but they arc monks, not lamas, and 
from these are chosen the lamas of 
monasteries. (Della P.) 
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tributary to him, the present ruler Mi^vang, whom God prosper and 
render happy, so that he .may embrace the holy Catholic &ith, to 
which he, as well as all his family and subjects, are well disposed. 

The same Emperor of China, in appointing king the above-men¬ 
tioned Mi-vang, entrusted to him also the temporal, judicml, and 
political authority, as he had done with bis predecessor Telchin 
bathur, thiis depriving the Grand Lama entirely of nil the temporal 
sway, so that at the present time the king auctoritate propria elects 
the four Kkalonggf or ministers of state, the Teba, or Deha chinbo^ 
which is the title given to the govomors-general of the provinces and 
chief towns, as well as all the other ministers and upper ofScers and 
chiefs, giving them all authority in political and criminal matters, 
and in all military canses which are neither capital nor grave. 
In the selection of these governors-general, ministers, and upper 
officials, he consults the said four ministers of state, with whom and 
the other ministers the king holds counsel three times a week. 
In the absence of the king the first minister of state presides, 
but he takes no action on the deliberations without the approval of 
the king. The latter does not decide any case of importance or in¬ 
volving life and death without taking the advice and counsel of these 
ministers of state, the nobles of his court, and a secret council. The 
ministers, t(X), with the other councillors meet together every other 
day to discuss other causes of an ordinary character. It devolves on 
the ministers of state to choose the other governors, ministers, and 
subordinate officers, the subalterns and dependents of the governors 
of provinces, and of the chief ministers ami officers, so tliat at the 
present day the Supreme Grand Lama has nothing left to him but the 
spiritual rule. As regards the monks, if they are professed monks, 
and for grave offences are expelled their monasteries, they are punished 
by the same tribunal which punishes those who are not professed; if 
however they are not guilty of a grave offence, the priests are punished 
by the chief lama of the monastery, or the Deputy Supreme Grand 
Lama, who at the present day rules instead of the Supremo Grand 
Lama, who is confined in the fortress near Chon-fu, as mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Administration of Justice .—The Tibetan judges, who are three, 
award the punishments prescribed in their books, which may be 
called law books, and which assign penalties for misdemeanors in 
criminal matters as well as in civil disputes. There are besides other 
books which treat of similar matters, in the shape of glosses upon 
them, but the commentators have taken no hood of others which treat 
of religion. 

Y 2 
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There is a right of appeal firom the diiefii,^ who are ordinary 
judges, to other officials who review caoses, from the reviewers 
of causes to the ministers of state, and from these (at the present 
day) to the king; and when the Supreme Iiama was ahsolnte in tem¬ 
poral matters, and appointed the Tisri to discharge these duties, thqr 
had recourse to him, and then in case of need to the Ghtmd Lama him¬ 
self; but with this caution from the ministers or chamberlains, not to 
refer the criminal cases of those condemned to bodily punishment, 
whether by flogging, cutting off the hand, or death, unless they wifiihed 
the culprits to be pardoned, as they were sure of receiving pardon. 
They accordingly brought them before him only when they wished to 
pardon them, the Qrand Lama being the fountain of mercy. The 
above-named three judges meet together in their courts at flxed hours, 
both in the morning and evening. In the morning neither merchant 
nor tradesman can sell anything until the said judges open the 
greater bar of their palace, which remains open by the market-place; 
towards midday they shut it op, and all shopmen must shut up their 
goods and return after dinner, in the sune manner as in the morning, 
provided only that there is at least one judge in the palace. 

I have not read many books of justice, and will only mention what 
little I have read and seen practised. 

In civil causes it is necessary to produce writings, proofs, or testi¬ 
monies, and according to these sentence is given; thus, if they deposit 
their writings, proofs, and testimonies to-day (unless the writings be 
long and require much deliberation) to-morrow they give judgment, 
uid they first decide the case which is first brought before them, there 
being no need of feeing the judges or other officials, as they are all 
salaried by the royal chamber; and if a pecuniary fine be adjudged, 
they set it apart to be handed over to the ministers of state at tihe end 
of the year, as shall be told hereafter ; if, however, there be neither 
writings nor proofs nor testimonies, in small cases, such ac^ for 
instance, in tiie case of a disputed loan, the judges cause dice to be 
{uroduced in their presence, and he who scores highest is considered to 
have the right on his side. In matters of importance thqr give judg¬ 
ment in two ways: one is by placing two stones, one white and the 
other black, in a vessel of boiling oil, and, without seeing, by causing 
one of Ihe stones to be taken out by the hand. If the st<me be white 
and the hand uninjured, that man is in the right, without the other 
party having to dip his hand; if on the other hand he first encounters 

' Chiefs, who are the judges of the their own residence, as mentioned in 
common men, and who dispense justice the other paper on the administration 
in oases that come before them. In of justice. (Della P.) 
l.tium there are three, who meet in 
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tile Uaeik itone^evein if he does not iiyiize bis hand (Ibr this <ndeal tii^ 
make use of a certain secret or xnagioal art), he is adjudged liar, and 
tiw other must insert his hand likewise. The other method of giving 
judgment is to heat a long round bar of iron, and when red hot to 
cause tiie hand to be drawn along the whde of the bar, and if the 
hand be not iignred the right is on his side. 

In criminal cases of a different (haracier, abuse, blows, and the 
like, a fine and a beating are inflicted; and if the culprits have no 
money, they double the number of blows, the same practice being 
observed in the case of the women. The practice in flogging the 
men and women is to place them on their faces on the ground, and to 
inflict the requisite number of blows with long stidu on the bare 
bnttodrs. But if the accused was drunk at the time, there is no 
penalty. If he has stm<^ a blow and the blow be not &tal, impri¬ 
sonment and a certain number of blows are adjudged, the penalty being 
lessened if the accused was intoxicated; if the blow proves nunrtal 
and the injured party dies after a certain number of days, the accused is 
diot to death with arrows, or thrown into the river with a great stone 
round his neck. If the death is immediate on the quarrel, they pre¬ 
serve the corpse and take and bind the murderer to it, and after twenty- 
four hours bury both the dead and the living together. In quarrels 
where spectators see weapons of offence drawn, they are bound to 
interfere, and should they fail in doing so, they are liable to fine as 
well as those who take p^ in the same. If masters, either in tiieir 
senses or when intoxicated, strike their subordinates w servants, even 
if they should kill them, there is no penalty attached thereto; they 
are merely held in bad repute and lose their good name, so that they 
cannot be promoted to any dignities. 

At the end of the year the three judges of Lhasa present tiie 
account and proceeds of all fines, and by order of the king those flnr 
civil cases are placed in the royal chamber, and those derived flram 
criminal oases are set apart as presents to the monks for the sacri¬ 
fices and prayers offered up by them. The judges under the govemmrs- 
general observe the same practice, and submit their account to the 
king direct. 

In oases of rape, if one be a monk and the other a nun employed 
outside of a convent as servant to those within and to beg alms for 
them, or if it be a nun of a convent which has not a daumtra, 
such nun is expelled the service of tiie convent and sent hmne, 
whidi is reckoned a great dishonour. If she be a professed nun, the 
duhonour is very great, and die cannot marry even though she 
might find a suitable match. If the monk has taken the vows, he is 
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expelled his doth, and for some yean he is sent into the moantains 
among wild aaimala; if neither he nor the nnn be professed, and if 
they ate willing to marry, there is no penalty; bat if they do not 
marry, the monk is expelled, and bastinadoed in public, and banidied 
from that part; and if the ravisher of a non be a layman, he is 
branded on the forehead and banished from the kingdom. 

Regarding adultery, the some penalty is awarded to the adulterer 
that the husband exacts from the adultress; and if he should refuse 
to take her back she returns to her home dishonoured, but if he 
consents, she returns to lire with him. And eonoeming diroroe, if 
they go before the judge, the judge examines both sides, and if the 
woman be in the right, the husband is bound to restore to her all her 
dowry, and to give her besides four analy of barley (every aneiy 
weighs about two Roman pounds, 24 ounces Frendi weight) for every 
day of their married life up to the date of divorce; if the man be in 
the right, the woman forfeits all her dowry and returns to her former 
home. As regards other offences against the Sixth Commandment, 
there are peiudties attached to them, but I have neither read nor have 
I been informed concerning them. 

With regard to theft, when the thief is caught he is oast into 
prison, and when he has confessed his crime, if the property be 
recovered it is handed over to the owner; if the goods have been 
sold, the receiver thereof forfeits both the goods and the money, the 
property being handed over to the rightful owner; if ilie money be 
recovered from the thief, the judge claims it for the royal chamber; 
if he has spent it, he who has received it is bound to restore it and 
hand it back in the same way for the royal chamber; if the thief 
has stolen money in coin, it is restored to its owner, and the judge 
inflicts a fine on the thief for the ohamber,andif he be poor the corporal 
puniriiment is doubled. If the thief has stolen but little, and it is 
his first offence, they imprison him and give him a flog gin g ; jf he has 
stolen much, and from private individuals, the flogging and imprison¬ 
ment are doubled. If on the occasion of his first offence he has stolen 
much or little from the royal diamber, or in the royal palace, or 
in the monasteries or temples, he is thrown into the river, but often 
as an act of meny they cut off both his hands; if he has stolen for 
the second time they out off his left hand, if for the third time both 
the hands, and then cast him into the river; and if they do not oast 
him into the river, as an act of mercy they send him alive to the 
fortress of Sgikakungar, four days south of Lhasa, where, throuf^ 
bad treatment and fatigue, they do not often live beyond a year at 
the most, while there arc few that even reach the place. 
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If ibe thief be • monk end ibe thdt be eommitted in his own 
numeeteiy, for smell thefts the enpetior of the monestecy inffiets" 
pnnisbiaest, end for greet thefts, the Snpreipe (Irend Leme, or in his 
ebsenoe the Depnty; but et the presnt time for e theft of oonsa* 
qnenoe, or for other Crimea oommitted bj monl^ the king tries tiip 
cense. If e numk steals ftmn laymen, ftom temples, or itom other 
people of ocmseqnenoe, end to e consideraUe amount, he is first 
expelled the monestesy, and then the judges cast him into prison, and 
when the pK^perty is recovered they send him to tend wild cattle <»i 
the mountaina, either for life or for a period, or else he is flojy^ and 
sent into banishment. It is, however, wrong that the buyer of the stolen 
property, although he may not know that it is stolen, and may have 
paid a proper price for it according as tibe thief may ask, from whom 
it is impossible to ascertain whether it be stolen or not, shonld lose 
all the money he has paid; and still worse that they should believe 
the thief, who may say that he has sold the property to such an one^ 
although it may be untrue, and Cas has happened several times to 
my knowledge) an innocent man is compelled to give up the property 
or its monejFs worth. 

There are many other penalties for divers other crimes, but 
I do not recollect them, and I have not brought with me the book 
which treats of the administration of justice and tiie penalties awarded 
to criminals. In the case of strangers they considerably dimtnidi the 
penalties. The tortures they inflict as a mark of disgrace or other* 
wise are fl(^ging, dippii^ them naked up to the head in cold water, 
and then drawing them out and beating them with thongs of leatiier, 
and then plunging them in again and repeating the process several 
times; wounding them slightly with knives, and smearing the wounds 
with salt; binding them naked to a post in the public square^ and 
leaving them there all day; or else fixing them naked in a frame 
or gibbet of wood. They also inflict other tortures which I do not 
remember, until ih^ extort a confession of their crimes from the 
criminals. 

It is also the custom, if as a special favour the corporal punitib^ 
ment is commuted into a fine, and the culprit through his poverty be 
unable to discharge it,, for five or six principal folk who are charged 
with tiie duty of begging alms, to collect all sorts cS goods, till the 
desired amount is reached, and the judges take the same goods until 
they are sufficient to satisfy them completely, and set free the 
culprit. 

Another custom is for twelve other people of consequence, who 
are appointed for the purpose, and charg^ with the duty, to go to the 
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long) and beg off aa a faTonr some orixninal oondenmed to die or to 
suffer some severe bodily punishment, and if the king be disposed to 
show mercy he grants an audience to these gentlemen, and whea he is 
unwilling to show mercy, he refuses th^ audience, on some pretext or 
other. The above-named gentlemen of rank, when anyone is con¬ 
demned to death, go with many persons of consequence and many 
people to make the circuit of the temple many times, and also when 
the condemned man is led to suffer punishment, the ministers of 
justice, together with the culprit, make the circuit of the temple, 
followed by many people. 

Tibetan Lam, —The books of Tibetan laws, which they look 
upon as gospel, consist of eight hundred large volumes, called 
K*hagivr, which means translated precepts, that is, precepts translated 
from the Hindustani into the Tibetan tongue. This K*hagiur has 
its commentaries, which consist of more than four hundred books, 
and they have many other boohs of history and philosophy, in 
which are many things which the teachers of religion and the 
people hold as articles of faith. In this very voluminous law of 
the K'hagiur they are told that there are eight millions of worlds 
actually existing besides our own visible and palpable one. This 
last and another world only owe their creation to the agency of 
the inhabitants of the other invisible worlds; but the manner in 
which these two worlds were created being a lengthy matter, and 
it being desirable to follow the same brevity as previously observed, 
I omit recording it. All the other worlds are ab cetemo a parte ante^ 
and one a parte pbet, as shall be mentioned. The souls of all living 
beings are eternal a parte mte et a parte poet^ the law is db cetemo 
and a parte ante^ but not a parte poatj because when all transmigra¬ 
tions are at an end, and the livix^ conveyed into paradise, as shall be 
told presently, all law is at an end. 

This law teaches that in some of the fabledi worlds there is no 
law, and in all the other woHds, where there is law there is also 
paradise, which they believe to be etiam a parte ante, et a parte post, as 
they believe all the souls of the living beings to be, excepting, how¬ 
ever, this visible world of ours, where they do not admit of a para¬ 
dise, but instead, thirty-two places of bliss, to some of which are 
conveyed those who have attained the position of saints in this world, 
where there are Lha, who are like gods. They imagine these places 
to be in the air above that great mountain about 160,000 leagues 
high (the Tibetan league consists of five miles), and 32,000 leagues in 
circuit, which is made up of four parts, being of crystal to the east, 
of the red precious stone called peimaraca ^ (which I believe is ruby) 

' Sanscrit, padmardga^ ruby. (Kl.) 
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to the west, of gold to the north, and of the green precious stone 
palled bendruie ^ to the south. In these abodes of bliss they remain 
as long as they please, and then pass to the paradise of other 
worlds. 

According to their law, in the west of this world there is an 
eternal world, a parte ante and a parte poet^ where there is a paradise, 
and in it a saint called Ho pahme^ which means saint of splen¬ 
dour and infinite light. This saint has many disciples, who are all 
Chang Mb* These Chang chub have not yet become saints, but they 
possess in the highest degree five virtues, called Ghinba, Tzultrim, 
Szopa, Tzontru, and Samden, which mean great charity, both temporal 
and spiritual, perfect observance of laws, great patience in whatever 
event may occur, great diligence in working to perfection, and the 
most sublime contemplation. These Chang chub have finished their 
course, and are exempt from further transmigrations, passing only 
from the body of one Lama to that of another; but the Lama is 
always endowed with the soul of the same Chang chtA^ although he 
may be in other bodies for the benefit of the living to teach them 
the law, which is the object of their not wishing to become saints, 
because then they would not be able to instruct them. Being moved 
by compassion and pity they wish to remain Chang chub to instruct 
the living in the law, so as to make them finish quickly the laborious 
course of their transmigrations. Moreover, if these Chang chub wiifii, 
they are at liberty to transmigrate into this or other worlds, and at 
the same time they transmigrate into other places with the same 
object. 

The transmigration of the soul of any living being from one body 
to another, as remarked iJready, is a point of primary importance in 
the Tibetan laws, and for these transmigrations there are six places 
assigned. 

Firstly, those of the Lha or of gods. These places are almost in¬ 
numerable, although they only assign them here thirty-two; just as they 
forget the shape of the Tibetan world in the description of the great 
mountain in the middle of the said world. Besides these places, the 
same law says that there are places of transmigration for the Lha in 

^ Sanscrit, vaiduryifa^ or lapis lazuli, and put an end to their numerous trans- 

(Kl.) migrations, as can better be seen in 

* Chang chvb means the spirit of the other written abstract of their law. 
those who, on account of their perfec- (Della P.) 

lion, do not care to become saints, and The word is written, in Tibetan, 
train and instruct tho bodies of the re- Byang tsiub^ and means accomplished.’* 
born lamas, as for instance, the Chen- It is the name given to those beings 
rctzl, Sembaohenbo, Isetrung rimboche, who have attained the highest degree 
&c., so that they may help the living, of perfection next to Buddha. (Kl.) 
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tibe Mfren plao^ Mid in all fhe atan, wliere the aonla transmignted 
into file XAa will reoeiTe the reward of their good works for a fixed 
tune^ in pn^rtion to their good deeds; after whudi happy existenoe 
the Lha go to reoeiTe the ptinishment due to them for thnr sins, 
eommitted either before passing into the places of the Lha m during 
fhw Bojonm in those places, for they admit the possibility of suining 
in the plaee of bliss of the Lha, just as these same Lha can sin and 
not do meritorions actions. To reoeiTe their punishment they pass in 
file diape of other bodies into places of punishmmit, as shall be told 
anon; but if they have not sinned since enjoying their reward, they 
transmigrate into bodies of men. 

The second place is that of the Lha tna in, at ol demigods, and it 
is the only one where the souls pass with other bodies to receiTe the 
reward of their good works. They do not, however, have here as 
many pleasures as in the other places of the Lha, which have been 
described, but much fewer. 

The third place is Tudro, which is the place of all sorts of 
animals and beasts, where souls are transmigrated for venial and 
mortal offences. 

The fourth plaee is that of the Ita or Tantalus, whither they 
migrate with other bodies to receive the punishment of sins of a less 
venial character, and of graver mortal offences. 

The fifth place is that of Qnielva, or hell, whither the souls with 
other bodies go to receive the punidiment for mortal sins which have 
not been expiated by pain. There, in proportion to the greatness of 
the men, they receive torments; in process of time, which is of ex* 
seeding length, though not infinite, on completing their punidunent, 
they transmigrate, if they have committed no crime, into men, and if 
they have committed fredi sins, they either increase their punidunent 
in hell or pass into beasts and Tantali. 

In all the above-mentioned places every soul must talm a fresh 
body, because, as they say, the soul separated from fhe body can 
receive neither reward nor punishment. 

The sixth place, Oikthen, is this world, or rather manlrind in it, 
and this is the best transmigration of all, since here they can do 
good and work deserving actions, and cancel sins by pain and resolu¬ 
tions; while in the other places they cannot do this. The blind, 
dea^ lame, and crippled, are thus afflicted bn account of some «ma1l 
nKMrtal sin of other transmigrations nnexpiated by pain, while tiie 
poor, mmiials, labourers, peaaants, and others who are oconpied in 
manual labour, servants, and daves, are thus transmigrated for the «amA 
reason. Property, riches, nobility, the authority at great people, 
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of priaoes, of the king, as taught in their law, is dne to the good 
worka dcme in other transmigrationa for the good of others. They 
wish to he saints, as said above, and even the Chang Mb, aoootding 
to their legends, change many times into kings. 

It is an article of their fidth that anyone observing all laws 
during the period of five hundred transmigrations, without commit* 
ting any sin, becomes a saint; but if he commits sins they increase 
proportionately the transmigrations until, by good works, they become 
saints. But before becoming a saint, a man must become Ohamg Mb, 
and in order to become Chang Mb it is necessary that in the last 
transmigration he at least be a monk, because scholars of whatever 
condition, rank, and eminence, although they may live correctly, 
cannot become Chang chub without first becoming monks in their 
last transmigration, as mentioned above. In order that the Chang 
chub may become saint, it is necessary that first he should have been 
a monk either in this world or in some other world, where law exists; 
and to know those who have become saints since the restoration 
of law, it is not necessary that it should be declared by some action, 
but he is recognized as such, when, in the last transmigration he has 
thirty-two signs in his own body and eighty qualities, and by these he 
is recognized as saint and adored. The signs are as follows: The mark 
of a wheel in the palms of the hands and feet, a soft skin of gold 
colofu, a small twisted mark like a ring in the forehead, the fingers 
and toes webbed as in ducks, &o.^ The qualities comprise walking 
like an elephant, fiying like a bird, walking as upright as a pole, 
and walking always with the tight foot first. 

From all these saints united there proceeds one being, and this is 
the god which the Tibetans worship; by increasing the saints the being 
becomes greater, and when all mankind have become saints, the being 
will not be able to grow any greater. Its name is Sankia Kltonchoa,* 
which signifies ** the best of all,*' or, “ god proceeding from saints,” 
and it comes to be considered as the first person by them, distinguish¬ 
ing as they do the people who are really distinct one from the other, 
and all three constitute one being, or best and perfect substance. 

The second person they call Gho E’honchoa,^ God of Law, because 
these saints had restored the law to its pristine state; and as they 
had givm the law, and it came frrom god, it has thus beoenne god. 

The third person is called Eedun-E’honchoa,* which signifies the 

' In the Mmgol history of Sanang * “TheverypreoionsBuddha.” (Kl.) 

•etsen the wme thing is ssid of the ' “The very precious law.” (Kl.) 

hands and ftet of tiie Hist king of Tibet, * “ The very precious assemblage of 

who came from Hindustan. (1^) the virtuous,” i. e. the clergy. (Kl.) 
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B M omb lage of all ihe ^uHiks, which is god, because the saints, having 
restored the law, have ocmseqamtly restored the laws and mles of the 
monks, and as all these sainte were monks, and have as it were the 
very essenee of ilie same monks, they call it Eedon-Elionchoa. 

The law teaches that all these three persons are really dis^ct, 
bnt that the essence is one. The essence of this, their god, is united 
to a body, and this body is made of a predons stone like crystal or 
diamond, and they add this body because, as said above, the TninJ 
alone can neither enjoy nor suffer. 

To this god of theirs alone they attribute pity, sympathy, and 
all other perfections joined to the highest degree of piety, bnt not 
justice or punishment, because they consider those to be opposed to 
pity. These acts of compassion on the part of their god do not 
operate extra se upon human beings, bnt only within him, because, al¬ 
though they do not believe him to be a punisher of evil, they do not 
look upon him as a rewarder of good, holding as they do that good and 
evil proceed from the good and bad actions of human beings, and in 
consequence that this power is tiie cause of all actions which really 
proceed ftam men’s hearts, and.not from god, who has within himseti 
eompfiaBion only for the troublous and lengthy course of the trans¬ 
migrations referred to, 

' The Tibetan law admits the presence of god, bnt through multi- 
pKeofumem coiporum el cmimarum, so that when one invokes him, or 
prays to him, or offers sacrifices, he is immediately present, though 
invinble, and seen only of those who have become Chang chub, and if 
be reveals himself to anyone else, it is because of the goodness of 
that man’s heart, being, as he is, omniscient and knowing the hearts 
of all. All the good whidi this god can do is to impart good inspi¬ 
rations to the heart, through which men can do good if they will, 
unleaB they be hindered by the force of evil done in other trans¬ 
migrations. 

This law teaches that the essential part of the beatitude of para^ 
diae (and paradise th^ call Teva ehenbo^ or, Teea tzeme, which 
would mean, place of greatest or immeasurable peace) consists in 
being free firmn the slightest trouble, and in having all imaginable 
joys, and in being ever tn amplexSme et iUecAria dbtque eonmmatione. 

To the place of purgatory (to call it by our own term), the law 
consigns those animals and Tantali into which men have bera trans- 
finmed, and who are suffering punishment, by which, so they say, ih^ 
purge their venial sins and mortal offences, believinc^ however, 
during that period they can sin, bnt do no good. If they do not 

> “ The higbert beatitude." (Kl.) 
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oommit freBli ems in this purgatory the punishmeiit is at an end, and 
they return again into men. 

They believe also in a hell, reserved for mortal sins, for the expia¬ 
tion of which they assign eight places of torment by fire, and eight 
other places of cold and other torments. The judge of hell is a 
Chang ehvh^ called Chenrezi, but as judge of hell he is called Shinche 
ohio kiel, which means most upright and just king of law. This 
judge of their hell holds in his hands a very smooth mirror, in 
which he sees all the works and sins, according to which he judges. 
Each man has a Lha as guardian and as his advocate to repre¬ 
sent to the judge the good actions of the culprit. The Lha at such 
times places in the balance the white balls, while on the other side 
there is a Dre (which is a sort of demon), who shows the wicked 
actions, and according to the number of the mortal sins he places in 
the other scale of the balance black balls; and according as the sins 
or the good works prevail he is judged. Of these kinds of demons 
there are two sorts. 

The first are called Dre, who are no other than men and women, 
who from too great love of this world, or of riches, or corruptible 
beauty, or the like, do not on death experience any transmigration, 
but remain in JParto^ which is the separation of the soul from the 
body for seven days, this being also an article of their faith; as, 
according to their law, when men and women die, the soul remains 
separated from the body for seven days before transmigration, and on 
the conclusion of those seven days the soul transmigrates according 
to its good or bad actions. 

The above-named souls of the men and women remain in Parto, 
or are separated from the body, on account of the worldly lusts re¬ 
ferred to above, not for seven days, but for a long series of years, 
wandering through the air emuged and disconsolate, and happy only 
when they can injure men, after which their satisfaction is tum^ into 
madness at not having infiicted greater injury, and on all mankind. 
When their term is expired they migrate to the hell called Narme^^ and 
become a ik)rt of demon called Dre, as has been said, being appointed 
ministers of justice in hell, and as they torment the condemned souls, 
so the more ore they tormented by the others. 

The other sort of demon is called Tu, which are also men and 
women who migrate to the place of the Lha, called Dokham or Dope 
kham, and who have no other object than perpetually to injure others. 
When these return to transmigrate into men they become very wicked, 
and always work mischief to others. The chief of this place, Dok- 

» « The fire of sufieriug.*' (Kl.) 
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ham, if called Sand) Tang oho, and every day he dtooia five anowa 
ihroaghont the world, which are Ngarhiel, pride; Doehto, Inzniy; 
SBietang, wrath; Pratoa, envy; and Thimu, sloth; and those who are 
struck by these weapons are enrolled under his rule, and beomne 
wicked man. If this chief should transmigrate into the world or into 
others in the person of some king, in that time the kingdom will 
always be troubled, whether by war, or famine, or pestilence, and 
such a king will always oppress greatly his subjects. This kind of 
demon called Tn, as well as its children, is a tempting demon, and 
tempts men in the world to sin. 

The last saint that restored the Tibetan law is called Shakia 
Tkupba, which means the powerful one of the Shakias, which is the 
name d his family. In Hindustani he is called Shakia Muni, son of 
Sing Sezang Shakia, of the city of Serkiasgy, in the kingdom of 
Bengal, bom through an enormous aperture in the right side of his 
mother Lha mo tzu pml,' a prodigious goddess, and brought up by a 
Lha called Eiachin.* He was washed in tepid water from heaven, 
and soon became a gold colour; and according to a story told to me in 
1780, he first came into the world 959 years before Christ, or 2696 
years ago. This Shakia Thnpba restored the laws, which they say 
had then decayed, and which consist now, as said elsewhere, of 106 
volumes, in which volumes the disciples of Shakia Tbupba wrote all 
the contents of these books after the death of their master, just as 
they had heard it from his mouth. They say that there were first 
300 volumes, but that the heretics (who were the Bracmans and their 
followers, of whom they say they converted many to their laws) 
burned 192. 

In this kingdom of Bengal and its confines, and some other places, 
Shakia Thupba propagated his law. These volumes divide them¬ 
selves into two kinds of laws, one of which comprises 60 books, which 
are called laws of Dote, and the other, which consists of 38 volumes, 
are called Ehiute. 

In the first 60 volumes, called Dote, the life of Shakia Thnpba is 
recorded, with all his titles, and the deeds and mirades done through¬ 
out his life, which lasted 161 y^rs, how his death occurred, and all 
that is here briefly referred to is told, as well as what the rule of the 
monk is, together with the difiSarent grades of dignity, the offices and 
functions of the monk. For novices, a stage which is of some years’ 
duration, there are five commandments; and for those who have finidied 
their novitiate, and up to the time of tiieir profession, which every 
monk is at liberty to take or not, there are ten commandments; and 

' The goddeH of illnsioii. (Kl.) * The India of the Bindua (KI.) 
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for lihoBe who have made their prolbsaioa there are 264 onm inand - 
meata, beside three vows of ohaetity, obedience, and poverty; bnt 
poverty as among the monks, whose possessions, if any, go to the monas- 
ieej on them death. The mle is the same for the nnhs; and it is 
recorded in the said books that Shakia Thnpba did not wish to lay 
them down, as he said that these nuns had prejudiced greatly the pore 
rites of the monks, as afterwards happened, as their writers say, which 
they extol as a tmthfhl propheqr of this saint of theirs, who, however, 
to please his disciples, who were importuned by the women, instituted 
the mle as mentioned. Of the monks there are some who have no datt- 
tura, and can go ont, but into whose monasteries no woman may enter. 
These monks have also monasteries with a ehu$mra, so that women 
cannot enter wiidiont the licence of the superiors; and the monasteries 
of the nuns have also a elatuura, so that neither scholars nor monks 
may enter, excepting he who has the special care of the monastery by 
order of the superior to whom the care of it properly belongs. 

There are idso the three ways of perfection of &e beginners, the 
proficients, and the perfected, whidi comprise as it were methods of 
purging oneself^ repentance for sins, because they recognize contrition 
and a resolve to correct one’s ways, and a kind of confession almost 
like that of St. Augustine. All the monks, and nearly all the scholars, 
choose for themselves a lama or monk for spiritual father, and the 
penitmit acknowledges having sinned before his spiritual father, and 
his spiritual &ther offers up a prayer for the remission of the sin 
which he has confessed. The spiritual father is called Shiaikpabo at 
that time, which means one who pardons; he who confesses is called 
Shiakivl, which means penitent; and the act is called ThoUhia, or oon- 
fession. The sec<md grade after this is to attend to the acquisition of 
the moral virtuesand third, to take part in the contemplation of the 
delights of a future life, fiee from all the affitirs of this present life, 
pitying the innumerable miseries of men, and being subject to a 
laborious course of transmigrations. 

There are also common commandments far all monks as well as 
scholars, but for a monk to transgress them is a much more serious 
a&ir than for a scholar. They are, firstly, not to kill (that is, 
either or any sort of animal); secondly, not to commit fornica¬ 
tion ; thirdly, not to steal; fonr^ly, not to complain; fifthly, not to 
lie; sixthly, to love one’s father and mother; and besides these six 
precepts, one is eqjoined to watch the three doors, of the heart, the 
tongue, land the body, which would mean thoughts, words, and works. 
To husbands there is eqjoined another obligatory precept, which is, 
that they shall not approach tiieir wives in the daytime, but tmly at 
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niglit, and only as often as the law allows, and not moze. Siving fixed 
the duties of married folk, it is fit to e^lain the rest. The law of the 
Dote ordains that those ahont to marry shall not take blood relations 
or connections unless tiie seventh degree be passed, and yet it is true 
that these great lords and nobles do not observe this; and in the mar¬ 
riage tie among people of no great means there is a very bad abuse not 
ordained by the law, but introduced by the abuse of it, that as many 
brothers as live in one house take one wife for all, and attribute the 
o&pring to him by whom the woman says she was with child; but this 
seldom occurs with noble folk Or those in easy circumstances, who take 
one wife alone, and sometimes, but rarely, more. The nuptials are cele¬ 
brated thus: after having made the matrimonial contract, and arranged 
a day for the wedding, the bridegroom goes with bis own relations to 
the house of the bride, where he will find the relations of the bride, and 
the father or the nearest relation of the bridegroom asks her whether 
she will take his son or relation for husband, and if she says yes, he 
places a piece of butter on the head of the bride; the father or nearest 
relation of the bride asks the same question of the bridegroom, and 
having both their consents ho places a piece of butter on his forehead, 
as in the case of the bride. These rites having been performed the 
marriage is completed, after which they all go to visit the temple 
and go round it, and return to the bride’s house, where^ for fifteen 
days, they remain feasting, go about the cifyin company wiUi the rela¬ 
tions and friends, engage in conversation, and congrati^te each other. 
At the end of the fifteen days the bridegroom conducts the bride to 
his home. 

In this law of Dote there are prayers and methods of praying 
which the monks use, and modes of sacrificing, which consist in 
making pyramids of barley paste and rosettes of butter, white, yellow, 
red, blue, green, or other colours, and futening them to that part of the 
pyramid which is seen. They then place them on the altars, if hdd 
in the temple, or on the little altars, which, as well as chapels, all the 
scholars and monks have in their own houses and rooms with their 
idols. These sacrifices are offered up every day with some prayers, 
both in the temples and houses, but only by monks appointed to the 
office of sacrificial duties. On other solemn occasions they —erififte 
with songs and music, and the instruments are of several kinds. 
Some are like a sort of large finte, otiiers like trumpets, being 
twisted and excessively long. There are also great conch shells, 
rattles, drums, tambourines, &o. The songs are figured and with notes, 
and the above-named instruments harmonise with them. There is 
also the sacrifice done by fire, and many things are thrown into it. 
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This is a long rite, and it is celebrated with songs and mnsio and 
much solemnity, but not often. They also make many other offerings 
every day, both in the temples and houses of monks and laymen, 
such as plain water and water coloured with flowers, beer, and other 
things (beer they always place on the heads of men), all the first 
fruits, and, before meals, a little of what is served up. The pyramids, 
when offered up, are given to the poor, the beer to the monks and 
scholars, and the water, flowers, &c., are thi^own away on the following 
day, and renewed if it is desired. There are many prayers, but the 
commonest among monks and scholars is this: Horn mani peh me 
hum^ which is a summary of magic prayer, having a great meaning 
attached to each letter. The meaning would take too long to explain, 
and is therefore omitted. 

The monks and laymen have, if they please, two sorts of fasts, 
called Niunne and Nienne,' meaning a rigorous and a plain fast 
respectively. The first they observe rigorously for four-and-twenty 
hours, neither allowing themselves to spit nor to smoke; and if any¬ 
one wishes to observe it for three days consecutively (as many do), thqr 
take every four-and-twenty hours, in the morning, only three cups of 
plain tea, in the Tibetan fashion. The other sort of fast, Nienne, is 
not so strict, as in the evening, if they do not eat, they may drink. 
But these fasts are held more for the scholars than the monks. The 
professed monks are enjoined during their lives to eat nothing after 
dinner, though they may drink, beer alone being excepted, and even 
this is forbidden to all monks to drink unless it be offered up or sacri¬ 
ficed. They are advised by their law, the monks more especially, to ob¬ 
serve every year a period of spiritual seclusion, for ten or fifteen days, 
one month, or more, according to their wish. The well-to-do scholars 
and the great lords keep it in the monks’ monasteries, and the King 
sometimes in the monasteries and sometimes in the principal palace; 
and at the time of seclusion no one does business with them, except 
when absolutely necessary. Another monk has the duty of supplying 
the wants of those in seclusion, without, however, speaking to them, 
except by signs; and if they are in their rooms, except for such brief 
time as they confer, they attend to the reading of their books, to 
prayers, and meditations on the miseries of human existence; and 
whoever wishes to confer with them must first obtain permission. 

In the processions which they make during the year the priests 
carry a sort of surplice, little differing from ours, and the Supreme 
Lama, as well as all the Orand Lamas and re-bom Lomas, and idl the 
superior Lamas of the monasteries, carry priests’ capes, just like ours, 
‘ Chn mani padmi hum,** (Soo pp. 1, 29, 32, 305.) 
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wom dmplj OTer the zeligioxis dxtm* Tbej hate a sort of cross 
which they hold in yencratiim. 

This is a rery brief account of the law called Dote, by obserring 
which they think they proceed more surely, though more slowly, on 
account of the number of transmigrations which tiiey have to expe¬ 
rience before becoming saint. 

The other part of the thirty-six yolnmes of the law Ehiute giyes 
precepts for practising magic, and other foul matters of luxury and 
lust; and the monks and followers of this Ehiute have monasteries 
and a temple, and rooms for the Lama or superior of the conyent, but 
the monks eat and drink in common in the said temple. I haye not 
road this infamous and filthy law of Ehiute, so as not to stain my 
mind, and because it is unnecessary. For to confute it one must 
know in the abstract of what it treats, and there is little good or 
indifferent that is not mixed up with much more witchcraft, magic 
incantations, and obscenity. For the monks of this unworthy law it 
is enough that they learn by heart twenty-five papers to attain 
the doctor’s degree: but for the other monks of the Dote to become 
doctors they must study philosophy for twelve years, and for six 
months in every year they have daily discussions. After the twelve 
years have passed they are examined and attain their doctorship. 
This law of Ehiute is the shortest road to holiness, but it is uncertain 
and rough, because those who observe well the precepts of this law, 
and practise that which it teaches, can become saint in one life with¬ 
out any other transmigrations, but if they do not observe them well 
they increase their transmigrations, and very often go to the hell 
Narme, where they must remain longer than all the others, or are 
tormented more than all the others. 

There is also in Tibet another law, called Urkien, which is worse 
than wicked, and consists entirely of magic and obscenities. Its 
lawgiver has also instituted monks and nuns, but different from those 
of Shakia Thupba, as the nuns of this Urkien are the wives of the 
monks, who have more than one. In this law of Urkien, as well as 
in the other two of Shakia Thupba, they teach you to make crowns 
of human bones, to use human skulls for magic goblets, as also out 
of the shin and arm bones to make pipes, or trifles with which to 
carry on incantations, sorceries, and every sort of magic. 

If the monks are asked they visit the sick, being treated and fed 
with great liberality by the laymen. If the sick man is expiring or 
has breathed his last, one of the monks appointed to the task is called 
to extract the soul from the body by the top, by removing some hairs 
from the summit of the head, as it is an article of their faith that the 
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soul does not issne from the tc^of the head for a good transmigration 
unless it be extracted by one of the appointed monks, in the manner 
described, because if it were not extracted so.it would issue from the 
lower part of the body, and would take an evil transmigration* 

This rite being performed, and divers prayers having been re¬ 
cited by the said monk, with the assistance of the friends and 
relations of the deceased, they consult the Chokhiong^ as to what 
hour the dead man must be carried to one of the places set apart 
for the remaining rites, and take him thither with the above-men¬ 
tioned people accompanying, and many others reciting divers things; 
and when they have arrived they celebrate other rites, placing 
the naked corpse on a great stone. Then a professed scholar, 
taking for himself all the dothes, breaks the corpse to pieces with 
a great bar of iron, and distributes it among the dogs in presence 
of ail the company. After the mastifb are satisfied, the relations 
jof the deceased gather up the most clean-picked and the largest 
bones, and make a bundle of them, throwing all that is left by 
the dogs into the neighbouring river, near which are the places set 
apart for this inhuman rite. The men during the time of mourning 
never dress in silk, but only in wool; and the women take from their 
hats, and from every other part of their dress, the pearls and other 
precious ornaments, which according to the fashion of the country 
they are accustomed to carry at other times. They let down their 
hair and bind it upon their hats for six months, and for another six 
months they wear it dishevelled below the hat. If the deceased is of 
the first degree, for a year, and if of an inferior rank, for less. The 
relations carry the above-mentioned bundles of bones home. They 


' i. e, defender of the law. This 
official is elected by the people by order 
of the Supreme Grand Lama^ whom he 
assists, with tlie concurrence of the 
King, ministers of state, great lords, 
and many people, in the temple, on the 
occasion of a festiyaL He is chosen 
for his great experience in art magic. 
After being elected by the above-men¬ 
tioned personages, and acknowledged 
by the people, he is consulted by the 
people in all private matters, and for 
his oracular replies in questions re¬ 
lating to the future. At the four 
seasons of the moon he goes out in 
public to make the Kot^ or circuit of 
the great temple, being dressed in a 


costume peculiar to himself, with a 
retinue of servants, who carry stand¬ 
ards, knives, and arrows; and walking 
proudly, poising himself on the tips of 
his toes, while from time to time he 
hurls knives and arrows, according as 
he is more or less possessed, and be 
who is struck goes and throws himself 
at his feet and places them on his own 
head. The said Kova liaving been 
made, he returns to his house and puts 
on the dress of a monk, if he be a 
churchman, and that of a layman if be 
bo such. They elect many of these 
CJiang chub in other cities and inlia- 
bited pltioes. (Della P.) 

z 2 
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hang fliem up in tbe room where Che deceased watf, and fheie for 
many days they employ monks to pray and sacrifice for the departed, 
that he may not snfGsr in his transmigration, distributing largely 
according to their means to the monks and the poor such goods and 
money as the deceased possessed. 

On the anniyersary of the death, the relations and Mends, with 
the monks who were invited, grind to powder the above-mentioned 
bones, and carry them to the river, and for some days afterwards 
the monks offer up prayers and sacrifices as before, in the house of 
tho deceased. 

The corpses of some nobles, with the permission of the Supreme, 
or Vice-Grand Lama, are burned. 

Those of the E^gs, the Supremo or Vice-Grand Lamas, are burned 
with sandal wood, as well as the other Grand Lamas. Those of the 
monks and nuns ore carried to the mountain tops as food for the 
birds of prey. The giving of the corpses to the dogs is done as an 
act of charity, so that after death they may bo useful to the living. 
Those of tho monks are given to birds, because they believe that the 
monks transidigrate into birds and other flying creatures, on whom 
tliey confer acts of charity by giving them the flesh of their own 
bodies. And this is all that can be told briefly respecting so prolix 
and intricate a subject os that contained in tiie confused chaos of 
Tibetan law. 

Fba Fbamoesoo Obazio Dbua Pbnna ni Bnu, 

Capwhin Missionary of tho March of Ancona^ now Prefect 
of the Mission of Tibet 
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ItemmroB to Lunat Bererenoe to Qodt Borarenoe to Sutnl 
(soriptaie). Bererenoe to aeoetioe 1 The people of Shot (Tibet) by 
thd ezerdee df &ith and deroted vmship hare aoq^nired felioily and 
happinees. This acriptnie contaiiiiiig the Ihith ned worship has been 
taught 1^ Pendits from (Benaxes). When the dirine Sak4 Sinha 
went to E&si this oonntiy of Bhot was an ezpanse of water. About 
<me hundred years after this dirine personage his kingdom, the 
water ran out through Bengal and the land eras left dry. After this 
a monkey and a Rakshasi (a female fiend) , met and their issue oon- 
sieted of six children, nude and female. These multiplied into the 
people of Bhob The plaios were cultirated in fields and grain seeds 
sown in them. Then oame a Baja of Bhot, by name Nyatioheh-bo. 
He built houses and established rillages, peopled the oonntiy, and 
built forts. 

Hia eon was Maibiohen>bo. Whose son wu Methldien-bo. 

Whose eon was Tiihichen-bo. „ ^ DhaUi8tiohen4M. 

„ „ Sothiohen-ba » „ 8iptichen*bo. 

These seren Bajas are called the seren " geddis” (cushions or 
thrones). The son of the last of the seren Bqaswas Tithumachen-bo, 
and his son’ was' Eimghy41 Pute Baja, whose Mantri (Minister) was 
Bur^A In the time of this Baja and his Minister, iron, copper, and 
silrer ores were found, and gold, silrer, and iron were discorered. 


HiB son was Eiyolhek. | 

1 Wbpiie son was Brenolpodh^, 

Whose son was Jei^oklM. 
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* These tmndationa wets made at intendcM of tte BtifiUi Besident. 
Ksfiimaudn in Ne[ia], under the super* See note in the Ihlraduethm at p. liL 
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In the time of these these was no Sutra (or soriptnre) in 
Bhoi When onee nptm a time the Bi^ son of Thifhok jhethokol^n, 
VM sitting in his "Nenoh^n” palace of Yonglhalong, wUdi wu 
built on the top of a high morintain named B4 &14, the time arrived 
when Shot wu to be supplied with scriptnxe, there were rained fnnn 
the sky like hail on the top of the palace, and with an illumination 
like that of the son, a crystal chaitya or Banddha mound one cubit in 
length, enclosed in a pannshaped (Eaiihi) charm-case ut with jewels; 
Bhot letters written witibi jewel water on gold leavu or plates, 
through the auspicu of the ten creeds or commandments, and em¬ 
bellished mth the twelve qualities or attributes, and all the Sutras. 
A loud voice at the same time came from the sky saying —** Let every¬ 
one know that all the scriptures or Sastru have been imparted through 
the sound of the ‘Ugya’ (a musical instrument), which is in the Baja's 
room of worship.” The Baja looked towards the sky. There were 
no letters in Bhot at that time, and the people of Bhot, although not 
knowing that they were Sastras, with great faith and devotion named 
them “Tenbosangwa,” and placing them on a throne set with rubies and 
other jewels, the Baja, Minister, Officers of the State, and the people 
at large prostrated themselves before them. They offered light at 
night, and during the day worshipped them to the best of their ability. 
The Baja wu old and infirm, but in consequence of his devotion and 
worship, and his faith in the Sastras he became young and strong, and 
his age wu extended to one hundred and twenty years, and the people 
of Bhot, u the consequence of their offerings of light and their devi^ 
tions and prostrations, became happy. The Bqja ordered that whether 
productive of happineu or distreu the people of the whole country in 
the Himalayas should offer their daily or periodical “piyfis” and 
prayers to the Sutru, and the Biga had fixed in his mind and said 
that by this means the people would obtain the desires of their hearts. 
In this Baja’s time everyone wu content with the “ Dharma Sutra” 
or holy scripture. This Baja, F&h&knntn8angw& ” by name, wu an 
incarnation. His son wu Thin4n-snnna-chen, the son of the latter 
Dongnadheni, and his son was called T&kari-ng^n-jhik. He wu so 
called from his being blind, but by his worship, devotion, and offbtings 
of light to the scripture and prostrating hims^ before it he regain^ 
his eyesight. Then from his having been able to see the beasts and 
birds in the forest -of Eisyotik he became* known by the name 
T&rinenjhi. His son wu Nfimri-song-cben. Two thousand years 
after the divine S&k4 Sinha had left E4ei came the Biya Negati-ohmi. 
After him during five hundr^ years twenty-wven Baju reigned. 
After Baja N4mri-song-chen had reigned one hundred and one years, 
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Sutra wotriiipped and prayed, and thus the Baja and tiie people 
of Bhot acqeired fortnne and glory. Bve^one’s attentum nae en* 
groesed by the Saetra. 

At this time the god Is vara 0hyaDg-«hhdHE»mp&>phdp&4!]lhy£iigreri- 
wingchhd sought the asylum of the parent of all beings, the diviiie 
N&vi-thtiyA and pronus^ that he would promote the wd&re of the 
people in tiiis world as well as in the next, and prayed that they 
might have happiness in every birth. The god kotowing that the 
pn^er time had oome for the Sastra to be known, said that from the 
womb of the B4ni of the Nevar Baja of Nipal (Dewalhaha>Maho- 
yd-e^r) would be bom a princess P&lmos&thi-ohun, who would be a 
glorious incarnation, and who would be full of brilliancy and good 
qualities. That another brilliant princess full of excellent qualities 
would be bom from the womb of the Queen of Baja Ghyalethaijhnng 
of Ohina, and would be called Ohy&mo8&>kong-chyo, and that the 
divine Iswara Phdp4>Chy&ngresi would be incarnated from the womb 
of the B&ni Dnrisatho-y^k&r of Baja Ndmri-song-ohen of BhOt. 
For this reason every part of Bhot being marked with good qualities 
was happy. And in the Bhot Samvat or the year Melhyolang a 
prince full of auspicious marks and splendour was bom to Baja 
N&mri-song-chen by his B&nf Duris^tho - y4kdr in his palace of 
Chyangbami-ghynling. The face of this prince, who was the deity 
in human shape, was like that of Iswara Nawathaya. On his hands 
and the soles of his feet were the marks of Sri-balmha; the colour ai 
his hair was that of indigo. Everything in the newly-bom prince 
was angular and beautiful. At the time of the birth the Iswaias 
or gods consulted together and made rejoicings. The gods riioweted 
flowers from the sky. On looking at the sky it appeared marvelloiu 
and wonderful. The Baja in consideration of the promise of tibe 
divine Chyang-chhu-semp&^ph&pd-ChyitngreBi to tlio Iswaras, or gods 
of the ten quarters, to the effisct that Sastra would be perfected in 
Bhot-Himalaya, and that the people of the country would obtam 
welfare and happiness both in this world and the next, named the 
Prince Snng-Cheng. As the prince had the knowledge of all the 
Sastras, sciences, and mantras or prayers from his childhood, tiie 
mantris or adepts in mantras named Um Song-chen-glidmpd. The 
prince when thirteen years of age, in regard to his promise to 
Bhagwan N&vath&ya that he would perfect the Sastras and seiences in 
Bhot*Hinialaya, asked his parents to have Bajyabhishesh or the 
owemony of installing him as Baja performed. His parents were 
much pleased at this proposal, and with the consent of the peofde put 
the people of Bhot-Himalaya having associated tbemselves with dm 
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the prinoe on the gaddi (throne) and had the abhisheah eeraiiony 
performed. This &ja ruled oyer Shot and the whole of the Hima- 
ayas. Therenpon Bhagwan Chyang-(^a-semp& appeared in the sky 
above the Baja, and gave him instructions in sight of all the people. 
Whereupon it flashed through the mind of this leamed-in*the-Sastra, 
Baja SoDg-ohen-ghiUnp6, that as his father and grandfather, the in* 
carnations of Ifiwara Nen*chen*phdp&-Eunatu*song-bo, had, during 
their reigns, lived on the top of the high Ldl Mountain at Lhasa, it 
was also necessary that he i^ould, for the welfare of the people, live 
on the same ground which had acquired auspicious marks from having 
been trodden by the feet of his ancestors. Having thus determined 
he built a pal^ on the top of the Ldl Mountain and lived there. 
Thereupon the Baja feeling the want of letters for propagating 
the ten creeds in the administration of justice according to kingly 
polity, after judging a case in five lights, “ panch khat,” sent his 
intelligent and all-travelled minister, Sambold, attended by sixteen 
servants, to B^dsi or Benares to learn letters The Minister went to 
Edsi and learned the letters and Sastras and many sciences, and 
having altered the letters to suit the Bhotea (Tibetan) pronunciation, 
he formed the Bhotea characters. The Minister taught the people 
the letters and rendered many Sanskrit Sastras into the Bhotea 
language. 

Baja Song-chen-ghdmpd, in order to enforce the Sastras in Bhot, 
administered justice in obedience to the ten creeds (das dbarma). In 
former times in the reigns of the twelve kings no justice used to be 
meted out, and there was no happiness in Bhot. Baja Sdng-chen* 
ghdmpd gave forth that he himself would abide by the Dharma Sastra 
or holy scripture; that he would make the whole country conform to 
the dharma or faith; that unless justice were administered in con¬ 
formity with the Dharma Sastra there would be sin, and the people 
would fall into the channel of distress, and would be bom into eighty- 
four hells, and that the people under his rule must avoid infringing 
the ten creeds, that is to say, they were not to commit murder, not to 
take what had not been given to them, not to think of doing evil, not 
to tell lies, not to cheat, not to make use of angry or abusive language, 
not to conduct themselves with arrogance, not to entertain sinitel 
thoughts, not to think of doing evil to others, and not to be guilty of 
ingratitude or faithlessness. He made the four following laws: a 
murderer should be made to pay one thousand (word missing); a 
thief nine times the value of the stolen property; an ungrateful 
or a traitor should be made to suffer imprisonment and torture for 
life; and a liar subjected to swear or take oath (whenever he had to 
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mak» any atattiBent). He fiirther ordered fliat ihoM oiider Ida role 
. Bkoald aMoBirrely pay doTottoa and worahip Ood and meditete; tiiat 
they ahonld pray and observe austerities sf&r aesrehing into the holy 
aoiiptnre; tl»t ^ley should repay to their parents the good they have 
done to them; that they should respect the intelligent and the akilM; 
that they should respect h^sh-caste and old age; that they diould 
respect flteir relativea and Mends; that they diould do good to their 
nei^bouxa; tiiat they should obey orders with submission; that they 
should respect the great and their posterity; that they Should be 
content with what they possess in the shape of wealth and riches; 
that they should never displease (the Baja) their saviour; that they 
should pay off their debts faithfully; that they should not use short 
weights and measures; that they should not quarrel but live in peace; 
tiiat ttey tiiould not misbehave in their Mend’s house; that they 
should regard others as themselves; that their speech should be 
sweet and lowly ; that their minds should'be as spaciuns and com¬ 
prehensive as the great earth. 

Thns tile sixteen Sastras and the four laws form the whole Juris-' 
prudence of Bhot which tiie Baja enforced. In case of murder, the 
relativvs of the murdered party, high and low, should be assemUed, 
and the statements of both sides should be well wmghed as to their 
trutii or otherwise, and after taking into considmation the serioai^ 
ness or otherwise of the circumstances, mther a heavy or a light 
punishment diould be awarded. If compensation is to be paid, the 
murderer’s rdation should be made to pay money to tiie ftmily of 
the de c eas e d. This compensation money is called *^B6s{’* 'The 
judge of botit the small and great causes should truly tiry the ease 
and award capital punhhmmit, or the payment of comjpenSatiiBi in 
accordance with the decision he should borne to, after cousiderhig the 
truth or otherwise of the statements on both sides, and the rank of 
the patties concerned. In case of theft, the tiiief Sfaonld be identified 
and proved to. he such, and if he confeseed his guilt, the ^laoe of the 
timft and the rank of the party whose property had been stolen shonld 
he cooaidmud. It shmild also he taken into consideration whether 
the tiudf belong^ to some place close by or at a distance, and 
whether he were in want of food. Taking these circnmstiuiees into 
o<nisid«iatkMaa heavy or light pnnishmwt should be awarded. The 
thkf should be made to Iiey biusk the value, or more or leas than 
the value of the property stolen to its owner. If the pxopmty has 
been stolen from one low in tank, the orimo is petty, but^if Mm 
006 hi0^ in rank, the ertme is grave. H the thief is of s place in the 
ncii^houihood, the orimo is greater titan if he bd<^g6d to some 
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^«oe &r tcmj, for in the latter ease it mi^t be attrihated to 
igDunano^ and the orime should be considered a petty one. The 
robbery of daixnts is a greater crime than simple theft withont 
▼iolence. Li case of adultery, the seducer should pay to tiie injmred 
hnshand the telne of “ TongjyiL” or the expenses of marriage. But 
the ponidunent should he awarded after considering whether the 
woman had on any former occasion committed the same orime; and 
the rank of the previons and present seducers should also he taken 
into consideration. In case of lying and cheating the onlprit should 
he made to make his statement on oath, putting his hand on the feet 
of the omniscient deity. 

The following persons should he Med and punished: one who 
speaks such words as others do not helieve and insists on their 
correctness; one who uses disagreeable and indecent langm^e; he 
who maliciously rejoices in the possession of anything which is want* 
ing to his neighbours; he who acts in any way contrary to public 
custom and the Sastras; he who afBrms things impossible to he 
possible, and things possible to be imposmble; he who affir ms as non¬ 
existent things that are existing, and as existent those that are non¬ 
existent. To him who is not in the Banddh (Buddhist) religion and 
who holds untrue matters that are true, punishment must Ito great. 
Those who disobey the ten creeds or oommandments and the six¬ 
teen pure Dharma Sastras which haTe been made for the people 
should be regarded as doing harm to the creatures of God while 
the holy Baja Song-chen-ghfimpd is living, and therefore wicked and 
recusant according to the laws of Bhot (Tibet), and thqr should 
be punished. Those who possessed the essence of incarnation 
received punishment from on high. By this means the people of 
Bhot being afraid of consequences could not disobqy the laws of 
Bhot 

n. 

To the ocean of intelligence, wisdom, and wealth and incarnation 
of Gk>d, Mb. Booo (Bo^), this letter. 

'When you returned in all happiness from your visit to the Eydp- 
gon-pen-ring-porchh4 Lama, you told me to write in a letter every¬ 
thing that happened. 'When you were here yon had fcarwarded a 
letter of mine together with one from yourself to the Great Saheb 
of Oalentta, who has now favoured me with an answer bearing his 
seaL With it is a letter for you which 1 have returned. The 
contents of my letter may be the same as yonrs, yon will be able 
to know. Last year on account of the misunderstanding and quarrel 
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ft lai^ payment of mohais was to be made to "Btlaag (f Peling— 
Engliehman), the officer of your troops. We managed to collect a 
sum here and there and paid him. As for the small balance still due, 
we hare collected from onr sabjects one>half of it in kind and money, 
and paid it. Whether the remaining half be remitted or not I shall 
be equally satisfied. Last rainy season when yon were at Eisichhoy- 
jhoong, yon expressed yonr assent to the remission of the debt, and 
said that yon had submitted yonr letter to the Great Saheb of 
Oalontta, and that yon had a hope of a part of the money still dne 
being remitted. Bnt the Palong has sent his man named Lala to 
Faksyang'ghyatong to demand this snm. If according to what took 
place between ns this snm can be remitted, it will be a kindness 
on your part If it be not remitted, I will certainly pay yon on 
yonr return; until yon return it will be better if yon will send me by 
post a Persiftn letter with yonr seal to the address of the Palong 
Belali, or of any other person with directions not to be importunate, 
bnt to let the money lie over. Be like the ocean of admonition 
and knowledge, and be now even worthy of yourself like the Ganges. 
The mark of the letter Ragi Ehatta,^ dated the 6th 3fagh-Sndi from 
the Durbar " Punsandhe^hhen " of Dewa Dharma. 

‘ This is a i^eoe of satin in whkh the letter is mapped. 
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A0BKnJlffUB8 in Bhutan, 64; in Tibet, 
74,316; machine for cuttiaj^ atimw, 77. 

Aleinnder, dead, of Baliochmyle, cxxzr; 
azeoutor of A. Elliot, cl (tt); and of G. 
Bogl^dnL 

Aiab^ Chineae reaidenta, at Lhaaa, xlriit, 
165,175,195 (aee Keahcn). 

Ambari Fala-kottah, Ixz, Ixxii, c. 

Amdoa, State of, 309, 313, 318. 

Amiat, Father, hia account of the death 
of the Teshu Lama, 209 (n). 

Amitabha, a Dhyani Buddha, incarnate 
in Teong^khapa, xlyi. 

Am-machn riyer, in the Ohnmbi vallej, 
zxxy^ xxzTii (see Chumbi). 

Anderson, David, friend of Warren 
Hastings and G. Bogle, cxxxv, cUii, 
clrii. 

Andes, comparison with the Hirndlaja, 
xli, 12. 

Andrada, Antonio, a Jesuit, his joumef 
from India to China, Ivi. 

Annf, a Buddhist nan, 1,121 (ess Nun). 

Antdopa, 72. 

. Azi,We8ternl!lbet, zsyi (n),309(sesKari). 

Ari-jong^ Ok* 

Anowmtii, Anm, his map of Tibet, 
ozxyt. 

Arun river, xzv, zxzii, xxxri, Izxyii, oxv. 

Asoka, Buddhist king, xlUi. 

Ass, wild, 72. 

AasM, annaxation oi, lead to increased 
omeultoidth BhUtiM^ luxi, c; 
with Tlbit^.^i^ 58, 59; demiption, 
mutla, 69; sug^tad expedition to, 
88; A WM froAi, MAuod admlMion 

▲wlM, Mr. 

; 4^ his eunrey and map 

af Bhutuiii 

AwWINpiailkir teomwte 

WfiM a Ktpd, Ixxvi, 

Ix^iii^, 

BlAar.fW Sfuch BaliarL 

Baidak fiyur^ 55, 


Baisi rajahs in Nepal, xxxy. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, K.B., introduces Hr. 
Mauniu^ to the Chairman £. 1, C., clx. 

Banners of Buddhists, 20, 70. 

Barantola, 297 (nX 297, 309. 

Barwell, Mr., his loyal support of Warren 
Hastings, exlyii; leaves India, oliii. 

Battu, xli, 304. 

Bees in Bhutan, 66. 

Beggars, 87, 

Behri river, ixxv. 

Bell, Dr., the first Englishman at Peking. 
167 (n). 

Benares, Ixxviii; Mr. Markham, resident 
at, cxxxv (n); Jonathan Duncan, resi¬ 
dent, cxxxv (n); trade route from, 128, 
142 (see Cheyt Sing). 

Bengalis, comparison with Bhutanese, 
18; astonishment at sight of snow, 64 
{see Servants). 

Berghaus^ map of Central Asia, cxxix,. 

Bbatgaon, liv, 126, 299 (n). 

Bhim Sen Thappa, minister in KepaL 
Izzx, Ixxzvii. 

Bhotia Kosi, xzv, zxxvi. 

Bhutan, correspondence opened with 
rulers of^ zxi; rivers of, zxzv, xxxviii; 
extent of, xxxvii; tribes of, lii; tradi¬ 
tions as to origin, Iv; missions senthjr 
Warren Hastings to, Uviii, Ixx, Ixxii; 
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of Kisben Kant Bose to, Ixxxii; Pem¬ 
berton’s mission, Izxxiii; history of our 
connection with, xcix; Eden’s mission, 
c; war with, ci; treaty, ci, 4 (n); 
maps of czxzii; confusion in the name, 
6 (n); history of, 33, 192; provinciai 
governoi’s, .36; taxes, 36; change of 
government, 39; titles of councillors, 
43 (fi); advantages to, of opening com¬ 
munications, 50; Diiars nsturally .anb- 
ject to, 55: recommendations la event 
of war with, 56,57; trade with Asiam, 
58: soldieiv of, 62 ; their anna, 63; 
boundary of, and Tibet, 67; Teshu 
Lama on, 135. Books on, see Tumor, 
Pemberton, Eden, Kenhie, MacGregor 
(see Brukpa). 
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Bhutanesi^ war m Kiich Bahar, 1 (n), 
compariBon with Bengalia, 18, 25; ac¬ 
count of, 34, 192; position of women, 
30, 64, 65; clasaea of, 35; character, 
37,193; favourable account of, 51; in¬ 
creased desire to trade, 52; permit to 
trade at Rangpiir, 53; trade with people 
of Diiars, 55; will adhere to the treaty^ 
58; their singing, 63; robust and well- 
built, 75; monopoly of trade by offi¬ 
cials, 183; negotiations with, 184~186; 
position of their country, 193. 

Bichu river, 312. 

Bijapiir, zzxvi; seized by the Gorkha 
Rajah, 141, 149, 161, 165, 183. 

Black, Charles £. D., Esq., acknowledg¬ 
ment of assistance from, viii. 

Blake, Ensign, accompanied Captain Pem¬ 
berton to Bhutan, Izzziii. 

Blanford, W. T., Esq., exploration of Sik¬ 
kim, ciii. 

Bod, native name of Tibet, zxri, 6, 10, 
15 (n) (or Bhot). 

Boddam, Mr., a creditor of China, 207. 

Bod-la, pass into Tibet, 15. 

Bogle, Anne, sister of George Bogle, 
czzzvii, czl; death of, civ (n). 

—Elizabeth, czlii. 

—John, brother of, czzzvii; a mer- 
ch^t in Virginia, cxzzviii. 

——, George (elder) of Daldowie, cxzxvi; 
grateful letter to bis son, cliii. 

——, George, mission to Til^t, iii, r, Izvii, 
czziv; materials for a narrative of his 
mission, v, zzii; birth and parentage, 
czzziv; early recollections, czzzvii; 
education, czzzviii; goes to India, 
account of the Bengal famine, czziix; 
in the Revenue Board, czl; his cha¬ 
racter of Warren Hastings, cxli; letters 
from Tibet, czliii ; necklace presented 
to, by the Teshu Lama, czliii; full 
approval of his proceedings, czlv; de¬ 
prived of his appointments by the 
Francis clique, cxlvii; loyalty to War¬ 
ren Hastings, czlvii, czlviii; appointed 
on a Revenue Settlement Commission, 
cxlix; his grief at the death of A. Elliot, 
cl; collector at Rangpiir, cli; venera¬ 
tion for Warren Hastings, cli; gene¬ 
rosity, clii: death and character, cliv; 
intentions to publish his papers, clvii; 
selected as Envoy to Ti^t, 4, 5; in¬ 
structions to, 6; sets out from Calcutta, 
14; journey to Tassisudon, 14-22; 
plants potatoes at each station in 
Bhutan, 19 ; arrives at Tassisudon, 23; 
interviews with the Deb Rajah, 24,42 ; 
difficulties as to his proceeding to Tibet, 
48, 49; advice in the event of another 
Bhutan war, 56; leaves Tassisudon, 61; 


reaches Paro, 68; arrival at Pari-jong, 
67; journey through Tibet, 70-77; 
crosses the Tsanpu, 79; rides a race 
with Purungir, 79; arrival at Desherip- 
gay, 81; first audience of the Teshu 
Lama, 83; adopts a Tibetan dress, 88; 
departure fri>m Desheripgay, 90; badly 
lodged, 92; acquaintance with the Pyn 
Cushos, 92; his tent, 94; arrival at 
Teshu Lumbo, 95; his rooms, 96; 
visited by gylongs, 98; plays at chess 
with a general, 101; his monastic life 
at Teshu Lumbo, 103; amusements and 
employment, 104; his constant church¬ 
going, 105; his pleasant intercourse with 
the Pyn Cusho8,106; visits and is blessed 
by an abbess, 109; writes an account 
of Europe for the Lama, 110; visited 
by nuns. 111; his visit to the oounti^ 
seat of the Pyn Cushos, 112-118; takes 
leave of the Lama and his relations, 118; 
Gesub Rimbochd raised obstacles to his 
journey, 131; reason for not going to 
Lhasa, 132-1.54; conversations with 
the Lama, 135-160; interview with the 
Lhasa Deputies, 147; letter to Gesub 
Rimbochd, 153; restrains curiosity to 
prevent suspicion, 155, 156; interview 
with merchants, 161-163; receives a 
paper of memoranda jfrom the Lama, 
164; takes leave of the Lama, 165,173, 
177; recites English poetry for the Lama, 
168; leaves Teshu Lumbo, 177; nego¬ 
tiations in Bhutan, 184,190, 200,202; 
project of going to Peking, 208, 209. 

Bogle, Martha (Mrs. Brown), czzzvii, civ; 
death of, civ (n). 

—, Mary, czzzviL 

-, Robort, of Daldowie, czzzvii; of 

the firm of Bogle and Scott, czzzviii; 
commercial loss sustained by, czH; at 
Daldowie, czliii; a sugar {danter in 
Grenada, czliii (n); letter to, czlvii; 
succeeds his father at Daldowie, cl; in¬ 
tention of publishing his brother’s 
papers, clvii. 

Boraz trade, czvi, czvii, czziv. 

Bonchier, Mr., a creditor of China, 207. 

Bowani Ganj fort, 15. 

Brahmaputra river, zziii: tributaries, 
zzvii; upper valley of, zziz; identity 
with the Tsanpu of Tibet, zzz; ques¬ 
tion of the course of, 9, 191; niBuents 
of, 55; mart for Assam trade on the, 
58; route to Assam by, 59 (see Tsanpu). 

Bramashon, a name of Sikkim, Iziv, 311, 
313. 

Bridge at Chnka, 20; description, 21; at 
Phuncholing, over the Tsanpu, czi. 

Brown, Mrs. (see Bogle, Martha). 

-, Thomas, Esq., of Lanfine, civ. 
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Brown, Miss, of Lanfins^ kindness in pre¬ 
senting the Bogle MSS., ▼, clviii; 
possessor of part of the Tesho Lama's 
necklace, cxiiii. 

Brace, Colonel, negotiator of peace with 
Bhutan, cii. 

Brukpa, a name for Bhutan, Izir, 311. 

Buddha (Dh}rani)^ xlvi, 11 (see S^ya). 

Buddhism in India, zliii, 72,143; pilmms 
from China, xlir; Tibetan form ot, zIt, 
328; sects, xlvii, 24(nX 179; sacerdotal 
orders, 1; monasteries, 1; services, li; 
literature, li; serrices in Bhuti^ 27; 
invocation of Om tnani padmi kwn^ 
29, 32; erection of a temple in India, 
138, 104, 165, 168. 

Buddhisatwas, xlv, zlvii, zlviii, zciz. 

Bol-cho lake, czvii. 

Bulrampur, 56. 

Burial {see Interment). 

Buria-Gandak river, xxv, zzzv. 

Buri-Rangit river, xxxvii. 

Buri Gumah Diiar, occupation by English, 
Ixxxii. 

Burlton,Oaptain, explores the Dihong, zzx. 

Buxa-Ddar, liiz, Ixxii, Ixzziii; seiz^ and 
occupied, ci; Bhutanese driven up to, 
1 (n), 2 (ti) ; Mr. Bogle arrives at, 16, 
17 ; l^b Judhur’s flight from, 38 ; sug¬ 
gestion as to occupation of, 56; route 
from, 62; under government of Pai*o 
Penlo, 65, 66; trade, 183, 201; return 
to, 190. 

CALoaSHUK village, 73. 

Calu-chu lake, 73,222. 

Campbell, Dr. Archibald, notice of, Ixxxiz; 
his residence at Darjiling, xc; his writ¬ 
ings, xcii (fi): his opinion respecting 
Bhutan, c. 

Campbell, Sir George, interview with the 
Sikkim Rajah, civ, czzvii. 

Cantalbary, 213, 294 (see Kantalbari). 

Canton, 167. 

Capuchins in Tibet, liz, Izv, 315, 321. 

Celibacy In Bhutan, 37. 

Central Chain of the Uimdlaya, zzzi, 243 
(n); crossed by Bogle, 74; crossed by 
Manning, 224. 

Chaitya, 27 (n), 32 (n). 

Chamnamring, xzix, 78, 80, 82, 91, 155, 
182; cold at, 193 (see Namling). 

Ghamurchi Dflar, annexed, c; pass of, 
56, 65. 

Chang, a fermented liquor, 106,108. 

—, province of, 182 (see Tsang). 

Changav Lama, zlix, 130,146, ld9, 207. 

Changchenmo pass, zxiii. 

Chaqgsed Rabu, Dewao of Sikkim, civ. 

Chanon, 66. 

Chanio Cosho, brother of the Teshu Lama, 


Ixziii, 91 (fiX 93, 94, 96, 98, 96, 103, 
104,106,139 (tt), 171. 

Charta Tsanpu river, cz. 

Chaubisi Rajah, country in Nepal, zzzvi. 

Chauduri visits Mr. Bogle, 102,168, 170, 
172 ; intrigues o^ 172-176. 

Chayanpur, zzzvi. 

Chepang tribe, in Nepal, lii. 

Chess, 92, 101, 104. 

Cheyt Sing’s vakil, 91,102; conduct of, 
139. 

Chichakotta, night attack of Bhutanese 
on, 1 (n), 2 (n); Mr. Bogle arrives at, 
15; suggested occupation of, 56. 

Chidzun Tamba, 134. 

China, Manchu dynasty of, Iv; survey of, 
by the Jesuits, Izi; trade with Tibet, 
cxzii, 125; necessity for negotiation 
with, to remove obstrnctions to enter¬ 
ing Tibet, cv, czxiv, 20^ 209; seal of 
the Emperor circulated in Bhutan, 38; 
policy of keeping out Europeans, Ixzziii, 
zcvii, cv, 45, 46, 48, 148, 151, 164; 
sovereignty over Tibet, zlviii, 130,322; 
wars of the Emperor Kien-lung, 134 
(n), 135, 207 ; rebellions against, 159; 
threatened war with Russia, 160, 166; 
fear of, in Bhutan, 188; influence of 
Teshu Lama with Emperor of, 196; 
creditors of, 207. 

Chinese,Buddhist pilgrims, xliv; invasion 
of Nepal by, Ixxvi, Izzvii; defeat of 
invaders from Ladak by, zcv; ti'oope 
in Tibet, zciz; merchants at Teshu 
Lumbo, 117; at Lhasa, 195; general 
at Pari-jong, 217,230; advice of, 223; 
concert given by, 237; soldiers cured 
by Mr. Manning, 218; obliging conduct 
of, 227; jokes with, 241; character of, 
241 (n). 

Chinchn river, xzxyiii, 24; ceremony of 
bathing in, 28; route along coarse of, 
62; junction with the Pachu, 63. 

Cochuling monastery, near Lhasa, 1, zcvi, 
cziii. 

Cho-la pass, zzzvii, xciii, civ. 

Cholamii lake, xciii. 

Chom, cxvi, 77. 

Chomorang-la pass, cxiv. 

Chomtodong lake, zzxii, cxv. 

Chronology, Chinese, 166. 

Chua, cxvi. 

Chiika, suspension bridge at, 20. 

Chum Cosho, the Teshu Lama's sister, 105; 
cured by Dr. Hamilton, 106; account 
of, 108; takes leave of Mr. Bogle, 118. 

Chumalhari peak, xxviii, xxxi, xxxvii, 
xcii, 70, 72. 

Chumbi valley, xxxvii, ci, civ, cxxvii. 

Chumuling monastery, near Lhasa, 1, 
xcvi, cxiiL 
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Cainpka ( 80 $ Kepta). 

Ghnrchill, the poe^ 71 (and 95 (n). 
Chosnl-jong^ oxii. 

Cleriand, Augnstiu, oiTilizer of the 
Santhale, notice of, czzzt (fi). 

Clothing (900 Dress). 

Coinage (900 Currency). 

Comets, application to the Lama, for a list 
of, 166. 

Condamine, M. de la, zli, 12. 

Cornwallis, Lord, Oovemment of, policy 
as to Nepal and Tibet, IzzTi. 

Crawford,.Major, his geographical work 
in Nepal, czxz. 

Camming, Colonel, 13. 

Currency, czziii (n), 128, 129. 

Cusho Jjebo, 192 (800 Deb Rajah). 

Dalai Lama, succession founde^ zlvii; 
an incarnate Buddhisatws, zlvii; Lob- 
sang Kalsang installed, xlviii; his 
death, zcv; Dalai Lama pacihes the 
Khalkas, zliz; letter to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, Izxviii; to Mr. Hodgson, Ixzzvi; 
sudden deaths of, zcv; lists of, xcviii 
(n); rumoured death of, xcviii; visit 
of the Pundit to, cziii, 49; illumi¬ 
nations on birthday of^ 87; vakils 
from, 94, 102, 103, 105; notes on, 
130,131; suggested embassy to, 159, 
164, 165, 169; at the head of the Tel- 
low sect, 179; invite intervention of 
China, 194, 195; interview of Mr. 
Manning with, 265, 288, 292; Horace 
della Penna’s account of, 320. 

Daldowie, cxzzvi; early days of G. Bogle 
at, czxzvii; projects Ibr improvements 
at, czli; G. Bogle pays off debt on, 
czli, clii, cliii. 

Dalgu-cho lake, xzzii, 

Dalim-kotta, occupied by the English, ci, 
1 (n), 2 (n); under the Paro Penlo, 65; 
trade by, 183, 201. 

Dairymple, Alexander, proposal to edit 
Bogle's MSS., clvii; notice o^clvii (n). 

Damniargan-la pass, czvii. 

Dancing in Tibet, 92. , 

Dango-la pass, xzzii. 

D’Anville, opinion as to course of Brah¬ 
maputra, zxz ; map8;of,xxxi,]xi,cxzviii. 

Darjiling, formation of hill station at,. 
Ixxxix; J)r. Campbell at, xe ; Dr.^Hooker 
on, zc; deputy commissioners of, cU ; 
a centre of tr^e,'exxiv, 

Davis, Sir John, acknowledgment of* as¬ 
sistance from, vii; remhiisoeaces of Mr. 
Manning, cliz* 

Davis, Captain Samuel, with Turner’s 
mission; his sketches, Ixzi’; notice of, 
Izzi (n). 

Dawala-giri peak, zzzv. 


Dayabung pea^ zzzv. 

Deb Rajah of Bhutan, Iv, Izzzii, Izzziii; 
missions to, Izviii, Izzil; treaty with, 
eii, cii (n); passport from, 17; return 
of, to Tassisudon, 24; interview with 
Mr. Bogle, 24,42; election of, 85,192; 
.opposes intrigues of Deb Judbur, 40 ; 
suspicions 0 ^ 47 ; obstructive conduct 
of, 49, 50, 200; trading of, 51, 188, 
161, 198, 201; letters to, 53 ; tribute 
paid to, by the Paro Penlo, 65, 69. 

Deb Gylong returns with Mr. Bogle, 178. 

Deb Judhur, of Bhutan, invasion of Kuch 
Bahar, 1 (n); bis career, 37, 192; de¬ 
position, 38; intrig^ues, 40, 50, 61, 62, 
69; confined at (Hansu, 78, 131, 135, 
141,144; dread of, in Bhutan, 184,202. 

Deb Seklu, reign of, 24, 61. 

>Debo Tangu, Mr. Bogle’s host at Giansu, 
181. 

Debang monastery, near Lhasa, 1, zcvi. 

Debo Dinji Sampu, 101; attends on Mr. 
Bogle, 111; made Governor of Jong- 
lachd, 117. 

Debo Patza, a Tibetan general, plays at 
chess with Mr. Bogle, 101; his retreat 
from Sikkim, 164; meets Mr. Bogle on 
the road, 17k 

Demalung, a village on the Palti lake, 
244 (nX 248 (n). 

Demo Jong (or Sikkim), 71, 101, 128, 
149, 151, 157, 179, 197; invaded by 
the Gorkhas, 144, 

Desgodins, Abbk account of Tibetan trade, 
czzii. 

Desheripgay, palace of the Teshii Lama, 
81, 82; departure of Mr. Bogle from, 
90,9$. 145; interviews with the Lama 
a^ 185, 163. 

Desideri, Hipj^lito^ Jesuit, journey to 
Lhasa, vii; notice cif, Iviii; discovery of 
manuscript journals of, liz; travels 
o^ 302-308. 

Dewangiri, Izzziii; guns captured at, ci; 
centre of trade, czix. 

Dharma llajah (900 Lama Rimbochd). 

Dhifns, xxziv. 

Dfayani Buddhas, zlv, xlvi. 

Dihong liver, xziz; explored by Captain 
Burlton, zxz. 

Dickinson, Lieut., attacked at Chicfaakotta, 
1 (n), 2 (n). 

Dinajpiir, Mr. Bogle passes through, 14, 
48; Paro Penla desires to send a trad¬ 
ing agent to, 52 ; peak seen from, 71, 
801(a). 

Dingri Maiden, zzzii, Izzvii, czv (000 
Tengri Maiden). 

Dogs of Tibet, 68, 114,116, 224, 339. 

D«f rae, invasion of Tibet, by an army of, 
czv. 
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DokjMMt cxri. 

Donfl^ot-U pMiy cxTi. 

Donlia pan, xxTi, xzrrii, cii* 

Dopsai, title of head 0ewan in Bhutan^ 

02 , 66 . 

Dorville^ Father, companion of Grneher, 
Iri, 295; death of, 800. 

Do»pa countojr, 78. 

Draw,Tibetan, 88 , 1204228 , 816 ; prejndkee 
respecting, 229(fi); warn clothing, 240. 

Dsungarians, army of, inradea Tibet, 
xiTiii, 319 (n). 

Ddars, xzziT; description zzzvii^ 55; 
names of the, zzzTiii, cii (n); occupa¬ 
tion of, Ixzxii, c, cii; cession o£^ cii; 
maps of, czxziU, 16 (n); trade with 
Bhutan, 55; anggestion respecting, 56; 
chief source or rerenue to the Paro 
Penlo, 66 (see Buxa, Repu, Chamur<di1, 
Lakhi). 

Ducks, cziii, 72, 121, 222, 317. 

Odd Kosi river, zzxvi. 

Dudukpai in Tibet, a happy family at, 
74, 121. 

On Halde, editor of the ^Lettres Edifi- 
antes,’ Iviii (n), Ixii (»); maps, cxzv. 

Ouko-jong, 66. 

Onkpa, Red Cap sect in Tibet (which see). 

Dumgong, 214, 294. 

Dune, or Duna-jong, 214. 

Duncan, Jonathan, treaty with Nepal, 
Ixxvi; notice of, czxzv (n). 

Dupgain Sheptdn, Brst Lama Rimbochd 
of Bhutan, Iv. 

Durjay, Paumo, Abbess of a convent near 
the Palti lake, 105,106; visit of Mr. 
Bogle to, 108, 109; frequent visits of 
Dr. Hamilton to, 109. 

Duties on merchandise passing through 
Ncp^, Ixxvi (a), xcix, 126, 127; none 
levi^ in Tibet,. 124; abolished at 
Rangpiir fair, 184, 


Eden, Honourable Abhlbt, in Sikkim, 
xci; his mission to Bhutan, o; inso¬ 
lence of Bhutan Durbar to, ci; report, 
ci (n). 

Edm, J. Ware, Esq., O.S.l„ Deputy- 
Gommiesioner at Darjiling, ciii; visit 
to the Rajah of Sikkim, civ; conversa¬ 
tion with Tibetan officials, cv« cvi, 
cxzv; views on Tibetan trade, czziv. 

Slenths (see Dsungarians). 

Elliot, Alexander, friend of Warren Hast¬ 
ing czxxv, cziii; visit to England, 
cilii; return to India, czlv; death, 
lines by Warren Hastings on, ol. 

Elwes, CapUin, exploration of ffikkim 
by, ciii. 

Essima, a Bhutan village, harvest at, 64. 

Everest, Mount, zxzvi. 


f A-HXA »4 zllT. 

Fitoh, Balpb, his notice of trade between 
India aim Tibet, liv. 

Flags (esf•Banners). 

Franeis, Philipb factions conduct of, czlvi, 
exlvii; his character, czliz; duel of, 
with tike Governor-General, cllSi (n). 

Freyre, Manoel, companion of Deslderi, 
IviiS. 

Fuel, stored, in Tibet, 71, 316. 

Funeral rites at Tasaisudon, 29; in Tibet, 
122, 339. 

Gairdver, Mr., of Kilmarnock, arranged 
the Bogle manuscripts, vii, clviii. 

Gaissar, 67; Gatssar Lama in Bhutan, 
192. 

Oa^la paes, cz. 

Galdan monastery, near Lhasa, founded, 
xlvi, xlvii, 1; abbot of, zeviii; visited 
by the Pundit, czii. 

Gandak river, xzxv; Safi Gandaki, xxxv. 

Oangri mountain (or Kailas), xzv. 

Qaruner, Honourable £., resident at Kath¬ 
mandu, Izzziv. 

Gassa-tn Gaissar). 

Gawler, Ckilonel, operations in Sikkim, 
zoi. 

Gaya, 45, 134, 142. 

Gedun monks, 1. 

—- Tubpa, Tibetan reformer, founder of 
Teshu Lnmbo, xlvii; incarnate Budd- 
hisatwa, xlvii. 

Geese, 72, 121, 317. 

Gelupka sect', 24 (n\ 179 (sec Y^low 
Cap*). 

Gesub Rimbochd, Regent at Lhasa, zlviii, 
Izv, cziii, 102, 195; his opposition to 
English missions, Ixiz, 131; Si-fan’s 
long tenure and deposition, zcv, xcvi; 
rise to power, 130, 131; written to by 
the Teshu Lama, as to trade with 
Bengal, 133, 148, 152; letter to, from 
Mr. Bogle, 153; offended at aggres¬ 
sions of Gorkhas, 159; jealousy of 
foreigners, 131, 165, 169; intrigue 
with the Chauduri, 172-176 (as# 
Nomen-Khan). 

Getahul, a Buddhist neophyte, 1. 

Ghagra river, xzzv. 

Qhattong, 78. 

Ghoraghat, 54. 

Giansn (Giangse), zxviii, cxi, 74, 76,155, 
181; castle of, 76-78; Deb Judhnr 
confined at, 78; landlord at, 181; Mr. 
Manning’s reeidenee at, 226-242; de¬ 
scription of, 227, 814. 

Gillespie, General, killed in Nepal war, 
Ixzzi. 

Ginseng, 8. 

Giorgi, author of * Alphabotum Tibet- 
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anmn/ xliii (n); notice of, lx (n); hie 
aocoont of Lake Palti, 244 (n), 

Gogra river (see Ghagra). 

Gold, remarks of TiWan merchants on 
trade in, 164. 

-min^ 316 (see Thok-Jalung). 

Gonpas, Tibetan monasteries, 1 (see Monas¬ 
teries). 

Gordon, Mr., agent of the creditors of 
China, 207. 

Gorkhas, liii (n); conquest of Nepal, Ixvi; 
invade Tibet, Ixxvi, xcvii; deviated by 
Chinese, Ixxvii; as soldiers, Ixxxvi; 
Gorkha Rajah, 58; invasion of Sikkim, 
101; subdued Nepal, 126; duties levied 
by, 127 ; coinage, 129; Teshu Lama 
writes to, for encouragement of trade, 
133, 197; seizes Bijapiir, 141; aggres¬ 
sions of, 144, 149, 157; letter to the 
Teshu ^ma, 158; death of, 159; ob¬ 
structs trade, 161; contemplated pro¬ 
posals to, for encouraging trade, 162; 
called upon by the Teshu Lama to re¬ 
store Bijapiir to Bhutan, 165; vakil of, 
107, 190 (see Nepal, Prithi Narayan, 
Ran Bahadar, Bahadar Sah). 

Gosain’s trading pilgrims of India, 124, 
125, 204; driven out of Nepal, 127, 
163 (see Purungir Gosain). 

Griffith, Dr., accompanies Pemberton on 
his mission to Bhutan, Ixxxiii. 

Grueber, Father, visits Lhasa, his narra¬ 
tive, vii, 295-302 ; account of, Ivi. 

Guatiula pass, civ. 

Gugd, occupied by Zorawar Bing, xcv. 

Guggun Sing, Minister in Nepal, Ixxxvii. 

Guiseppe, Father, narrative of the Gorkha 
conquest, Ixvi. 

Guison Tamba, Hue’s name for the Tara- 
nath Lama (wAom see). 

Gulab Sing, conquest of Ladak, xcv. 

Gurung tribe, lii. 

Gutzlafl^ Dr., notice of, xciv. 

Gyalba Rimbochd, a title of the Dalai 
Lama, xlvii. 

Gyalpo, title of kings of Tibet (see Gesub 
Rimboche). 

Gy longs, or monks, 1: in Bhutan, 27; 
Mr. Bogle’s conversation with a, in 
Tibet, 80, 83; crowds of, visit Mr. 
Bogle, 98; crowds in church, 103; 
masqueradiug at the new year, 106; 
chastisement of a young gylong, 110; 
position and num^rs, 121 ; to go to 
Calcuttii and visit religions place, 169. 

Haluday, Sib Frederick, proposal re¬ 
specting Bhutan aggressions, c. 

Hamilton, Dr. Alexander, correspondence 
with Mr. Bogle, v; mission to Bhutan, 
Ixix; to accompany Mr. Bogle’s mission, 


6, 7, 14; alarm of Bnddhista at his 
offer to kill a fly, 26; applied to for 
medicine, 74, 76 ; gives snuff to r 
gylong, 80; interview with the Lama, 
83: cures a Kashmiri, B7; lodging at 
Teshu Lumbo, 96,97; rooms visited by 
the Teshu Lama, 101; cures the Lama’s 
relatives, 106, 244 (n); asked by 
Kalmuks to tell their fortunes, 107; 
last visit to the Lama, 168; leaves 
Teshu Lumbo, 177. 

Hamilton, Dr. Buchanan, his work %n 
Nepal, Ixxix (n); map of Nepal by, 
cxxxi. 

Hares, 72, 73, 121. 

Harland, Sir Robert, a creditor of China, 
207. 

Harvests in Bhutan, 64 (see Agriculture), 

Hastings, Marquis, declares war upon 
Nepal, Ixxxi. 

Hastings, Warren, iii; his missions to 
Tibet, v; his jralicy with regard to 
Tibet, xxi, Ixviii, Ixxv, exxv; corre¬ 
spondence with Bogle, v, clii; in¬ 
quiries of, respecting the source of the 
Tsnnpu, xxx, 9; his encouragement of 
surveys, xl (n) ; school of adminis* 
trators created by, cxxxv; Bogle’s 
character of, cxli; full approval of 
Bogle’s proceedings in Tibet, cilv ; his 
position during the supremacy of the 
Francis clique, cxlvii; magnanimity of 
cxlviii; duel with Francis, cliii (n); 
letter to Dr. Johnson on Bogle’s 
journal, civ; letter of the Teshu I^ma 
to, 1; resolves to drive back the Bhu¬ 
tanese 1 (n); his minute proposing an 
embassy to Tibet, 3; his appointment 
of Mr. Bogle, 6 ; commissions to Mr. 
Bogle, 8; his memorandum on Tibet, 
9; instructions to Mr. Bogle to plant 
potatoes in BhuUin, 19 (n); letter to 
the Deb Rajah for the encouragement 
of trade, 53; complies with the Lama’s 
request for a temple near Calcutta, 
146 (n); desire to procure strange 
animals, 166; instructions to Mr. Bogle 
to negotiate for free trade in Bhutan, 
186. 

Hatia pass, xxxvi. 

Haughton, Colonel, acknowledgment of 
assistance from, vii; Commissioner of 
Kiich Bahar, ciii. 

Heeley, Mr. Wilfred, his article on Tibet, 
zl (n), evil (n). 

Himdlayan region, general description, 
zxiii, zxxix; Northern Chain, xxiv; 
Central Chain, xxv, xxxi; Sonthem 
^ Chain, xzziv; comparison with the 
Andes, zli; zones of elevation, xxziv. 

Hitonnda, 300 (n). 
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Hiuen Thwng, xliv. 

Hodgson, Mr. Brias^ acknowledgment of 
assistance from, vii; his description of 
the Him&laya, axxiy; on the hydro¬ 
graphy of Nepal, xxiix; on the cis- 
nivean Him&layan races, lii; his opinion 
of Gorkha soldiers, liii; serrices to 
Buddhistic literatnre, Ixzxr; marvel¬ 
lous industry, Ixxxvi; political ser¬ 
vices, Ixxxvii; his physical map of 
Nepal, cxxxi. 

Holdich, Captain, R.E., surveys of part of 
the Bhutan frontier, cxxix. 

Hooker, Dr. J. D., acknowledgment of 
assistance from, vii; his view from the 
Donkia pass, xxxiii; his travels in 
Nepal and Sikkim, Ixxxvi, xcii; his 
journals, xciii ; his map of Sikkim, 
cxxxi. 

Hor tribes in the north of Tibet, xxiv, 
309, 313. 

Horses in Tibet, 121; trade in, 183 (see 
Tanguns). 

Horsok, xxiv. 

Hot springs, cxvi, 181, 182, 224. 

Hrondzain Cambo, king of Tibet, 166. 

Hue, Abb^, his description of Tibetans, 
xlii; account of the Guison Tamba, 
xlviii; his account of Urga, xlix; visit 
to Lhasa, xciv, xevi; expelled from 
Lhasa, xcvii; his works, xcvii (n). 

Iandbo lake, 310 (n) {see Palti). 

Jmpey, Sir Elijah, correspondence with 
G. Bogle, V, cxlviii. 

Incarnations {see Buddhisatwas, Lamas, 
Tsong - khapa, Padma Pani, Gedun 
Tubpa, Amitabha, Avalokiteswai'a); 
female incarnation, 1. 

Intennent, custom in Tibet, 67,122,339, 
840. 

Jaiougu, 19. 

Jalpaish, Ixxii, c. 

Jang Bahadar, of Ne}>al, Ixxxviii, xeix, 
exxvi. 

Janglacbd, xxvii, cxi, 117, 155. 

Jammu, Gulab Sing of, conquest of I^dak, 
xcv. 

Jansen, Commodore, of the Hague, ac¬ 
knowledgment of assistance from, vii. 

Jaschkd, Mr., Moravian missionary, evii; 
his works on the Tibetan language, 
cviii (n). 

Jefii’ey, Loi*d, sister married to Dr, Brown 
of Lanfine, cli. 

Jelep-la pass, iv, xxxvii; visit of Mr. 
Mgar to, civ, evi, exxv. 

Jesuits* travels in Tibet, Ivi, Ivii, Iviii, 
295-^308; their survey of China, Izi. 

Jetsnm tampa {see Guison-tamba). 


Johnson, Dr. Samuel, letter to, ftom 
Warren Hastings, on Bogle^s journal, 
cli. 

, Mr.,£. J. S., survey of Sikkim, 
cxxviii. 

Jones, Captain John, in command in the 
Bhutan war, 1 (»), 81. 

Jonka - jong, important Chinese post, 
Ixxix, cx. 

Jumla, XXXV. 

Kahlonb, ministers at Lhasa, xcv, 320, 

323. 

Kailas peak, xxiv. 

Ka-la pass, cxi. 

Kala Panday, minister in Nepal, Ixxxvii. 

Kali river, xxv, xxxv, lii, Ixxxi. 

Railing, secretary to the Deb Rajah, 62. 

Kalmuks, their offerings to the Teshu 
Lama, 97, 137 ; play at chess with Mr. 
Bogle, 104; visit Dr. Hamilton, 107; 
trade carried on by, 125; veneration 
for the Teshu Lama, 132; conquered 
by the Chinese, 138 ; manner of fight¬ 
ing on horseback, 155; business with 
the Teshu Lama, 160, 314 (n). 

Kam, or Eastern Tibet, xxvi (n), 309,312. 

Kambachen pass, xcii. 

Kamba-jong, xciii. 

Kambala mountain, 310 (see Khamba-la). 

Kambu, 135. 

Kampas arrive at Desheripgay, 83; chief’s 
suicide, 159. 

Kangchau peak, xxxvi. 

Kanglachan pass, xxxvi. 

Kanraur in Tibet, 74. 

Kan tel peak, 304. 

Kantalbari, 213, 294. 

Karakorum Range, xxiii. 

Karuali river, xxv, xxxv. 

Kashmir, visited by Desideri, 303. 

Kashmiri merchants, liv, Iv, cx, 8, 48, 
61, 86, 94, 117, 119, 204; establish¬ 
ment in Tibet, 124; cajTy on trade be¬ 
tween Tibet and China, 125, 126 ; 
settled at Lhasa, 127; their praise of 
the Teshu Lama, 132 ; willing to trade 
with Bengal, 133; visit to Mr. Bogle, 
160; their trade obstructed by the 
Gorkha Rajah, 161; take leave of Mr. 
Bogle, 178, 181. 

Kathmandu, xxxvi, liv; reached by 
Grueber, Ivii; approach of Chinese 
army to, Ixxvii; British residents at, 
Ixxxiv {see Nepal), 126, 129 (n), 299. 

Kien Lung, Emperor of China, long 
reign, Ivi, 134, 207 (n), 209 (n). 

Kepta, 20, 64. 

Kerantis {sse Kirantis), 

Keshen, Chinese resident at Lhasa, xevi, cv. 

Khalka Lama (see Tanmath). 
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Kbalkw^ xllz* 

Klmlambft-k ptai^ xzrUi, ozri. 

Kbalonn (jm K«bloBt> 

Kham Earn). 

Khambipla moantain, ezii^ 250 (n), 310. 
^ bardil, exit. 

Khas tribe of Nepal, Uii. 

Khatong diatrict, zxzri. 

Kboro-la pane, cxii. 

Khotao, journey of Mr. Johnson to, zxir, 
xliy. 

Ki-chan (sea Eeshen). 

Ki-ohn riyer, xxix, cxii. 

Kiepert, ma]^ of Central Asia, cxxix. 

Killadan of Teshu*tza]r. 22; of Shigatxe, 
94, 98; on the Bengal frontier to assist 
merclmts, 163. 

Kinloch, Captain, inarch towards Nepal, 
Ixyi. 

Kirati, country in East Nepal, xzxyi, lii, 
167, 158. 

Kiroher, author of ‘China Illostrata,* 
notice of, Ivii. 

Kirong, Ixzyii; pass, cix. 

Kishen Kant Bose, mission to Bhutan, 
Ixzzii, ciii. 

Kisu, birth-place of Teshu Lama, Ixxiii. 

Klaproth, M., opinion as to the course of 
the Brahmaputra, xzx; on Van de 
Putte, Ixiii (n); notice of, zciii; map 
of Central Asia, cxxziii. 

Knox, Colonel, mission to Nepal, Ixxriii. 

Kokonor lake, zlvi, 296 (n), 311; mean¬ 
ing of the word, 314. 

Kongra-lama pass, xxxyii. 

Kontyating monastery, near Lhasa, 1, xcyi, 
cxiii. 

Koroe, Csoma de, on Tibetan literature, li; 
account of, Ixxzyiii; works, Ixzzix (n). 

Kosi riyer, xzzy, xzxyi, Ixxxi, zcii. 

Kuch Bahar, ly; commissioners, ciii; in¬ 
vasion of, by Bhutanese, 1 (n), 31, 38, 
192; treaty for the affairs of, 4 (n); 
thearrival of Mr. Bogle at, 14,45,56,58. 

Kuen4un mountains, xxiy. 

Kumaon, zcv. 

Knshu, Debu, 33 (jue Deb Rajah). 

Kusunda, trite of Nepal, lii, 

Kuti pai^ xzxyi, liv, Ivii, Ixxyi, cix, cxv, 
155 (n), 158,159, 299, 310. 

Kntuktus, 1,11. 

Kyang, a wild ass, 72. 

Kyli (see Kisu). 

Laohen river, zzivli, zciii. 

Lachnng river, xxxvii, xdii. 

Ladak, conquest by Gulab Sing, liv, zcv; 
raji^ of, related to the Teshu temn, 
84,110,119; Right of Tibetan nobles 
to, 194; subject to Tibet, 310. 

Lagolung-la pass, xxzii, cxv. 


Lahanl, Moravian missinn la, evil* 

Lakes (ass Chomtodongi Bi^o, Da^** 
chu, Oalo-chu, Shamtao F4lllii|, 'Rn- 
grinor, Kokonor, ManaarowaTr ralti). 

Lakhi Ddar, Ixzz, 65, 66,183,201. 

Lalita Patan (ass Patan). 

Lamadong, cxv. 

Lama, survey of Tibet, zztv. 

Lamas, 1; arts of, Hi; in Tibet, 11,194, 
196, 305; in Bhutan, 33, 192; mean* 
ing of the word, 319. 

Lama Rimbochd, or Dharma Rajah, in 
Bhutan, Iv, Ixxxiii; his reception of 
Mr. Bogle^ 26,27; regains his influence, 
38, 41,192. 

Lama Shabdong in Bhutan, 39, 192 (ass 
Dalai, Teshu, Taranath, Changay). 

Lambert, Mr., at Dinajpiir, 48. 

Lance, Captain, accompi^es Eden’s mission 
to Bhutan, c. 

Latter, Major, in the Nepal war, his 
treaty with Sikkim, Ixxzi. 

Lha, Tibetan gods, 320 (fi), 329, 330. 

Lhasa, v, vi, xzii, zzvii, Izxx, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10. 12, 49, 58, 74, 83, 97, 102, 124, 
155, 169, 173, 176, 181, 200; situa- 
tion, xzix; foundation of, zlv; monas¬ 
teries in the neighbourhood, 1, exiii; 
visit of Friar Odoric to, xlvi; visit of 
Grueter, Ivi; of Desideri, Iviii; of the 
Capuchins, lix; of Van de Putts, Ixii; 
of Hue and Gatet, xdv) ; of Mr. Man¬ 
ning, Ixxx, 255; the Pundit’s account of^ 
cxii, oxvii;>merchants at, cxii; popula¬ 
tion, cxiv; trade. 48, 127, 143; de¬ 
puties from, having an interview with 
Mr. Bogle, 147, 152; tumult at, 195; 
Chinese at, 195; Mr. Manning’s re¬ 
sidence at, 258-293; Gmeber at, 298; 
Desideri at, 307; meaning of the word, 
309, 311. 

Lhopa, natives of Bhutan, lii. 

Likhu river, xxxvi. 

Limbu tribe, lii. 

Lindsay, Sir John, a creditor of China,207. 

Lingtsi plain, xxiv. 

Literature, Tibetan, li, 328. 

Litong, near Lhasa, 253. 

Lob-nor, inland system of, zxiii. 

Lobsang Champal, Dalai Lama, xcv ; death 
of, zcv, zcviii («), 130 (n). 

Lobsang Kalsang, Dalai Lama, zlviii, 
zoviii (nX 130 (n> 

Lohit river (ess Sntenshiri). 

Lopra-cachu river, xzv, zzxv, zzxviL 

Lova Ghat, where the Gandah river system 
converges, zzxv. 

Lowther, Lady, possessor of part of the 
Teshu Lama’s necklace, czliii. 

Lukhi Ddar (ue LakhiX 65,66,188,201. 

Lumbolong, 22, 63. 
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UACAOi Bengal expedition to» 28$. 

MacGr^r, Coloneif MiliUrj Report on 
Bhnt^ ci (n). 

Hacho river, xxxviii. 

Haddock, Sir H., Reaident of Katlimandu, 
Ixzxiv. 

Manor tribe, lii. 

MaSottdra-fnalli, money in Tibet and 
Nepal, 129,174, 181. 

Major, B. H., Eaq., aekndwledgment of 
aasiatance IVom, vii. 

Hal dynaaty of Nepal, liiL 

Manehn dynasty in China, Iv. 

Manning, Rev. C. R., Rector of Dias, his 
kindness in lending his nncle's jonmal, 
Vi, clxL 

Manning^ Thomas, jonm^ to Lhasa, v, 
l3^ clxii; his jonmal, vi, xxii; 
birth and education, clix; letters to, 
from Charles Lamb, clx, clxiii; goes 
to China, clxi; joins Lord Amherst's 
mission, clxiii; eccentric life and death, 
elxv; set out on his journey to Tibet, 
218; practising as a doctor at Psri- 
jong, 218; allowed to travel with the 
Chinese Qeneral, 219; describes a 
night scene in a Tibetan post-house, 
220; ran away with, 221; dines with 
the Chinese General, bis beard, 200; 
anocess as a doctor, 231; remarks on 
dress, 229 (a), 233, 240; engages a 
new servant, 234; dines with a patient, 
235; jokes with Chinese soldiers, 241; 
leaves Qiansu, 242; crosaes the Tsanpu, 
251; describe Potala, 255; reaches 
Lhasa, 256; his uncomfortable lodgings, 
259; difficulties in talking Chinese, 
260; audiences of the Dalai *Lama, 
265, 288; visits to patients, 267, 268, 
285, 287; visited by spies, 275; fear of 
death, 278; altercation with a patient, 
280; unable to take observations, 283; 
troubles with his aervant, 214, 215, 
238, 239, 248, 249, 284; visited by 
pretty girls, 286; visits the temples, 
289 ; leaves Lhasa, 294. 

Mansarowar lake, Ivi, dx. 

Manshi river, 55. 

Mantang, xxzvi, cxvii. 

Mm of D’Anville, Ixi, oxxlx; of Samuel 
van de Putte, Ldv; Dr. Hooker’s, of 
Sikkim, xeiii, exxxii; early maps of 
Tibet, cxxviii; of Nepal, exxx; of 
Sikkim, czxxii; of Bhutan, cxxxiL 

Mariam*!^ xxv, zxvii, xcv, exiv. 

Markham, WUliam, of Beoca Hall, Re- 
sklent of Benares, cxxxv; secretaiy to 
Warren Hastinos, clvi; copy of part of 
Bogle’s Journal in hia library, civil; 
aotioa of, civil (n\ 

Markham, General mderick,C.B., cxxxv 


(n); his description of the musk deer, 
115 (n). 

Harley, General, in the Nepal war, Ixxxi. 

Harsyanghi river, xxxv. 

Hastiff of Tibet, 68(11). 

Mataber Sing, of Nepal, IxxxvU. 

Hatkah, 214. 

Hatichu river, xxxix. 

Mendicants in Tibet, 87, 88. 

Herehants(sasTrade,Kashiniris,Tibetans). 

Hewan Cnsho^ 194. 

Hilamchi river, xxxvL 

Hills in Tibet, 73. 

Minagaon river, xxxv, xxxviii. 

Miners in Tibet, 317. 

Hinto, Lord, dxi (see Rlliot, Sir G.)l 

Hiria, Setter, .a native of Kashmir, ac¬ 
companies Mr. Bogle, his extraordinary 
conduct, 86; returns with Mr. Bogle, 
177. 

Mirsapiir, trade route from, 128. 

Missionaries. Jesuit, Ivi; Capnchin, lix, 
315; Moravians, ovii. 

Moing river, xxxvii. 

Monass river, xxv, xxxv, xxxix, lii. 

Monasteries round Lhasa, 1, cxiii (n), (see 
Teshu Lumbo, Potala, Sakya-jong). 

Monastic order, consecration of children 
to, 85, 335. 

Monk, 1 (sec Gylong). 

Montgomerie, Lieut.-Colonel, F.R.S., vii; 
explorers employed by, xxiv, xxxi, Ixii, 
xcvi, cvii, cxiv, cxvii, exxxii. 

Moravian mission in Lifoaul, cvii. 

Morehead, Mr., correspondence with G. 
Bogle, vii. 

Morton, Major, Deputy Commissioner in 
British Sikkim, dii. 

Muhammad Taki, 48. 

Muktinatb pass, xxxvi, dx, cxvii, 128 (n). 

Mnkwanpdr, map of Sir D. Ochterlony’s 
advance towaras, exxx. 

Munga silk, 55, 126. 

Munjit (madderX 6, 126, 183. 

Mui^i, Mr. Ma^ng’s Chinese servant, 
his illness, 214; dishonesty, 215; 
Chinese General’s opinion of, 230; ill 
humour, 238, 239; want of appreda- 
tion of scenei7, 245; grumbling, 249,* 
284; put in irons at Lhasa, 29£ 

Murijong, 19. 

Mnrmi tribe, liL 

Murshidabad, 14. 

Mnruug, xxxvi, Ixxvi, 65, 65 (n); trade 
route through, 128; oonqnei^ by 
Gorkhas, 149,158,161,191. 

Muru monastery, near Lhasa, 1, cxiiL 

Musk, trade in, cxix, 6,115 (n^ 

Musk deer, 52,78,114,115 (n% 119,166. 

Mustang country, 128. 

Mutton, 86,104, 112. 
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Mfet IS (<•> 

KitfaStat {•" 

K«h»iut«w»dl3. 

NaaffinfietTi, 80(fi) («» GlMiiiiiMDriDg> 
NiadftXii Mk. xzir. 

NiiL Tibdi, 309,310 


MaiiSn jrim, zzirii (n). 

KiiTiAMA, wr, KZT, IxxxTi. 

Kan^wl fiw, xxv, xmt. 

Nxtim lobMttg. Orst Dftlxi Ltma, xItU. 

the Tedin Luna, presented to 


Mr, Bogle, cxUii 

Kepel, riTers, xxxt; Tilley of, xxxti ; 
t^eiiiiflert1ieNewirs,liT; warwith 
Tibet,zcTU; hydrography,xxxix; tribes 
of, Iti; British residents in, IxxxiT; in¬ 
vasion df IxzTi, IzzTii; treaties, Ixxvii], 
ixxix; war with, Ixxxi; peace with 
China, Ixzvii, Ixxxi; present sUte, xdz, 
cxxt; explored by Pundits, cix, cxv, 
cxvii; maps of, cxxx, cxxxi; subject 
to Tibet, 310 (see Qorkha). 

Newer tribe of Nepal, lii. Iv, 159. 

NUam pass, xzzri, cxv (see Knti). 

NinJinUiangla peak, cxvii (see Nyenchhen- 
tang-la). 

Noantiingay, first T.aina in Bhutan, 191. 

of Tibet, 

I, ZllT. 

Nuns (annO, 1, 85, 91, 98, 105, 111, 118. 

Nurugay, Dewan of Sikkim, expelled, xci. 


No-la pass, xxxii, xzxTt, cx. 
Nomen Khan, title of Regent 
zlviii (ife Gesub Rimbochd). 
Northern Chain of the Himalaj 


CT. 

KT.n|[iii«Fi^ Mot (Brf Cape), 24, 32 (»> 
Nf cnebhoi-twg'U monaUiiii, zxir, zzt, 
civii. 


OcHTERU)inr,Sir David, campaign against 
Nepal, Ixxxi; map of his routes, cxxx.. 

Odoric, friar of Fordenone, the first 
European to visit Lhasa, zlvi, Iv. 

pACHU river, junction with the Chinchu, 
63; course, 65, 66, 67. 

Pachu-Chinchn river, xxxviii, 19, 20. 

Padma Pani, a Buddhisatwa incarnate In 
Gedun-tubpa, xlvii. 

Paima, a Tibeton, sent to Calcutta by the 
Teshu Lama, 1 (»), 51; accompanies 
Mr. Bogle to Tibet, 62; holds levdes at 
Pbri-jong, 69; conducts a service in 
honour of the Chumalhari peak, 70; 
objecting to shooting, 72; dress, 120; 
returns with Mr. Bogle, 178.^^ 

Painam (Pena-jong), xxviii, Ixxlii, cxI, 78, 
155, 178,180. 

Fbkii,63. 

Pelpa in Nepal, Izzzi, 102,108,172. 

Pklti lake, xxzi, 1, cxii, 106 (a), 244 (a), 
947 (see Iaadro> 


Panchen Rhnbobhd, title of the Teshu 
Lama, zlvil, ezi. 

Paper, Tibetan, li (a). 

Parbatiyas of Nepal, liii. 

Pari-jong, xxxvii. Ixxix; oonveraation of 
Mr. Edgar with Governors of, ev, 67,68, 
69, 141, 201; threatened by Gorkhaa, 
149; trade of, 183,189; Mr. Manning 
at, 216, 314. 

Pare, Mr. Eden at, ci; route to, 62; Mr. 
Bogle at. 65, 182; trade route by, 
201; Mr. Manning at, Ixxx, 2L5. 

Paro»|mund (see Paro). 

Pare Penlo, Iv, Ixzxiii, c, di (n), 52; 
jurisdiction, 65. 

Partridges, 72,114,116,121. 

Patan, in the Nepal vallev, liv; death of 
Horace della Penna at, lx; conquest by 
Gorkhaa, Ixvi, 126; currency of, 129; 
lUlians at, 167, 299 (n). 

Patna, liv, 45, 59. 

Passes (see Changchenmo, Chomorang- 
la, Cho-la, Damniargan-ls, Dango-la, 
Donkia, Ga-la, Guatin-la, Hatia, Jelep- 
la, Ka-la, lUmbachen, Kanglachen, 
Kirong, Kongra-lama, Khalamba-la, 
Knti, Lagulung-la, Mariam-la, Mukti- 
nath, Nilam. No-la, Photn-la, Taku-la, 
Tinki-la, Tipta-la, Taklakhar, Tankra- 
la, BTaJangcbiln, Yak-la, YangmachenX 
In Bhutan, zzxix. 

Peaks, K 2, xxiii (n) (see Chumalhari, 
Dawalagiri, Nanda-deri, Dayabimg, 
Mount Everest, Kangclton, Ninjin- 
thangla). 

Pechi, Regent of Tibet, xevi; death of^ 
xcvii. 

Pegu,.135; King of, 170,171. 

Peking, 125, 159, 165,168; groat Lama 
of, 165, 166. 167, 194, 207; Lama 
promises to ask leave for English to go 
to, 168, 198; proposed visit of Mr. 
Bogle to, 209. 

Pelong handkerchiefs, 16 (n), 51, 83, 85. 

Pemberton, Captain, zzxix; mission to 
Bhutan, Ixzxiii; his map of Bhutan, 
exxviii. 

Penna, Horace della, vii; notice of, liz; 
death of, lx; narrative by, 309 et seq. 

Peting, ezri. 

Pertob Sing of Nepal, 159,162, 165. 

Pbillimore, Charles B., Esq., acknow¬ 
ledgment of assistance from, viL 

Pbotu-la pass, xzziL 

Phnncholiag, bridge over the Tsanpu at, 
ezL 

Piebakonsm mountain, 17. 

Polyandry, 4 (a), 17, 32; in Tibet, 79, 
336. 

Pon religion, zliii. 

Ponies, 4 (n), 17, 32; in Tibet, 79. 
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Foftmen In Tibet, 942, 

Potala palace, near Lhasa, xItIII, 1, cziii; 
sketch of, iTii, 82, 255, 256; rislt of 
Mr. Manning to, 264, 322 (a). 

Potatoes at Lhasa, cxir (n); planted hj 
Mr. 19 (n). 

Prayer wheels, li, 32 (n), 253 (a), 297. 

Prlthi Narayan, (lorkha oonqueror of 
Kepal, his TakAs, 107,190; conquests, 
126,141; death, 197,205 (see Gorkha, 
Nepal). 

Priyadarsi inscriptions, xliii.. 

Pninl, Carlo, discorery of Deslderi manu¬ 
scripts by, lix. 

Punakha, winter capital of Bhutan, 
xzzriii, Ixxii, Ixzziii, c, 51,182. 

Pundits, explorer of 1866, xcri, oviii; 
his account of Lhasa, cxii; Tisit to gold 
mines, cxiv; journey through Tibet 
in 1874 75, cxriii; exploration of 
Mo. 9, cxt; of Pandit D round Ten^- 
nor, cxri; in Nepal, cxrii; through 
Tawang, cxxiii; their maps, cxxxiT. 

Purling, Mr., 1 (a), 2 (a). 

Pnrungir, Gkisain, embassy to Tibet, Ixxii, 
IzxT, 1 (a); race with Mr. Bogle, 79, 
90, 165; with Captain Turner, Ixxii. 

Putala (see Potala). 

Pyn Cashes, nephews of the Teshu Lama, 
▼islt Mr. Bogle, 92; take leave, 94; 
arrive at Teshu Lumbo, 105, 106; 
their entertainment at Mr. Ogle’s, 
106,108,110, 113->118; friendship be¬ 
tween Mr. Bogle and, 118; news of 
their death, 116 (a). 

Qinro, analogy of Tibet to province of, 12. 

Quoits, game of, in Bhutan, 28. 

RAKA-navPlT, GX, cxi. 

Ralung, ex. 

Ramochd monastery, near Lhasa, 1, cxiiL 

Rangehu river, xxxvii. 

Rangit river (see Bnri RangCt). 

Bnugpdr, fair at, xxi, Ixix, Ixz, cxlix, 50, 
51, 53, 141, 184, 202; Mr. B<^le at, 
czlvii, l4, 48, 56, 61. 

Rapti river, xxxv. 

.Rating Lama, xevi; retires to Peking, 
xerti. 

Ravens, gambols of, 248, 317. 

Red Gap sect (Oukpa. or Shamraar), 
monastery of, xzviil, zlvi; in Nepal 
and Bhutan, lii, Ixi; Sikkim, Ixxxil, 
24,179. 

Regis, Father, surveyor in China, Ixi. 

Rennell, Mqjor, opinion as to tiie coarse 
of the Brahmaputra, zzz, zl (n); his 
atlas of Bengal, oxzix. 

Rennie, Dr., bMk on Bhutan, eli (n), 
czxix. 


Repu Diiar, 56. 

Ribdyen Gyripo, a rebel agaiial China, 
159. 

Rimboclid (lee Lama, Fhndien, GesnbV 
Rinjaitsay, country seat of the 
Cashes, 113 ; night alarm at, 116, 
158. 

Rinjipu (see Faro), 65, 182,188,201. 
Rivers, see 
Am-machu. 

Arun. 

Bagmatti. 

Baidak. 

Bhei. 

Bhotia Kosi. 

Bichtt. 

Brahmaputra. 

Buria Gandak. 

Bari Ranjit. 

Charta-tsanpu. 

Chincho. 

Dihong. 

Diid Kosi. 

Ghagra. 

Kalh 
Kamali. 

Kichu. 

Kosi. 

Lachen. 

Lachung. 

Likbu. 

Lohit. 

Lopra-cachu. 

Machn. 

Manshi. 

Ronson, Mr. W., acknowledgment of as¬ 
sistance from, viii. 

Rudock, xxiv. 

Run Bahadar of Nepal, Ixzviii; murdered, 
Ixxxi. 

Russians, Consul at Urge, zlii (n), exzvi 
(n); threatened war with China, 160, 
166, 168; embassy to Peking, 167. 

Sadak dance, 99 (n). 

Sakya, xliii; name of Bnddh% 25; fanafi 
oi; 100; birth of, 334. 

Siikia-jong, zxviii, zlvi, lii, exv. 

Suit trade, cxvi, cxxiii, 78. 

Sankos river, xxxv. 

Sanson, Nicolas, maps of, exxz. 

Sara, monastery near Lhasa, 1, exii. 

Sards river (see Kali). 

Sarju river, xxxv, 

Saunders, Mr. Trelawney, acknowledg¬ 
ment of assistance from, vii; on HimA- 
layan nomendaiure, zzv; maps, zxzix, 
exxxiv. 

Saunden^ Dr., in Tnmer'a aalmion to 
Tibet, notice of^ Ixzi. 

8 aw< on the Tbanpu, cziii. 


Marsyanghi. 

Matiohu. 

MilaachL 

Minagoan. 

Moing. 

Monies. 

Kakchn. 

Nariohu. 

Naxmyaai. 

Phehn. 

Pachu-chinalin. 

Rengft. 

Ri^ 

Senkoa. 

Sards. 

Saijn. 

Seti Gandak. 
Shiang-chn. 
Subanshiri. 
Tambur. 

Tirsuli Gandak. 
Tista. 

Tongchu. 

Tsanpo. 

Tursa. 

Wang-dm. 
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Sohlagiatwvii, Emil» oft TSbetan Budd- 
hiim» li (f^ 

Scott, Mr. MTid, j«dge ot Banginlr; 
■ends Kichen Xaiit Boot on o misuoB to 
BhaUD, Ixzxii, dil. 

Sects (tee Bed mi Tellow CSsps). 

Seling (see Sining). 

Sera (eee Sara). 

Servaiits, troublee with, 81,71 (eee Maa- 
ehi\ 

Seti*Gaiidak rirer, xzzr. 

Shabdong Lama in Tibet, 102. 

Shambal, 168* 

Shammar, Red Gap sect (which see}, 

Sham-chn PeUing lake, 71, 73. 

Sheep, as beasts of bt^en, cxri, 66, 78; 
dri^ carcasseso^ 86; wool of, 121 (n). 

Sberwill, Captain, suryeys in Sikkim, 


Shiang^cbn rirer, xzyiii, cxyi, 80. 

Shigatz^, xzyiii, cxi, cxy, cxyi, 67,78,78; 
kiliadars of, 94, 98; castle, 95 ; posi¬ 
tion, 96 (nX 178, 311. 

Shiptoka (see Simptoka). 

ShishmaroflT, M., Russian Consul at Urga, 
xlix, cxxyi. 

Shotang, cxiii. 

Shun-che, founder of Manchu dynasty, 
ly. 


Siberia, 8,104; trade, 105. 

Sienwar tribe, Hi. 

Si-fan (eee Gesnb Rimboch^X 

Sikkim, zxxy, zzxyii, Ixzvi, Ixxxi; Ra- 
iah*8 residence at Chumbi, xxxyii; 
lepchas of, ly, Ixxxii; Rajahs, Ixxxii; 
Dr. Campbell on, zc, ciy, cvi; war in, 
xci; exploration, ciii; maps, cxxyiii, 
71 (ftX 101 (eee Demo-jong and Bra- 
mashonX 

Simpson, Dr., accompanies Mr. Eden's 
mission to Bhutan, c. 

Simptoka, c; occupied by adherents of 
Deb Judhur, 40, 61, 62 (or ShiptokaX 

Sining, Hy, lyi, Ixi, 124, 125. 

Sing Pertab of Nepal, 159,162, 165, 197 
(eee Gorkha RajahX 

Sirtipiir, siege of, by the Gorkhas, Ixvi. 

Smallpox, 78, 89. 

Sok tribe in North Tibet, xxiy. 

Sokpo, 110 (nX 

Soldiers of Bhutan, 62; their arms, 68 
(eee Gorkhas); at Shigatz^, cxi; at 
Giansu, cxii; at Lhasa, cxiy; Chinese, 
in Tibet, zcix, 241 (n). 



(a), 172. 

Southern Chain of the Hiro&laya, zxxiy. 
Stewart, John, Esq., F R.S., paper by, on 
Mr. Bogle's mission, clyi. 

Strahan, Lieut.* survey of Bhutan, cxzxiii. 


Streams, mineral, 72 (eee HotX 

Subanshiri rirer, xxy, xxzr. 

Snk-Debu, 165. 

Snmhur Lama, a Tibetan traitor in 
Nepal, IxxyL 

Sond Chinese General who inraded 
Nepal, IxxtL 

Surreys of Tibet by lamas, xxiy, zxix, 
xxxi; account of, Ixi. 

Sweti-f^ga rirer, zxxy. 

Szechuen trade with Tibet, czxii. 

Tadum monastery, ex. 

Taklakhar pass, xxxiii, xov. 

Takpo province, 812. 

Taku-la pass, xxzii, xxxrL 

Tamba-Kosi rirer, xxxri. 

Tambur rirer, zxzri, zcii. 

Tankra-la pa^ er. 

Tangun ponies, tribute of, 4 (n); expe¬ 
rience of, 17, 82, 79. 

Tangut, a name of Tibet, zzri, 296, 309. 

Tankyaling monastery, near Lhasa, 1, 
xcri, cxiii. 

Taranath Lama, history o^ xlriii^ xlix, 
cxx, 98 (n), 110 (nX 

Tashirak, cxr. 

Tassisudon, xxxriii, Ixix, Izxii, c« 14 (»X 
19 ; stages to, 22 ; arriral of Mr* 
Bogle at, 28; palace, 36, 28; palace 
burnt and rebuilt, 88; attempt on by 
Deb Judhur's paHy, 61; Mr. Bogle 
leares, 61; mode of harresting near, 
64; return of Mr. Bogle, negotiations 
at, 200, 201. 

Tawang State, xxxrii; friendly relations 
with,cii; journey of a Pundit through, 
cxxiii; trade, cxxir. 

Tazigong, 213. 

Tchanglasd (eee Janglach^X 

Tea, trade in, cxix; plantations, Ixxxri, 
xci; Mr. Edgar’s report on, ciii; uni** 
rersally drunk in Tibet, 119, 817. 

Temples in Tibet, 1; at Lhasa, cxii, 289; 
in Bhutan, 32; on the Ganges (eee 
Buddhism). 

Tengri Maidan, defeat of N^lese at, 
Ixxrii (eee DingriX 

Tengri-nor lake, xxiv, exri, ezvii. 

Tents of the Lama, 91,93; of Mr. Bogle, 
94. 

Terai, zxxir (n) (eee MunmgX 

Terpaling monastery, Ixxiii. 

Teshu Luna, succession of, founded, xlrii; 
Turner's interriew with, Ixxiii; aid of; 
in deposing a usurper at Lhasa, zcvi; 
installation, Izzy ; flight of, Itzvi; 
Hue's account of, xcri; rislts of the 
Pundits to, cxi, cxy; presents a nedL- 
lace to Mr. ^gle, cxliH; letter to 
Warren Hastings interceding for Bhu- 
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tan, 1, 41; embassy to, 6; letter from, 
to stop Mr. Bogie, 45, 48; disposed to 
encourage trade, 50, 51, 54; absent 
from bis capital, owing to smallpox, 
78; reception of Mr. Bogle at Be- 
sberipgay, 135; description of, 132; 
character, 84,182; his parental 84; 
reception of the pecmle. 85, 93; his 
charity, 87; leaTes Deidierij^y, 90; 
crosses the Ttanpu, 94; arriTsI at 
Teahu Lumbo, 95; his veoeptioB, 95, 
97; ceremony of Messing the people, 
98; Tisits Mr. Bogle’s room, 100; re¬ 
ception of the &lai Lama’s emkil, 
103; his religions services, 105, 106; 
arrival of his relations, 106; political 
inflnence, ISO; friendliness, 132,199; 
his exertions to open trade between 
Tibet and Bengal, 133, 134, 198; his 
desire to erect a Buddhist temple in 
India, 138, 146, 164, 165, 168, 169; 
farewell to Mr. Bogle, 118, 165,171, 
177; cordiality, 140; discussions with, 
relating to trade, 142; conTeraations 
on religioa, 143, 167; desire to medi¬ 
ate between China and Russia, 166; 
his ptomlM to ask for permission for 
Englkh to go to Ming, 168, 198, 
208; visits Emperor of China, 207;. 
death, 208 (n); letter to the Gorkha 
Rajah, 197; h^ of the Tellow Cap 
sect, 179. 

Teshu Lumbo, xxvii; (bunded, xlvii; de¬ 
scribed by Turner, Izxiii; sacked by 
the Qorkhas, Izzvi; Pundit at, czi, 82; 
arrival of Mr. Bogle at, 95; deeorip- 
tion of, 96; position, 96 (n); Mr. 
Bogle’s rooms in the palace, 97; de¬ 
scription of gallery in the palace, 100, 
164; view of, 178. 

-Txay, birth-place of the Teshu Lama, 

80; arrival at, 91, 92; Killadar, or 
Debo of, 92, 106,107, 118. 

Thevenot, Melcbisedek, notice of, Ivii (n). 

Thok-Jalnug gold mine, xxiv, cxiv. 

Tibe^ policy of opening communications 
with, xxi; northern boundary of, xxiv; 
survey of, by the Lamas, xxiv, 1x1; 
name, xxvi, 6 (n), 309 ; divisions, zxvi, 
309-513; the physicad aspect, xxvii, 
316; comparison with Peru, zli; inha¬ 
bitants, zlii; ancient religion, zliii; 
language, zllii; Buddhism in, xlv; 
Chinese eupremacy established, zlrili, 
Ivi; government, 319; literature, U; 
passes to, closed by the Chinese, Ixxiz; 
invasion of, by Dogras, zcv; ombassisi 
to, Izviis, Izix, Ixxii; fomer trade with 
India and Nepal, liv, lx; war with 
Nepal, xcvii; recent history oif xevii, 
194; Mr. Edgar’s report, cv; workaucl 


the langnage of, cvii (n); trade with 
Kashmir, cx; trade, cxxii, 50, 51, 
124-129,184,317; a memorandum on, 
by Warren Hastings, 9; ftce of the 
conntry, 119; prodn^ons, 119; Mr. 
Bogle’s fiurewell to, 117; dimate, l93; 
agriculture, 316; minerals, 817 ; mo¬ 
rality, 318; administration of jnstioo, 
328; laws of, 328; funeral rites, 389; 
two documents bro^ht fkom, by Bogle, 


Tibetans, dress, 88, 120; compared with 
Bhntaneee, 75; position of women, 75, 
319; curiosity, 77, 85; dandng, 92; 
ceremonies, 106; veneration for the 
Teshu Lama, 132; merchants, 163; 
sects, 179; character, 318. 

Tinkl-la pass, cxv. 

Tinki-fong, cxv. 

Tipta-la pass, zzxvi, cxv. 

Tirsuli-Qandak river, zzv, xzxt. 

T^, Minister in Til^t, 320. 

Tista river, xxxv, zxxvii, 55, 313 («). 

Tonchu river, zzzix. 

Tongso, xzzix. 

—— Pinlo, capture of guns by, c. 

Torcepano, goddess of the Palti lake, 
244 (a). 

Trade of Tibet, cxxii, 50, 124, 125, 127, 
128,133,141,161-163,197, 203,317; 
between Nepal and Tibet, under the 
Newars, iiv; with Bhutan, Ixiz; be¬ 
tween Rangpiir and Bhutan, 51,52,55, 
58; use of sheep, 66, 78; salt trade, 
cxvi, cziz, 78; injured by the Gorkha 
Rajah, 127, 161, 162; routes for, 128; 
causes of decline, between Bengal aud 
Tibet, 141; discussions with the Teshu 
Lama as to, 142; discussions of Mr. 
Bogle with Kashmiri and Tibetan mer¬ 
chants, 161, 163; Chinese jealousy of, 
164 ; Mr. Bogle’s suggestions to secure 
freedom of transit through Bhutan, 
184-190. 


Treaties with Nepal, of 1792, Ixxvi; of 
1802, Ixxix; of 1816, after the war, 
Izxxi; of 1855, xeix; of 1860, xeix; 
terms of treaty between Nepal and 
China, Ixxvii; between Nepal and Tibet, 
xcvii ; with Bhutan in 1774, 4 (n) ; 
treaty of 1866 with Bhutan, ci; cession 
of Darjfling by Sikkim, xc; treaty 
with Sikkim of 1861, xci; treaty of 
1860 between Russia and China, cxxii 

Tsong, province of, zzvi, zxxiii, 309. 

Tsanpu river, valley of, xxvii; Pundit’s 
journey down valley ol^ ciz, ex, exU, 
73; first view of, by Mr. Bogle, 78; 
ferry, 79; crossed by the Teebu ^ina« 
94$ by Mr. Bogle,79,94,113; creand 
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by Ifa, Maatting, 251; bf DtUi PteMf 

811 (m Bnhmtpiitx^ 

Tmg-kliapiL ik« gmt TEbetan r«8Mniier» 
xMi liXy c^. 

Tmiiliui{t Mpital of Sikkim, eiT* 

Turner, (kpiiiii Semuel, mirnlon to Tibet, 
Ixxi.; acoount of, Ixxi (n); bis work, 
Ixxhr; his remark on the Teshu Lama’s 
lettor, 1 (w); hk aocount of Btixa* 
Difar, 15 (w); his report on the abun¬ 
dance of birds in Tibet, 248. 

Tursa riTer, xxxt, 55. 

Tiis, a 

Tushkhind, 78. 

Type Lama, 10. 


D, proTiace of, in Tibet, xxri, xzxiii, 3099 
811. 


Uchbng, a Bhutanese, his gratitude, 31. 
Udalgiri, Assam, trade mai't, czzir. 

Urga Knren, residence of the Taranath 
Lama, xlix; Russian Consul at, ctzvi. 


YakIui (sm Cheyt Sing, Dalai Lama, 

d(C.). 

Van de Putte, Samuel, Dutch trareller 
in Tibet, account of, Izii; his premature 
death, Iziii; his map, Ixir; authorities 
for the account of, Izr, 312 (n). 

Veth, Professor, of Leyden, acknowledg¬ 
ment of assistance from, rii. 


Wake, Mr. V. C., Deputy-Commissioner 
of British Sikkim, ciiL 
WaldegraTe, Lady, portrait of, at Tas- 
sisudon, 26,43. 

Walker, Colonel, superintendent of the 
Great ITi^nometrical Surrey of India, 
system oi nploring, criii, cxxii. 


Wallanehiia ptsi^ xixvt, laii* ear. 
Wandipore, IxzUi 

Wang Cnsho^ Itbetnn Ui^ muidefed by 
Chinese, lOSf 194. 

Wangohu rim, zxxriiL 

WhArai, 215. 

Whitehead, poet laureate, 95. 

Wilooz, Captain, his opinion as to the 
eourse of the Brahmaputra, zxx. 

Wolf, night alarm eansM by, 116. 

Women, their poeitkm in Bhutan, 80,64, 
65; in Tibet, 11, 75; polyandry, 12, 
122, 123. 

Wood, General, in Nepal war, Ixxzi. 

Wool, staple of Tibet, exxir. 

Tak-la pass, xzzrii, cir. 

Taks, laden, ex, cxi, 8, 82, 67 (ii> 

Tamdok-chu lake (see Palti). 

Tangma Talley, xzzTi, zcii* 

Tangmachen ^ss, zcii. 

Yarkand river, zxiii. 

-, occupied by Chinese, 135. 

Yellow Csp sect (Qelupka), xlvli, zlfx, 
lit, Izi, 24 (n), 179. 

Yule, Colonel, C.B., acknowledgment of 
assistance from, rii; ezplanatim of the 
name Tangut, zztI; cn the Pen re¬ 
ligion, xliii (»); cn Odorio of Porde- 
none, zlri. 

Yumilla, XKICT* 

Yunan, 135,170. 

Yung-^ing, Emperor of Chtna, Izii. 


Zasikab, Gioma do Kords in, IzziriiL 
Zorawar Sing, inyasion of Tibet, defeat by 
the Chinese, zor. 
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